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THE LICK OBSERVATORY? 


Tie completion of the task entrusted to ment ofa vast astronomical establishment on 


the Lick Trustees by the provisions of Mr. 
Lick’s deed of trust 1s now apparently near 
at hand. ‘This task was to construct and to 
erect powerful telescope, superior to and 
more powerful than any telescope ever yet 
made, with all the machinery appertaining 
thereto, and appropriately connected there- 
with . and also a suitable observatory.” 

The present Board of ‘Trustees was -ap- 
pointed in September, 1876, and has there- 
fore had this object continuously in view for 
the past nine years. 

In the course of this time members of the 
Board have visited many of the leading ob- 
servatories of this country and of Europe ; 
the principal astronomers of the world have 
been advised with personally and by corres- 
pondence ; thousands of letters have been 
Written to them, to architects, contractors 
and builders, and to instrument-makers; and 
every detail of the construction and equip- 


i The first volume of the Publications of the Lick 
ervatory of the University of California is now in 


Course of preparation under the direction of the Lick 
Teustees, by Captain Richard S. Floyd and Professor 
Holden. At the request of the Editor of the OvEr- 
LAND MONTHLY, Professor Holden has made an -ab- 
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those parts of it which are of general and pop- 
crest, and this is here printed with additional 
paravy iphis. — DITOR, 
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the summit of a mountain four thousand feet 
in height and twenty-six miles distant from 
the nearest town, has been personally super- 
intended. It is impossible to convey ina 
few words any adequate idea of the multi- 
plicity of separate interests which have been 
considered—from those of the practical-as- 
tronomer to those of the day laborer—nor 
of the distressing legal complications which 
have arisen, and which are now happily set- 
tled; but it will be interesting to those who 
may read the first and the succeeding vol- 
umes of the publications of Mr. Lick’s Ob- 
servatory, to remember the very exceptional 
nature of the duties confided to his Trus- 
tees. 

They have been obliged to make the sum- 
mit of Mount Hamilton accessible by read ; 
to remove seventy thousand tons of rock in 
order to get mere standing room for the in- 
struments ; to arrange a good and sufficient 
water-supply on the top of a barren moun- 
tain; and to carry out in the best and most 
economical way the real object of their-trust 
—which was to present to the world an 
astronomical observatory of the very highest 
class, which should be permanently useful 
to science, 
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The difficulties were far from being mere- 
ly practical and material in nature. At the 
very beginning of the work it was a matter 
for scientific determination whether the most 
powerful telescope should be a reflector or a 
refractor. ‘The procuring of the rough glass 
castings for the object glass has alone re- 
quired six years, and has but just been accom- 
plished after twenty unsuccessful trials, each 


one lasting several months. The plans of 


o 


the observatory buildings had to. be con- 
ceived and executed so as to accomplish 
the ends in the most efficient and at the 
same time in the most economical manner. 

In every one of these tasks, the Trustees 
have been cordially aided by all who have 
been called upon. The county of. Santa 
Clara has provided and now maintains a 
magnificent mountain road from San _ José 
to the summit. The State of California has 
assumed the charge of publishing the astro- 
nomical observations already’ made. The 
United States has liberally granted the site 
for the observatory. Astronomers all over 
the world have been consulted, and have 
willingly given their time and their advice. 

The original plans for the observatory were 
fixed on in Washington, in 1879, by Captain 
Floyd, President of the Trustees, Mr. Fraser, 
Superintendent of Construction, and  Pro- 
fessors Newcomb and Holden, of the Unit- 
ed States Naval Observatory. 

These plans have proved to be entirely 
adequate, and have been closely followed. 
Many other astronomers have been deeply in- 
terested in the work, and have shown by per- 
sonal visits and by correspondence their ap- 
preciation of the importance of the under- 
taking. Among these should be especially 
named the late Doctor Henry Draper, of 
New York; Mr. Burnham, of Chicago ; 
Doctor Johann Palisa, of Vienna; Professor 
Krueger, of Kiel; and Professor Auwers, of 
Berlin. 

It would be of extreme interest 1f One could 
give a truly adequate view of the character 
of Mr. Lick, and of the motives which led 
him to dispose of his large fortune in public 
gifts, and especially of the motives which led 
him to found an astronomical observatory. 

Certainly, no sufficient exposition of either 
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his character or of his motives has yet ap- 
peared in print.. There 1s no doubt that a 
desire to be remembered by his fellow-men 
influenced him largely. He wished to do 
something which should be important in it- 
self, and which should be done in a’way to 
strike the imagination. He was only re- 
strained from. building a marble pyramid 
larger than that of Cheops on the shores of 
San Francisco Bay, by the fear that in some 
future war the pyramid might perish in a 
possible bombardment of the place. The 
observatory took the place of the pyramid. 

The beauty of the one was to find a sub- 
stitute in the scientific use of the other. ‘The 
instruments were to be so large that new and 
striking discoveries were to follow inevitably, 
and, if possible, living beings on the surface 
of the moon were to be descried, as a_be- 
ginning. 

It would, however, be a.gross error to take 
these wild imaginings as a complete index. 
of his strange character. A very extensive 
course of reading had given him the generous 
idea that the future well-being of the race 
was the object for a good man to strive to 
forward. ‘Towards the end of his life at 
least, the utter futility of his money to give 
any inner satisfaction oppressed him. more 
and more. The generous impulses.and half- 
acknowledzed enthusiasms of earlier days 
began to quicken, and the eccentric and un- 
symmetrically developed mind gave strange 
forms to these desires. If he had lived to 
carry out his own plans, there is little doubt 
that his fellow citizens would have gained 
less from his gifts than they will now gain. 
If his really powerful mind could have re- 
ceived a symmetric training, there is no ques- 
tion but that the present disposition of his 
endowment would entirely satisfy him. 

He has been most fortunate in having his 
desires studied and given an ultimate form 
by successive sets of. trustees, who had no 
ends in view but to make this strangely ac- 
quired gift most useful to the city, the State, 
and the country. He will be ‘buried in the 
base of the pier of the great equatorial on 
Mount Hamilton, and will have sucha tomb 
as no old world emperor could have com- 
manded or imagined. 
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Mr. Lick’s first deed of trust was dated 
July 16th, 1874, and provided for the con- 
struction of his observatory at Lake Tahoe, 
or at some other point, if this should’ prove 
to be unfavorable. ‘The first Board of ‘Trus- 
tees ceased to hold office in September, 1875, 
and a second board assumed its duties. 

A further consideration of the proposed 
site of the observatory at Lake Tahoe led to 
the conclusion that whatever might be the 
advantages of this situation; the disadvan- 
tages arising from the extremely severe win- 
ters would. probably outweigh them.. Mr. 
Lick himself was convinced of this, and was 
advised to examine mountains further south. 
During the summer of 1875, Mr. Lick sent 
Mr. Fraser, his agent, toreport on Mount St. 
Helena, Monte Diablo, Loma. Prieta, and 
Mount Hamilton, with special reference to 
their accessibility, and to the convenience of 
establishing extensive buildings on their sum- 
mits, 

\Ir? Fraser’s visit to Mount Hamilton was 
made in August, 1875. In many respects, 
this seemed to be the best situated of all the 
mountain peaks, 
complete astronomical establishment might 
one day be planted on its summit seemed 
more like a. fairy tale than like sober fact. 
[t was at that time a wilderness. <A few cat- 
tle ranches occupied the valleys around it. 
Its slopes were covered with chapparal, or 
thickets of scrub oak. Not -even.a trail led 
The nearest house was eleven ‘miles 
away. ‘here were three sharp peaks con- 
nected by two saddles: the east peak (prop- 
crly northeast peak), 4,448 feet high; the 
middle peak, 4,318 feet; and finally Mount 
Hamnlton, 4.302 feet. ‘The last seemed. to 
be the most satisfactory, but it was obvious 
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that Immense quantities of the hard grey- 
wacke rock, of which the mountain is com- 
posed, would have to be removed in order 
to secure a level platform for the houses and 
instruments. In fact, over seventy thousand 
tons of solid rock have been so removed, the 
surface having béen lowered as much as 
The expense of 


thirty-two feet places. 


Constructing a practicable road to the summit 
would certainly be great (in fact, it has cost 
avout eighty thousand dollars), and finally 
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Yet the possibility that a 
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the question of water-supply was a serious 
one. This latter difficulty has been  sur- 
mounted by the discovery of springs 300 
feet below the summit level, and only 4,300 
feet distant from the observatory. 

Mount Hamilton presented immense ad- 
vantages on the score of its nearness to San 
José, where two railways meet, and especially 
because it was known that the fogs which 
cover the Santa Clara Valley at nightfall, 
and which last until the sun is quite high the 
next day, did not, at least usually, extend to 
the peak. On these grounds, chiefly, Mr. 
Fraser. recommended, and Mr. Lick practi- 
cally accepted, Mount Hamilton as the site 
for the future observatory. 

During the summer of 1876, the Trustees 
were engaged in correspondence with vari- 
ous astronomers and opticians, and one of 
their number visited personally many observ- 
atories in Europe. In the autumn of 1876, 
the third (and present) Board of ‘Trustees 
was appointed. 

In 1875, Mr. Lick had proposed to Santa 
Clara county to definitively place his observa- 
tory on Mount Hamilton, if the county would 
construct a road to the summit. This propo- 
sition was accepted in 1875 by the super- 
visors and the road was completed in 1876. 

No more magnificent mountain road exists 
in the United States, when all the -circum- 
stances of fine scenery, excellent road-bed, 
and extensive and commanding views are 
considered. 

‘The road rises four thousand feet in twen- 
ty-two miles, and the grade nowhere exceeds 
six and a half feet in one hundred, or three 
hundred and forty-three feet to the mile. 
Most of the road is materially less steep than 
this. 

The first four miles (of the twenty-six) is 
a fine, nearly level avenue, laid out in a per- 
fectly straight line in the Santa Clara valley. 
The ascent of the foot hills is then com- 
menced, and the road begins a series of twist- 
ings and turnings, which are necessary in or- 
der to keep the gradient low. ‘Toward the 
end of the route the road winds round and 
round the flanks of the mountain itself and 
overlooks one of the most picturesque of 


scenes. The lovely valley of Santa Clara 


+ 
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and the Santa Cruz mountains to the west, 


‘a bit of the Pacific and the Bay of Monterey 


to the southwest, the Sierra Nevada, with 
countless ranges to the southeast, the San 


Joaquin valley, with the Sierras beyond, 


to the east, while to the north lie many 
lower ranges of hills, and on the horizon, 
Lassen’s Butte, one hundred and seventy five 
miles away. The Bay of San Francisco lies 
flat before you like a child’s dissecting map, 
and beyond it is Mount ‘lamalpais, at the 
entrance to the Golden Gate. Monte Diablo 
lies to the northeast, forty-one miles distant. 
Mount St. Helena is not visible. Mount 
Hamilton dominates all its neighbors, and 
holds a singularly isolated and advantageous 
place. | 

The land for the site (1350 acres) was 
granted by Congress on June 7, 1876, and 
a purchase of 191 acres was subsequently 
made by the Trustees, to enable them to 
control the access of the reservation. 

Mr. Lick died on October 1, 1876. At 
his death a number of legal questions arose 
which required some years to settle. It was 
not until 1879 that the financial affairs of the 
trust were in such a condition that active 
preparations for the observatory could be be- 
gun. | 

In the summer of this year, Mr. Burnham, 
a most distingutshed observer of double stars, 
was asked by the ‘l'rustees to transport his 
own very perfect telescope to the summit of 
Mount Hamilton, and there to actually make 
an extended series of observations similar to 
those he was constantly making at Chicago, 
his home, or at the observatories of Dart- 
mouth College and of Washington, where he 
was a frequent visitor. In this way a very 
satisfactory judgment of the fitness of Mount 
Hamilton foran observatory site could be had. 

Mr. Burnham spent the months of August, 
September and October on the summit, in a 
small canvas-covered observatory, which was 
perched on the narrow saddle of the moun- 
tain peak. 

His report to the ‘Trustees gives a sober 
but an enthusiastic account of the prevailing 
conditions. Of sixty nights, no less than 
forty-two were of the very highest class, seven 
were quite suitable for observations, while 


eleven were cioudy or foggy. This estimate 
of high class nights does not rest simply on 
the observer’s judgment. He has left an ex- 
tensive series of actual measures of difficult | 
double stars, and a catalogue of forty-two 
new doubles discovered by him during this 
short period. It is to be noted that in many 
cases Mr. Burnham’s new double stars bear 
peculiar witness to the excellent conditions 
of vision. He was examining with his six- 
inch telescope the stars which had been de- 
scribed as double by the elder Struve, with 
the nine-inch telescope of Dorpat.  Struve’s 
telescope collected two and one-fourth times 
more light than the other, and was one and a 
half times more efficient in pure separating 
power. Yet stars which Struve had _ cata- 
logued as double, were found by Mr. Burnham 
to be ¢vzpfle. . Other new stars of great diffi- 
culty were found. 

Mr. Burnham says: ‘* Remembering that 
these stars were discovered with what, in, 
these days of great refractors, would be con- 
sidered as a very inferior instrument in point 
of size, we may form some conception of 
what might be done with an instrument of 
the power of that at the Naval Observatory 
(twenty-six inch aperture), or with the Pul- 
kowa glass (of thirty inch aperture).” 

The large telescope of the Lick Observa- 
tory is to have an aperture of thirty-six in- 
ches, and a length of sixty feet. 

Another most important point is not spe- 
cially noted by Mr. Burnham. Not only are 
many nights of the highest excellence, but a 
large proportion of the remaining ones are 
very suitable for work. ‘here are many as- 
tronomical researches where it is of great im- 
portance that a series of observations should 
be continuous; and for all such researches 
Mount Hamilton is an almost. unrivalled 


site. This stay of Mr. Burnham’s was a con- 


vincing proof that the site for the future ob- 
servatory had been well chosen. 

The ‘Trustees have followed a wise policy 
in inviting various astronomers to spend 
short periods at Mount Hamilton, and ‘to ac- 
vise them upon the work of construction and 
equipment. These invitations have been so 
timed as to enable the visiting astronomers 
to render material aid in the construction of 
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the observatory, by setting up the various in- 
struments in the best manner, or so as to per- 
mit these instruments to be thoroughly test- 
ed by actually making observations of per- 
manent value by their aid. Inthis way, the 
Trustees have obtained observations of the 
‘Transit of Mercury (1881) and of the Tran- 
sit of Venus (1883), in addition to securing 
competent professional judgments on the 
work then completed, and valuable opinions 
on that still remaining to be done. 

The actual work of construction was be- 
gun In 1880, under the personal supervision 
of Capt. R. S. Floyd and the superintendent 
~ of construction, Mr. Fraser. Their unceas- 
ing care, great practical knowledge, and 
ready comprehension of purely astronomical 
requirements have contributed to the excel- 
lence of the observatory in no small degree. 

The summers of 1880 and 1881 were 
spent in obtaining a suitable platform for 
the observatory buildings, by blasting the 
rock away until a level surface was obtained 
thirty-two feet lower than the original sum- 
mit. A sufficient water supply was obtained 
and utilized at once. In later years the 
earlier and temporary arrangements have 
been replaced by permanent ones. 

All the buildings of the observatory proper 
are now completed, except the dome for the 
large equatorial. A suitable dwelling house 
has been erected, others will be required. 
All the principal instruments of the observ- 
atory but one have been designed, ordered, 
constructed, inspected, and are now suitably 
mounted so that observations could be at 
Mosteof the minor apparatus 
is also in place. . 

An extensive astronomical library 1s _ re- 
quired, which is in course of formation. In 
order to do vaiuable and original work, it is 
necessary to know exactly what has been 
done by others.. Hardly any gift to the 


once begun. 


observatory would be so useful as a perma- 
nent library fund. 

The terms of Mr. Lick’s deed of trust 
do not allow the Lick Trustees to begin 
at once to pay “salaries to astronomical ob- 
servers. Their duty is to build and equip 
an astronomical observatory of the most 
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perfect kind, and to transfer this to the 
Regents of the University of California, to- 
gether with the unexpended balance of the 
$700,000 originally given by Mr. Lick. The 
organization of the astronomical force is en- 
trusted to the Regents, who appoint the di- 
rector of the observatory and the various 
astronomers, and who pay the salaries of the 
latter from the income of the observatory. 
Probably this income, when it is available, 
will be sufficient for the purpose. In the 
mean time, there are astronomical observa- 
tions which should be begun at once, but 
which cannot be unless the salaries of the 
competent assistants can be provided for. 

It is of the first importance to find some 
means of paying the: salaries of one or two 
observers for the years 1886 and 1887, in 
order that the magnificent equipment may 
be at once put to its legitimate uses. No 
great sum is required, but a few thousand 
dollars-at this time would be of real service. 

In any event, it. will not be very long 
before the observatory enters into activity. 
The only questions yet remaining are the fab- 
rication of the large object-glass and the prep- 
arations for its use. The rough glass is now 
in the hands of the makers, Messrs. Alvan 
Clark & Sons. There is no reason to doubt 
their success in an undertaking for which 
they have served a magnificent apprentice- 
ship, in making the equatorials at Madison, 
Princeton, Washington, University of Vir- 
ginia and at Pulkowa. 

A dome of about seventy feet in diameter 
and an elaborate mounting for the telescope 
must be ready for the objective when it 
leaves the hands of the makers. These con- 
structions must be most carefully studied, 
but it is certain that they can be successfully 


made. In a comparatively short time the 


generous gift of Mr. Lick to his fellow-citi- 


zens of California is sure to bear fruit. 

The new observatory is magnificently built, 
endowed, and placed; and it has a field of 
work before it which is in many respects 
unique. Everything will depend upon the 
faithfulness of the astronomers who are 
privileged to utilize these perfect instruments 
in a perfect situation. 


Edward S. Holden. 
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JOHN McCULLOUGH. 


PERSONAL admirers, friendly critics, and 
distinguished members of the dramatic pro- 
fession have paid their tribute to the dead 
tragedian, in praise of his manly qualities, 
his social nature, and his kindness of heart ; 
but in noting the career of the popular actor, 
the great reason for his success in. his_ pro- 
fession has been overlooked. He has been 
spoken of as a chairmaker, who, on some al- 
most unremembered occasion, appeared in 
a small part in a comedy played at one of 
the Philadelphia theaters ; as a suddenlypro- 
moted utility man, entrusted with the delivery 
of a few words in the tragedy of ‘ Julius 
Cesar.” But there must needs have been 
many months of patient work, and of earnest 
study of authors and of the dramatic art, to 
have enabled the hitherto uncultured chair- 
maker to appear as a leading tragedian before 
very large audiences in nearly every city in 
the Unjted States, and even to win unstinted 
praise from the London critics, who are 
usually cynical when called upon to admit 
that an actor from America Is. the possessor 
of a spark of dramatic talent. In the cour- 
try where Edwin Forrest had been chilled by 
cold reviews of his performances, McCul- 
lough won recognition on his merits as an 
actor, and made many warm friends among 
the patrons of the drama. Dion Boucicault 
had predicted a great London success for 
his impersonation of Virginius, and the pre- 
diction was fully verified. 

John McCullough did not pose as a stu- 
dent, did not wear a preoccupied air when 


-brought-in contact with people off the stage, 


nor wrinkle his brow? as if in deep thought; 
he laid no plans to be pointed out as “one 
of the most diligent students in the profes- 
sion”: and thus the man who did not act 
when out of the theater, who could find 
time to exchange salutations with his friends, 
iudulge in a chop at a rotisserie, or play a 
game of billiards at a hotel, was rated asa 
“genial gentleman and a delightful compan- 


lon ; a pretty good actor in some parts ; but 
he doesn’t study—he will never rank with 
Doleful Lugubrious as a star.” Occasionally, 
however, it would be noted that the man 
with the unaffected manner and cheerful dis- 
position had, in his early career, always 
‘“‘understudied ” the other parts in the plays 
in which he appeared, and that the precau- 
tion thus taken at such great pains, had, fre- 
quently made his services available in the 
case of sudden illness of the person whose 
lines had been understudied. It is also re- 
lated that on one occasion, when the indis- 
position of the great star necessitated the 
substitution of another play or the closing of 
the theater, and subsequent great loss to the 
manager, the warm-blooded young actor vol- 
unteered to give a performance and accejt 
any play that the company had recently 
played in, or that the members were most 
familiar with—and did appear in one of the 
most dithcult of the legitimate tragedies that 
evening, to the great delight of those who 
composed the audience. It seems to have 
never occurred to some of the writers whose 
utterances go to make up. public opinion, 
that a man may be a diligent student. and 
yet have time to mingle with the world as 
they themselves mingle ; and the fact. has ap- 
parently been overlooked that John McCul- 
lough was earnestly devoted to his profession 
with rare unselfishnessgand that too much 
study probably caused the bréaking down 
that resulted in his untimely death. 

Long before the time when Mr. Forrest 
engaged him as leading man, the young actor 
had eagerly read such works on the drama 
as were accessible to him; and on being en- 
couraged to make use of the extensive library 
collected by the great tragedian, the student 
spent every available minute of his time. in 
devouring the contents of the many valuable 
works which had been thus placed at his 
command. Mr. Forrest took,frequent occa- 
sion to satisfy himself that the young actor 


| 
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was profiting by his study, and would fre- 
quently question him as to his understand- 
ing of the plays he had read, or as to the 
meaning of passages that are regarded as 
obscure. In these questionings the young 
ian frequently responded with whole pages 
of the text from memory; but mere repeti- 
tion of the words would not suffice the tutor ; 
an answer was required that would show a 
knowledge of the meaning of the author. It 
was before the time when the phrase was in- 
vented that permits the popular actor to 
claim that he has ‘created the character” 
in the play which has for the time struck the 
fancy of the public. The tutor held: that 
the province of the actor was not only to 
conscientiously deliver the language of the 
playwright, but to faithfully portray the char- 
acter created by the author, and this could 
only be accomplished by diligent study of 
the.whole play. As the student turned over 
the leaves of a volume of Shakespeare, and 
his eye rested on the tragedy of “ Hamlet,” 
he.inquired why that tragedy was no longer 
included tn the list of plays to be presented 
in the engagements made by the great trage- 
dian. ‘This opportunity to test the young 
Inan’s memory and understanding could not 
be overlooked : 

‘Don’t you know that the Prince of Den- 
inark, according to popular idea, should be 
played by an actor of juvenile appearance— 
a stripling not yet of sufficient age to succeed 
to the throne left vacant by the death of his 
father? And yet the author does not fur- 
nish the basis for the popular idea... How 
does Shakespeare describe Hamlet  physi- 
eally:2.” ‘ 

The reply was instant: “ As a man_ of 
thirty years of age, an athlete, and of full 
habit.” 

‘ Quote the lines that warrant that descrip- 
tlom,” 

‘They are to be found in the fifth act, 
‘in the scene with the grave-digger; in the 
acceptance of the challenge delivered by 
young Osric; and in the fencing scene. I 
willread the colloquy between Hamlet and 
the First Clown, ashe is catled in: the 


volume: 


‘* Hamilet.—How absolute the knave is! we must 
speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us... 
How long hast thou been a grave-maker ? 

tst Clown.—Of all the days ’i the year, I came to’t 
that day that our last king Hamlet overcame Fortin- 
bras. 

Hamlet. —Uow. long is that since ? 

ist Clown.—Cannot you tell that ? every fool can 
tell that. _It was the very day that young Hamlet 
was born ; he that was mad, and sent into England. 

Hamlet.— Ay, marry, why was he sent into Eng- 
land ? | 

1st Clown.~Why, because he was mad: he shall 
recover his wits there, or, if he do not, it’s no great 
matter there. 

flamlet.—Why ? 

ist Clown.— T will not be seen in him; there the 
men are as mad as he. 

Hamilet.—How came he mad? 

ist Clown.—Very strangely, they say. 

flamlet.— How strangely ? 

7st Clown.— Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

flamlet. —Upon what ground ? 

1st Clown,.—Why, here, in Denmark. . I have been 
sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 


Clown. Hlere’s a skull now; this skull 
has lain in the earth three and twenty years. 

Hamlet.—-Whose was it ? 

st Clown. — . This same skull, sir, was Yor- 
ick’s skull, the King’s jester. 

ist Clown.—F'en that. 

Hamlet. —Let: me see. Alas,. poor Yorick !—I 
knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy: he hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times.’ 

‘After the acceptance of the challenge, 
Horatio expresses: his fear that Hamlet will 
lose the wager with Laertes, and Hamlet re- 
plies: ‘I do not think so: since he went in- 
to France I have been in constant practice ; 
I shall win at the odds ! 

‘And during the fencing bout, in the pres- 
ence of the court, the (Queen completes the 
description, while expressing her fears at the 
result : 

A7ng.—Our son shall win. 

Oucen-— > He's fat and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy 
brows: 
The Queen carouses to thy fortune, Ham- 
let. 


Come, let me wipe thy face.’ ”’ 


Many years after his conversations with 


Mr. Forrest, McCullough expressed his grat- 
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itude to his patron for the benefit derived 
from his association with him, and even for 
the hard work that fell to his lot, in relieving 
the star of the drudgery of rehearsal at the 
different theaters where he played. McCul- 
lough rehearsed the part to be taken by Mr. 
Forrest, and instructed the members of the 
company in-the ‘‘ business” of each scene. 
Even in the play of ‘‘ The Gladiator,” the 
single manuscript copy of which was jeal- 
ously guarded by its owner, McCullough was 
able to give the cues by repeating the 
speeches of Spartacus, which he had memor- 
ized by hearing them delivered during the 
play. 

After accepting an engagement at Ma- 
guire’s Opera House, when Mr. Forrest had 
practically retired from thestage because of his 
sciatica, McCullough’s contract required him 
to support such actresses as Mrs. Bowers, 
but he could decline to support any male 
star, unless one of the first magnitude. In 
the intervals occasioned by the appearance of 
such performers as Dan bryant, .McCul- 
lough had the privilege of making a venture 
in Virginia City on his own account, and at 
once captured the impulsive citizens of that 
then prosperous place. On the day of his 
benefit the men about town inaugurated a 
plan for insuring the greatest receipts for any 
single performance ever given in that place: 
at each cigar-stand where tickets for the 
benefit were on sale, a dozen men were en- 
gaged in shaking dice to determine which 
one of the number should pay for twenty 
tickets of admission ; and after the tickets 
were delivered to the winner, they would be 
instantly destroyed, and another ‘shake ” 
entered upon. ‘The benefit yielded over 
two thousand dollars, though the theater 
would hold only six hundred. It was not 
the money that gratified him, so much as the 
fact that he found a community so friendly 


«that they would tolerate any kind of perform- 


ance, as he expressed it, and he “ trespassed 
on their good nature by appearing as Riche- 
lieu.” Hecontinued: “It has been my am- 
bition for some time past to appear as the 
Cardinal, but I could not have mustered up 


courage to try it with any less friendly audi- 


ence; but they have ey me to pay it 
again on my next visit!’ 

After four presentations of the play, he 
said: ‘* Now I feel-that I may put the char- 
acter on my list, but it was an awful trial to — 
give it for the first time.” | 

Love for his art predominated—no sacri- 
fice was too great where any good could be 
accomplished by surrender of rights, or dig- 
nity, or profit. When Mrs. Lander played an 
engagement at the Metropolitan Theater to 
empty benches, she was very much embit- 
tered against the people of California for 
their lack of appreciation. Mr. McCullough 
persuaded her to play two weeks at the Cal. 
ifornia Theater, not only setting aside an at- 
traction that was bringing in good returns, 
but volunteering to take any part in any of 
the plays in her repertoire ; and more than 
that, he visited his personal friends, and 
asked them to attend the performances as a 
tribute to the great actress. . McCullough 
appeared with her in the plays “Marie Antoi- 
nette,” “‘Queen Elizabeth,” and ‘Marie Stu- 
art,” but his courtesy was severely tested 
when he was asked to appear in “ Masks 
and Faces” (the play selected for her bene- 
fit). It was easy for the beneficiary to step 
down from her throne to play the part of 
Peg Woffington, because old-time custom 
had sanctioned the presentation of a comedy 
by a tragedienne on a benefit night ; but there 
was scarcely anything to justify the appear- 
ance of so ponderous an actor as McCul- 
lough in the part of Triplet. But the audi- 
ence accepted the performance, without 
knowing the reason for the odd cast. 

Walter Montgomery’s appearance at the 
Metropolitan Theater had been equally un- 
fortunate, and Mr. McCullough gave him an 
opening at the California Theater at the sac- 
rifice of good business. It was during this 
engagement that Mr. Montgomery made 
his hit in “ Louis XI.” Before the close of 
the engagement, Mr. McCullough treated the 
San Franciscans to another Shakesperian 


revival—“‘Julius Czesar”—with a cast. of 


characters surpassing any previous presenta- 
tion, and that will not be equaled for many 
years — Walter Montgomery as Mark An- 
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tony, John McCullough as Brutus, Lawrence 
Barrett as Cassius, Harry Edwards as Julius 
Czesar. The eharacters were alternated on 
four successive nights. | 

His modesty as to his merits was remark- 
able. After playing Othello for the tirst 
time, he called on a journalist whose duties 
kept him late in the office, and apologized 
for his intrusion. 


‘‘When you are quite through with your. 


work, I wish to talk about my performance— 
I saw you in the audience—and I cannot 
rest until I know whether I have disappoint- 
ed you. Some of the blemishes that I know 
of can remedy at the next performance, but 
- IT want to learn whether there are too many 
to justify me in keeping the character on 
my list.” 
He afterwards had the satisfaction of being 


warmly complimented by Walter Montgom- 
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ery and Edwin Booth, as the very best Othello 
on the English-speaking stage. 

After the death of Ratston, his backer in 
the California Theater, McCullough found 
that $60,000. paid in by him to the bank had 
not been placed to his credit. Before pro- 
ducing the receipts for the payments, he 
said : 

“Tf this transaction will reflect on Ralston’s 
memory, I will tear up the papers.” 

The matter was never satisfactorily adjust- 
ed, and McCullough found it necessary to 
continue his tour as a star, to make money 
enough to meet his debts. The. remainder 
of his career is fresh before us—a series of 
brilliant successes, a sudden collapse of the 
power that had been overtaxed, and a bright 
light dimmed forever. 

**Q, ruined piece of nature! This great world 

Shall so wear out to nought.” 


. SUGGESTION ON THE INDIAN QUESTION: 


IN addition to the flood of ill-considered 
matter which has been published on the In- 
dian .question, some of it colored by narrow 
prejudice, and a still greater portion by false 
sentiment, able papers have been written by 
men of practical views and of long experi- 
ence in Indian affairs. It is not the object 
of this paper to criticise what has been writ- 


ten, or to enter into any general discussion of 


the subject, but simply to call attention to 


one vicious feature of the policy hitherto. 
pursued, and which seems likely to be con- . 


tinued in the future. 


The actual number of Indians within the. 


limits of the United States is something over 
two hundred and sixty thousand. ‘This ts ex- 
clusive of those in Alaska, but includes the 
semt-civilized tribes, or ** Nations” of the In- 
dian ‘Territory, and alsoabout six thousand ne- 
croes, ex-slaves, and runaways, and their de- 
scendants, who have been adopted into the 


tribes, and may to all intents and purposes - 


be considered Indians. ‘This number seems 


insignificant when compared with our large 


and rapidly-increasing population. It is 
only the anomalous civil status of the In- 
dian, the obstacles in the way of his civiliza- 
tion, and the uneasy consciousness that he 
has suffered wrongs at our hands which re- 
quire atonement, that make the problem a 


perplexing one. 


With few exceptions, those who may be 
supposed best, qualified to fix our Indian 
policy seem to have arrived at the same gen- 
eralconclusions. These may be briefly stated 
as follows: Tribal relation should be broken 
up as far as possible. Land should be al- 
lotted to the heads of families in severalty, 
said land to be exempt for a term of years 
from all taxation, sale, mortgage, or judg- 
ment of any court. All Indian children 
should be educated (by compulsion, where 
necessary) in industrial and other schools. 
In the meantime, government aid should be 
gradually withdrawn, as the Indian progresses 
in his knowledge of agriculture and other 


civilized pursuits, until he becomes able to 


stand alone and assume the duties and priv- 
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ileges of an American citizen. Compara- 
tively little has as yet been done toward car- 
rying out the practical common-sense poiicy 
thus outlined, though at first glance it might 
seem an easy matter for a nation so wealthy 
and powerful as ours. 

We have shown as a people an honest de- 
sire to deal justly with our wards; but, in 
spite of our good intentions, vacillation, un- 
certainty, and too often injustice, still mark 
the course of our Indian policy. 

The reasons for this may be found in fre- 
quently changing administrations con- 
gresses, party exigencies, and, above all, pri- 
vate and local interests, intrigues, and preju- 
dices. Cattlemen and others on the skirts 
of almost every reservation anxiously await 
the time when the reservation will be thrown 
open for settlement, or greatly reduced in 
size, and to accomplish this object bring to 
bear every engine known to our politics. 

The prevailing sentiment inthe vicinity of 
an Indian reservation is, that ‘‘ It is a shame 
for the Indians to have such a fine body of 
land,” and that they *‘ ought to be removed,” 
no matter where to, so that they ure removed. 
The daily view of large bodies of unoccupied 
land, near the railroads and towns it may be, 
produces a feeling of irritation in the white 
man, and, aided by a touch of race preju- 
dice, would of itself cause him finally to 
hate the Indian, who 1s innocent of the abuse, 
if there be one, and is simply living where 
he has been placed by the yovernment. Set- 
tlers from the East, even Christians, and those 
of high intelligence; who have always re- 
garded the Indian (at a distance) with kind- 
ness, soon fall in with the prevailing sentt- 
ment. ‘The settler knows that missionaries 
have been among the Indians for many years, 
yet he sees them passing to and fro in sav- 
age garb, ignorant, idle, filthy, and, as he 
soon comes to view It, paupers upon the 
bounty of the government ; and the feeling 
of rather benevolent curiosity with which he 
at first regarded him™is changed to disgust. 
Near the larger reservations, also, even at the 
present day, a sense of constant insecurity 
fills the very air, which can only be under- 
stood by those who have felt it. The settler 
witnesses the frantic orgies of the Indian, 
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listens to the weird music of his midnight 
incantations, and remembers the tales of In- 
dian massacres which fill so many pages of 
our history. He soon looks upon the In- 
dian as an uncanny and dangerous creature, 
possessing few human attributes ; and be- 
comes as unscrupulous as any “old-timer” 
as to the means for getting rid of him. Let 
an ‘‘ Indian scare” arise, and the thin veneer 
of civilization gives way. -He becomes as 
savage as any Indian. - No other hatred ts 
so bitter and unreasoning as that prompted 
by fear. It is no use to tell the settler that 
the Indian will remain peaceable if justly 
treated, for he knows that injustice is very’ 
likely to be committed, and hates the Indian 
in anticipation of the revenge he fears. If 
his family is to be slain, it will console him 
not a whit that they have fallen as an expia- 
tory sacrifice for the sins of his own race. 
He prefers. at any sacrifice of. justice or sol- 
emn obligations, to have the Indian removed 
at once. | 

It would be asking too much of human 
nature to expect Just views on the Indian 
question from settlers in the vicinity of res- 
ervations ; yet, in the long run, they have 
more influence than any other class in the 
decision of questions pertaining to the re 
moval or location ef Indians. 

There are but two possible final solutions 
of the Indian question. The Indians may 
be exterminated by war, famine, whisky, and 
disease, or they may undergo the euthanasy 
of merging into and. being absorbed by the 
‘““superior race.” At one time the former 
solution seemed the more probable one. — It 
Was a generally accepted theory that the race 
was inherently incapable of civilization, and 
was doomed by some mysterious law to 
wither away and become extinct when placed 
In contact with the white race. This theory 
is not entirely abandoned yet, and the story 
is still told and believed by some, that no 
matter what decree of education and _ train- 
ing may be bestowed upon an Indian, he 
will, sooner or later, resume his blanket and 
breech-clout. “The uniform testimony, how- 
ever, of the unselfish men who have devoted 
their lives to the spiritual and material up- 
lifting of the Indian, refutes the revolting 
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belief that the failures of the past are due to 
any fatal defect in the character of the In- 
dian; while the results attained in some. in- 
stances during recent years justify the hope 
that with judicious management the Indians 
still remaining may yet become homogene- 
ous members of our body social and politic. 
Looking back over the last decade, it will be 
seen that many tribes have made decided ad- 
vancement. Let us not forget, in the pride 
of our strength and knowledge, that it has re- 
quired many hundreds, perhaps many thous- 
ands, of years for us to struggle up to the 
plane (not such a lofty one as could be de- 
sired) which we now occupy. 

If we may trust the figures of the Indian 
Bureau, the Indians are at present slowly 
increasing in numbers, the decrease in cer- 
tain tribes being rather more than compen- 
sated for by the increase in others. 
complete change.of diet and habits which 
they are obliged to undergo during the civil- 
izing process Is fatal to many, but as the In- 
dian becomes accustomed to his new modes 
of life, the natural laws of increase again as- 
sert themSelves. The final absorption of the 
Indian by the white race is inevitable; is, 
from every point of view, desirable for both 
races ;.and anything which delays the final 
result 1s to that extent mischievous and ex- 
pensive. ‘There will be an Indian problem 
so long as any considerablé numbers of In- 
dians live together on a reservation or other 
body of land (whether owned in severalty or 
otherwise) constituting a separate class, with 
special interests differing from and sometimes 
incompatible with those of the people around 
them. The policy of gathering the Indians 
together in large numbers on extensive reser- 
vations, has been a most pernicious one. It 
_ Isolates them toa great extent from civilizing 
examples and influences, and has the direct 
effect of fostering their pride of race, keeping 


alive their traditions of ancient glory, and 


allowing full scope to the practice of savage 
rites and customs. ‘The expiring embers of 
savagery and heathenism should be scattered, 
not heaped together. 


The work of civilizing a large mass of sav-. 


ages by means of the small handful of leaven 
contained in an agency and mission station 


is painfully slow. This is the case, no mat- 
ter how able and earnest the agent may be. 
The Indian agent is the popular scapegoat 
for all our sins and shortcomings toward the 


Indian. Much of this denunciation is un-- 


just, for some agents labor zealously and 
intelligently, in the face of obstacles and trials 
which must be seen to be appreciated. Many 
of them, however, are selected for reasons 
other than fitness, and although their tenure 
of office is nominally for four years, they 
practically have no fixed tenure whatever, 
and the most efficient and honest agent Is 
sooner or later removed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a majority, perhaps, of the agents, 
even if fairly honest as agents go, perform 
their duties in a merely perfunctory manner. 

The education of Indian children at Car- 


-lisle, Hampton, and other schools in the 


East, is in the right direction, and ought to 
be undertaken much more extensively than 
it is. The farther such schools are removed 
from the tribes to which the pupils belong, 
the better for obvious reasons. ‘The good 
effect of such education, however, is 1n great 
measure counteracted by returning the chil- 
dren so educated to a large reservation, where 
they will be deprived of all civilized example 
and support, except such as may be found 
among the agency employés. 

‘The true policy is to segregate and isolate 
the small tribes from each other as far as 
possible, instead of herding them together. 
It is probably impracticable to undo what 
has been done in this. respect, but our west- 


ern States and Territories are still dotted with 


comparatively small reservations occupied by 
Indians too few in number to excite the se- 
rious apprehensions of their white neighbors. 
If these reservations are too large, let the 
surplus land be sold, with due precautions 
against the schemes of land-grabbers, whose 
plans are always laid; and the remainder 
(under proper restrictions) be allotted to the 
Indians in severalty: but it would neither 
be wise nor just to break up these smaller 
reservations and concentrate the Indians on 
larger ones, as seems likely to be done, in 
the supposed interest of economy. ‘The In- 
dians on these smaller reservations have, in 


nearly every instance, already made consid- 
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erable advancement in civilized modes of 
life. Owing to their small numbers, and the 
close proximity around them of the whites, 
they are constantly exposed to .civilizing in- 
fluences of every kind. ‘Their children learn 
to speak our language, in some instances at- 
tend the same schools with white children, 
and the traditions of their race are constantly 
weakened in a thousand ways. With judi- 
cious encouragement, the assistance of the 
government may be gradually withdrawn ; 
they will rapidly merge into the population 
around them, and their existence as a sepa- 
rate race will soon be only a fading tradition. 
Some ot the removals carried out in pursu- 


-ance of the policy of concentration have 


been with the consent of the Indians, partic- 
ularly that class who cling most tenaciously 
to their savage mode of life, and who resist 


most strenuously all efforts to civilize them. 


They prefer to live on a large and populous 
Indian reservation, as far as possible from the 
sight of white people. Almost-without ex- 
ception, those who realize that the old order 
of things is passing away, who manfully ac- 
cept the inevitable, and are doing what they 
can to adapt themselves to new and higher 
conditions, are strongly, sometimes agoniz- 
ingly, opposed to these removals. ‘The most 
pathetic chapters of Indian history are those 
that relate to the uprooting of Indian com- 
munities which had painfully acquired the 
first rudiments of civilization, and their re- 
moval, in spite of tears and protests, to some 
strange and perhaps unhealthy locality, there 
to recommence under. new and unfamiliar 
conditions, and in the face of opposition 
from still savage tribes—for the Indian who 
is not yet ready to accept civilization for 
himself always opposes covertly. or openly 
every attempt at advancement by members 
of his race. | Instances of such removals will 
readily occur to all who are familiar with 
the history of our dealings with the Indians. 
The remembrance of these things rankles 
keenly in the breast of the Indian, and, in 
many cases, greatly discourages him in his 
efforts to improve his land, and to acquire 
property. It cannot be otherwise, when it 
is remembered that by a simple executive 
order he may be required to abandon his 
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improvements and move on. In recent years 
compensation has generally, perhaps always, 
been offered for the property abandoned, 
but the wound is one that cannot be healed 
by dollars and cents. | 

A committee of distinguished gentlemen 
have recently been visiting our Indian reser- 
vations, with a view to ascertaining their con- 
dition and necessities, and recommending to 
our next Congress ‘such legislation as they 
may judge wise. If these gentlemen are 
correctly reported by interviewers, it 1s their 
intention to recommend that “ most of the 
smaller reservations be abandoned, and the 
Indians removed to some of the larger reser- 
vations.” However this may be, should the 
policy of the past few years be continued, 
we may expect before many years to see three 


‘or four new Indian Territories, the effect of 


which will simply be to prolong the existence 
of- the Indians as a separate race for a-few 


generations longer than would otherwise be . 


the case, and thus to hand down to our pos- 
terity a problem which, whatever new phases 
it may assume, will. be an annoying one. 
The policy of concentration delays instead 
of hastening the final solution of this ques- 
tion, and is therefore a vicious one, though 
an immediate economy might obviously be 
effected by reducing the present number of 
Agencies, about seventy, to seven, thereby 
rendering unnecessary a large number of 
employés now in the Indian service. ‘The 
saving in land would be inconsiderable, as 
the surplus land ought to be thrown open to 
settlers in any event, and doubtless will be 
disposed of in some way before very long. 
While unnecessary expénditure should be 
cuarded against in all branches of the gov- 
ernment service, there is danger in questions 
of this kind, that ideas of economy may be 
carried so far as to blind the vision to far 
weightier-and higher considerations. While 
practicing a wise economy, and generously 
dispensing our broad domain (inherited from 
the Indian) to the oppressed peasantry of 
Europe who seek our shores, let us also 
deal generously, justly, and mercifully toward 
the remnants of a proud and sensitive race 
who have suffered unspeakable wrongs at 
our hands. 


E. L. Huggins. 
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“THE WYOMING ANTI-CHINESE RIOT.”—ANOTHER VIEW. 


A FEw years before the war which resulted 
in Emancipation, a murder occurred in an 
Eastern county seat. The hostler in a hotel 
stable was a drunkard and unreliable. The 
landlord dismissed him, and employed a so- 
ber and honest colored man. ‘The dismissed 


white man, carrying out his threat, borrowed. 


a gun, went to the stable, and shot the col- 
ored man, who died instantly. ‘The mur- 
derer was arrested, and lodged in jail. Many 
of the people said: ‘‘Served him right: It 
was only a nigger. He had no right to.un- 
derbid or supplant a white man. ‘The land- 
lord had no right to give preference to one 
of another race.” ‘The murderer was tried, 
and found guilty of manslaughter, or of mur- 
der in the second degree, and sent to prison. 
The people soon petitioned. for his: pardon 
or for commutation, and ere long the man 
was at large. 

At that time most of the people of color 
were slaves. The free were shut out from 
the public schools, and they were not per- 
mitted to exercise the elective franchise. In 
almost every way they were an ostracized 
people. ‘They were not of “ the Caucasian 
race.” Then “on the side of their oppres- 
sors, there was power”; and even the su- 
preme Federal judge declared that “ colored 
men had no rights that white menwere bound 
to respect.” 

Everybody has heard that “history re- 
peats itself.” The Eastern senators and other 
friends of humanity, against whose opinions 
the able article of A. A. Sargent in the last 
OVERLAND is Intended as a defense of the 
California sentiment on the Chinese ques- 
tion, were always opposed to the then popu- 
lar sentiment in our country that justified 
slavery or apologized for the wrongs done 
to the people of color. Right on the ques- 
tion of human freedom then, when millions 
were arrayed with the slave-holder against 
the oppressed, these same Eastern senators 
and people are now on the side of the 


wronged Chinese, and opposed to Senator 
Sargent’s theories. Thus far, the presump- 
tion is in their favor. 

From the well-known character of the ex- 
senator, and from the high positions he has 
filled so honorably, we should have expected 
that after the infamous massacre of so many 
unoffending men at Rock Springs, he would 
use his vigorous pen in rebuke of the spirit 
that led to the slaughter of unarmed and al- 
most friendless foreigners—in rebuke of the 
murderers, and to prevent similar riot and 
bloodshed elsewhere. But we are disap- 
pointed. ‘The main tenor of his article is 
rather to apologize for feelings that led to the 
riot, than to rebuke the bloody rioters. And 
like nearly all that is written in California 
against anti-Chinese riots, or any wrongs 
done to the Chinese, the violence is depre- 
cated mostly because it does harm to our 
anti-Chinese cause, and strengthens the East- 
ern Opposition to our restriction law, rather 
than because of wrongs done to humanity, 
or of the infamy which attaches itself to our 
commonwealth, when wholesale murder goes 
unrebuked. Is it not to be feared that the 
public heart may be or may become so cal- 
lous as to be insensible to the wrongs done 
to a weak and despised people? Some of 
‘us have not forgotten that before emancipa- 
tion, and before the ballot was given to the 
people of color, they were the victims of all 
manner of wrongs and violence against which 
they had no redress. ‘Then there was a sad 
truth in the words of the wise man: “I con- 
sidered all the oppressions that are done un- 
der the sun: and beheld the tears of such as 
were oppressed, and they had no comforter; 
and on the side of their oppressors there was 


‘power; but they had no comforter.” And 


it may be that even in a Christian republic, 
the memorable words : 
** Right forever on the scaffold, 


Wrong forever on the throne,”’ 


have not lost their significance. 
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But this Chinese question is not to be set- 
tled by articles, however able, in the maga- 
zines. Nor should it be viewed only from 
the standpoint of the California workshop. 
It involves the interests of humanity, and 


rises high above all local questions of labor 


and capital. Nor is ita question of today 
only, but it involves interests as future as the 
ages. We should look at it from other and 
better standpoints, and not shrink from the 
investigation. But before doing this avrect/y, 
it is due to the excellent article under review 
that some of its doubtful positions have re- 
spectful notice. It must be brief. 

“The presence of Chinese in the work- 
shops, in the mines, in all agricultural pur- 
suits, leads to more or less frequent riots, in 
which they are killed or their houses burned, 
and is a reason why they. should not be al- 
lowed to come in numbers.”, 

Their presence in those places may be the 
occasion of the riots; it is not the’ cause. 
This lies in the unwillingness of the rioters 
to permit other laborers to work where they 
are wanted, and where they have a right to 
work if they can find a lawful employer. 
The logic of the senator is lame. It de- 
prives unoffending people on the other side 
of the Pacific of the exercise of their natural 
rights, because. outlaw rioters massacre the 
unoffending onthis side. ‘The unwillingness 
of the colonists to pay taxes without repre- 
sentation was not the cause of the war of the 
Revolution. The cause was the oppression 
of the British government—the wrong done 
to the people who knew their rights. The 
Chinese are not blameworthy in seeking em- 
ployment and giving labor for wages voluntari- 
ly offered. ‘The wrong is done by the rioters, 
who forcibly interfere with industrious and 
honest men exercising their God-given rights. 
Government should stop the riot and punish 
the rioters, the wrong-doers, and not do injus- 
tice to the innocent. | 

“The Caucasian race will not allow itself 
to be expelled from this country, or totally 
impoverished, without a bloody struggle to 
prevent it. If the law does not measure the 
difficulty and obviate it, the laboring masses 
will.” Our senator says this is not a threat, 


only a prophecy. Can the wish be the father 
to the prophecy? By just such sentiments, 
expressed by senators and others, and echo- 
ed by the secular press so freely, rioters and 
murderers are incensed. With such ex- 
pressed sentiments by men of influence as 
a wall of protection behind, the Kearneys 
and O’Donnells are emboldened in their 
incendiary harangues. 

Says the senator: ‘ The alternative” (of 
riot, because of their presence) ‘is exclusion 
by law.” Before this a consideration arises 
—have we a vigh¢ to exclude by law? And 
the assumed right includes power to enforce 
the law. And this power exercised leads to 
violence and injustice to thé weak and un- 
offending. But whence ts the right derived ? 
Not from the consent of the excluded, who, 
as men—as children of a’ common Creator 
and Fathér—have the natural right to seek 
labor and bread wherever they choose to go, 
provided always they do not trespass upon 
the rights of others. Not from the consent 
of the government from which the immi- 
grants come, for the government has not the 
right to grant power to others to prevent its 
own people from exercising their own inhe- 
rent and inalienable rights. Not from the 
divine Author of all rights, for he is no re- 
specter of persons; and geographical or 
political lines are of no consequence to the 
all merciful Father. 

3ut we must distinguish between the Chi- 
nese on the two sides of the Pacific, ‘ Right 
comes by occupation,” says Mr. Sargent. 
Therefore, he argues, those already here have 
the right to remain, and we must not exclude 
them ; only keep out those not yet in. But 
a restriction law, or any statute, does not 
give rights. Governmental laws only declare 
what is right. If the Chinese had no right 
to come, they have no righttostay. If they 
have the right to remain, they had the right 
to immigrate. And if these had the right to 
immigrate, others yet in China have a similar 
right. For the right of expatriation is not 
derived from the government left, nor is 
the right of immigration derived from the 
government of the country entered. Both 
are inalienable, inherent in man. God, the 
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Creator, who bestows this right upon his 
creatures—-the right to choose their own 
place of abode—in that bestowal knows no 
political Jines. Right comes by occu- 
pancy?” ‘Phe assumption ts a fallacy. ‘Then 
would the thief have a just claim upon the 
horse he has mounted! ‘hen had the mas- 
ter aright to the possessed slave bought with 
his money, and to which purchase the en- 
slaved had given his consent! ‘Then the 
man who had taken his neighbor’s wife as his 
own is her lawful owner, if her former hus- 
band and she consent to the new husband ! 
No! Right comes not by occupancy. . Nev- 
ertheless it is true, as our good senator prob- 
ably holds, that as the Chinese now here 
came by our legal consent, we should not 
drive them out. ‘This 1s far more generous 
and honorable than the doctrine and deter- 
mination of the old sandlot, ‘The Chinese 
must go.” But the fallacy lies in the false 
assumption that the right to come or go— 
the right of expatriation or of immigration 
—is derived from government. If Senator 
Sargent should wish to travel: or live in Ger- 
many, or Italy, or China, to compel him to 
ask permission of any government, or to 
forcibly prevent him from so traveling 
living, would be a gross act of injustice to 
him. No right is more.inherent or more 
claimed by the lover of liberty, than that of 
locomotion and of choosing his own place 
of residence. And right is of no color or 
race, 

In the article under review, two things are 
everywhere assumed—that because of ‘ the 
incompatibility of the two races,” the indi- 
viduals of the foreign race must be excluded 
perforce ; and that Eastern people, such as 
Senator Hoar and Henry Ward Beecher, de- 
sire the wholesale influx of Mongolians, 

The incompatibility of the two races Is un- 
deniable. ‘They. are very dissimilar. In the 
resent state of society and in the condition 
of both races, they are not likely to assimi- 
late... They should not. And yet time and 
(‘hristianity are great levelers. The people 
of the two nations are very wide apart, not 
because they are of different races, but be- 
cause of the great difference in their civiliza- 
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tions and their religions. The present great 
incompatibility might almost disappear, under 
favorable circumstances, if the pagan race 
were thoroughly molded by Christian influ- 
ences and Christian graces. Besides, the 
incompatibility of some of the classes of our 
own race in the United States 1s almost as 
great. What concord, what association, 1s 
there between Italians in Boston and the Pu- 
ritats of that city ? What affiliation is there 
in San Francisco between the Portuguese 
and New Englanders or native Americans ? 
Even between Irish, or French, or Spanish 
Catholics or American Protestants there is al- 
most no affiliation. It,is not because either 
is in the fault; but the religions, or the lan- 
guage, or the national customs, of the two: 
are so different. ‘The incompatibility is so 
great we cannot expect association. Does 
it follow that we American-born citizens may 
enact restriction laws, and close our ports 
against the people of any land—pagan, Jew, 
Catholic, or freethinker If serious evils are 
occasioned by the excessive influx of foreign- 
ers from either Europe or Asia, let those evils 
be met, resisted and overcome by the intel- 
ligence and reilgion of the people of a Protes- 
tant nation. ‘The first, the most. essential 
thing is, to do right. Doing this, we may ex- 
pect the blessing of Him whose divine aid 
Christian patriots have ever invoked. 

The other mS is certainly a mis- 
take. It is not probable that any, whether in 
the Kast or on this Coast, whether as Chris- 
tians or humanitarians, deszve the influx of Chi- 
nese. It is more probable that Eastern sena- 
tors and Eastern clergymen, and the whole 
class, east or west, to which they belong, only 
ask that no wrong be done to humanity, and 
that the reciprocity of nations be respected. 
The writer of this is probably a fair specimen 
of the class towhich Mr. Sargent alludes; and 
he (the writer), as a Californian, wishes to 
say here, that he does not favor the influx of 
Chinese, or indeed of any foreigners. Espe- 
cially does he tear the constantly incoming tide 
of foreigners who are not capable of soon be- 
coming such citizens as are needed to build 
up a great and permanent Christian common- 


wealth. Senator Sargent must know. that 
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in the tides of immigration from some Euro- 
pean States there are elements far more threat- 
ening to the well-being of our country, and 
to Christian and civil institutions, than any 
that are borne to us by the western waves. 
These are foreboding: those are fearfully 
threatening. No: we do not desire, from 
either Asia or Europe, any overflow of peo- 
ples who, for want of those influences that 
led to the founding of our Christian nation, 
are incompatible with the children of the 
founders. But there is another and better 
way of solving the great problem before the 


American people. And the evils that are 


feared as consequences of unrestricted immi- 
gration must be met and overcome by other 
means. ‘They are within our reach, if we 
choose-to use them. It is only asked that 
in all our acts of legislation, State or federal, 
right be done—that the law of the God of 
Heaven and the Arbiter of Justice be accept- 
ed as supreme, higher than all human stat- 
utes. In this voluntary acceptance lies our 
strength, our highest good. 

There is no force in the supposed parallel 
of “ European States emptying their prisons 
and lunatic asylums upon us.” One nation 
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and government should prevent attempted 
wrong by another. European States should 
be made to punish their own criminals and 
feed their own paupers. And so should we 


do, if the Chinese people or government 


should send to us their prisoners or their lu- 
natics. But the immigrants from China are 
laborers, and come voluntarily, and only in 
the exercise of their own rights. Besides, 
if England’s poor miners, or Ireland’s poor 
farmers, or Germany’s poor and lovers of 
freedom come voluntarily to us to seek la- 
bor and food, for mercy’s sake don’t say, 
You can’t come. Let God and the poor of 
any land be the judge. You may do well to 
persuade them to stay at home, but the earth 
is the Lord’s, and he has given it to the 
children of men—not to Protestants or Cath- 
olics, not to Christians or to Jews, or to un: 
believers, not to pagans or to Yankees, but 
to men. If evils, great or small, flow from or 
accompany excessive immigration, battle with 
them, repress them, overcome them as oth- 
er evils, but never by wrong. Certainly, the 
descendants of the Puritans of England and 
of the Covenanters of Scotland may dare to 
do right. 
J: 
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To 


Right royal are the gifts, my friend, 
That pass ’tween you and me; 

lor richer hue than that I send 

Sidonian purple could not lend, 
That monarchs loved to see. 


Nor did the hoard of Midas hold, 
In all its shining Store, 

A deeper shade of yellow gold, 

Than your gay daffodils unfold, 
In burnished cups, a score. 


Better than gold or purple dye, 
And far more precious still,— ~ 
The gifts we send, both you and I, 
Possess a charm no wealth can buy, 

The fragrance of good-will. 


Greene. 


Charles 
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or a long time prior to 1839, the Chinese 
(covernment had made efforts to prevent the 
importation of opium into the Central King- 
dom, as the Chinese call their country. As 
early as 1821, the foreign opium vessels at 
\Whampoa were subjected to such serious an- 
~noyances from the authorities, that they were 
removed to the island of Lintin, in Macao 
Roads, at. the mouth of the Canton River, 
where permanent storeships were established. 
hut though they were removed so far from 


Canton, the trade suffered hardly any dim-— 


inution. The Chinese dealers paid for the 
oplum .at Canton, and received orders by 
which they obtained the drug at the fleet in 
their own boats,—the silence and inaction 
of the mandarins being secured by bribes. 
It is evident that the universal corruption 
among the Chinese officials rendered the 
efforts of the emperor to check the use and 
abuse of opium among his people almost 
nugatory, however sincere they may have 
been, 

larly in 1839, more vigorous measures 
were. taken. by the emperor for the enforce- 
ment of his prohibitory orders. Lin, a di- 
rector of the /xg-foo, or Board of War, 
nd governor-general of the ancient provin- 
ces of ‘Tso, was invested with. the red seals 
fa High Imperial Commissioner, and sent 
to Canton to bring the traffic in opium to 
mend. . He arrived in that city on the roth 
( Mareh, 1839, and.at once took the most 
risorous measures to execute his imperial 
master’s commands. It 1s hardly necessary 
ty say that his acts, although vigorous, were 


characterized by all the arrogance, conceit, ° 


nd ignorance of the power of the Western 
nations, which then marked the conduct of 
Chinese officials... The selection of for 
this task was a wise one, however, as the 
carnestness of that officer was undoubted ;— 
he having sworn not to° return until. all 
©} lum was banished from the Central King- 
He not only exerted all his power to 
Vor VI.—37. 


prevent the importation of the drug, but also 
endeavored to accomplish a thorough reform 
among the Chinese who were in the habit of 
using it. 

On the 18th of March, Lin issued his first 
proclamation to the foreigners, demanding 
the absolute surrender of all opium then in 
their possession ; and on the next day, the 
Chinese superintendent of maritime customs 
issued an order, forbidding all foreigners to 
leave Canton. There were about three hun- 
dred foreigners in the city at this time, and 
they at once became close prisoners in the 
foreign Aovgs (factories or commercial estab- 
lishments) which fronted on the river. All 
streets communicating with the city were 
closed with bricks and mortar; soldiers 
were posted on the adjacent buildings, and 
triple rows of boats were stationed on the 
river to prevent any escape in that direction. 
All Chinese compradors and servants were 
commanded to leave the buildings, and no 
one was permitted to furnish provisions of 
any kind to the imprisoned foreigners, who 
thus saw themselves threatened with starva- 
tion. 

On the 26th of March, Lin issued his sec- 
ond proclamation to the foreigners, giving 
four reasons why they should surrender their 
oplum at once. The next day, Captain El- 
liot, the British superintendent of trade. 
made a public declaration that he was forci- 


bly detained by the provincial government, 


and commanded the British merchants and 
shipmasters to surrender all opium in their 
possession on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. This order was complied with, and 
20,283 chests of opium, valued at over $12,-- 
000,000, were delivered up to the Chinese ; 
the surrender taking place at Chunhow, near 
the Bogue forts. ‘This immense amount was 
destroyed during the following June by im- 
mersing the drug in huge vats filled with 
lime, salt, and water. 

These events. precipitated a collision be- 
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tween England and China, in which, as 1s 
well known, the latter was worsted, and 
obliged to concede greater privileges than 
were ever before granted by the Chinese 
Government to “outside barbarians.” 


On a cool afternoon, in the month of 
March, 1839, a sedan chair, borne by two 
tall Chinese, entered the Golden I‘lowery 
Street of Canton. The bearers were neatly 
attired in trousers and blouses of blue silk, 
and wore on their heads felt caps of peculiar 
shape. In spite of the coolness of the day, 
the sweat stood in great drops on their faces, 
showing that they bore no trifling burden. 
With a queer, swinging gait, they made their 
way along the narrow, noisy, crowded thor- 
oughfare, and presently stopped before the 
large doors of a fine house. | With consider- 
able exertion, a portly Chinese gentleman 
extricated himself from the confined limits 
of the vehicle, and alighted in. the narrow 
street. He was the picture of an epicure 
and a lover of luxurious ease. His face was 
round and full, and wore a continual smile 
of happiness and good nature, which was 
confirmed by his merry, twinkling eyes. His 


rotund form would have served as a model. 


for the famous god of Longevity, so popular 
with the natives of the flowery land. His 
attire was rich and almost foppish. A robe 
of costly brocaded silk. of delicate color 
reached nearly to his feet, but was short 
enough to display elegant silk hose, and 
shoes of black embroidered satin. Over his 
robe, he wore a short, large-sleeved coat of 
finest broadcloth, lined with fur, fastened on 
the right breast with superb buttons and 
loops. Upon his head was an exquisite 
skull-eap, bearing the button. of his rank. 
He carried a magnificent fan, which he held 
sracetully above his head as he gave some 
directions to his servants before entering the 
house. 
This complacent personage was Chu, one 
of the oftticials who had accompanied’ His 
Excellency, Jin, to Canton. “he house he 
entered belonged to his friend Yuen, who, 
with the brilliant young poet, Vhayshing, had 
also come from Pekin in. the train of. Lin. 


Upon entering, Chu, conducted by a ser- 
vant, passed through a long hall, which was 
decorated with curious paintings and inscrip- 
tions, and wood carvings gorgeously gilded, 
and Chinese lamps hanging from the ceiling. 
Here and there were seen tables and other 
furniture of the rich inlaid work of Ningpo. 
Leaving this hall, he emerged into a large 
garden filled with trees and shrubs, marvel- 
ously trimmed, and intersected with ponds 
and reservoirs of water. Around the edges 
of these miniature lakes were rows of porce- 
lain flower-pots, holding the magnificent 
lotus in all its loveliness of pink bloom, and 
a profusion of pure white lilies. 

Chu gazed luxuriously about him through 


’ the leafy vistas, and soon discovered Yuen 


and ‘Thayshing seated at a table on an ele- 
vated terrace shaded by trees. As he ap- 
proached, his friends arose, and each one, 
clasping his hands together, made the usual 
salutation. They then engaged in a_pleas- 
ant and friendly dispute—each desiring the 
other to take the best seat. After. continu- 
ing this for a proper length of time, they all 
took their seats according to a rigid rule ot 
etiquette. 

Yuen, the host, was a striking. personage. 
He was a Tartar, and had a fierce, unyield- 
ing, vindictive temper. He was. six feet 
tall and his strength prodigious. H1s 
face was dark and marked with small-pox, 
and his eyes were habitually half-closed, so 
that they were but dark lines, which gave 
forth an occasional gleam. of. fire. Only 
when he was excited or enraged did his eyes © 
open fully, and then their flaming glare was 


something appalling. His fierce, impatient 


temper had made him feared and_ disliked 
at Court, and therefore his advancement had 
not been as rapid as his abilities warranted. 
Only a short time before, a rival official by 
the name of T’sin had been promoted over 
his head, and he was now chafing under this 
injustice. 

Thayshing was younger than either of the 
others, and was an accomplished poet. He 
was of slender figure; his features: were re- 
fined and handsome, and his complexion a 
clear, pale olive.. He had attained high honor 
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in the literary examinations, and was on the 
sure road to distinction. His father was a 
wealthy Canton merchant. Although very 
few knew it, Thayshing was engaged to marry 
Le Awoo,:the only daughter of His Excel- 
‘Jency, Lin. Even Yuen and Chu were un- 
aware of this. 

‘My venerable elder brother,” said Chu, 
addressing Yuen, ‘** I have just returned from 
the house of the Great Minister.” 

‘He who is: so successful in fighting the 
smoke of opium,” said Yuen. 

Heis, indeed,” said Chu. The foreign 
barbarians are in a-rage. They have trem- 
blingly begged permission to deliver up their 
opium. They. humbly acknowledge the 
truth of the Great Munister’s four reasons, as 
set forth in his second proclamation.” 

‘One reason, my venerable younger 
brother, outweighs all the four,” said Yuen. 

“What-is it?” asked Chu. 

“The fear of death by violence or starva- 
ion,” rephed Yuen. | 

“Be that as it. may,” said.Chu, “he has 

nvineed the barbarians, and now he. will 
turn his attention to the flowery natives. 
All opium and all smoking implements must 
be delivered up... The Great Minister will 
not rest until the drug is cast out and: the 


Central: Kingdom. purified 


‘He-is.a fariatic,” said Yuen, with a flash 


f his tieree eye. “Is it not customary: of 
smoke opium ? 
er brother, will you deliver up your. pipe to 
mandarin like an ostracized bar- 


My venerable young- 


the local 
ber?” 

“We should: do whatever the Great Min- 
ister commands,” said Thayshing, gently. 

* Let us first peruse the proclamation ad- 
cressed to the natives of the flowery land,” 
sud Chu.: “Ihave a copy with 

‘Yes, let us hear it,” said ‘Vhayshing. 


hu drew forth a neat book, and proceed- 
ed to read parts of the proclamation to his 
attentive friends. “This. proclamation,” 
sud he, “Sis issued. in the nineteenth year of 
baou-Kwang, second. moon, and. first day. 
listen : 

‘Lain, High Imperial Commissioner, a 
irector of the Board of War, and Governor 
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of the Provinces of Hoo-Kwang, makes fully 
known his commands for the speedy cutting 
off of the opium, in order that life may be 
preserved and the punishment of death 
avoided. It appears that Quangtung has be- 
come a territory highly conspicuous for lit- 
erature, and from days of yore until the 
present time there have: been, in every suc- 
cessive generation, men of highest eminence, 
famed for letters and renowned for their 
statesmanlike character. Those who heard 
this. could not suppress their esteem, and 
none would have thought that within these 
late years, so great a number would have 
been submerged in the fumes of opium. 

How can this be but lamentable For- 
merly punishment was. not severe, but now 
the thundering wrath of the Celestial Majesty 
has been aroused, and existing laws must be 
enforced to their extremity, awarding death 
to all the guilty. 

the Great Munister, having, with 
trembling obedience, received the stern im- 
perial decree, have now only to point to the 
heavens, and swear by the sun that I shall 
exterminate the evil.’” 

“Tet him swear by the evil to exterminate 
the sun,” sneered Yuen. 

‘“ Your words give me pain, venerable elder 
brother,” said ‘Thayshing. 

Chu continued : 

“*Although opium exists among the out- 
side barbarians, there is not a man of them 
who is willing to smoke it himself; but the 
natives of the flowery land are, on the con- 
trary, with willing hearts, led astray by them 
—purchasing a commodity which inflicts in- 
jury upon their own vitals. ‘To such an ex- 
tent has the stupidity of our people reached ! 
It is like the smelling stuffs of thieves and 
robbers, used by them to seize upon: prop- 
erty and destroy the lives of individuals. 

“Now, your property is the means by 
which you support life,and your specie, which 
is by no.means easily to be obtained, you 
take, and‘exchange for dirt. Is not this su- 
And that you part with 
your money to polson your own selves—is It 
not deeply lamentable ? 

“< Thus the fish covets the bait and forgets 


premely ridiculous ? 
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the hook; the miller fly covets the candle- 
light, but forgets the fire; and the ape, in 
his inordinate desire for the wine, thinks not 
of the desire of men for his blood. ‘These 
creatures bring misfortunes upon themselves. 

‘““* Habits which are thus disastrous are 
like the successive rolling of the waves of 
the sea. 

‘“*T hereby address myself.to the literati, 
merchants, military, and common _ people 
throughout these provinces, that they may 
thoroughly understand. All of you~ who, 
formerly, were unwittingly betrayed into the 
use of opium, should immediately and ener- 
getically seek to break it off, and, with deep 
feelings of repentance, alter your former evil 
course. ‘lhe term assigned those of you at 
the provincial city shall begin with the sec- 
ond moon, and terminate with the end of the 
third: and to those in the various Joos, 
Chows, and /feéns | divisions of a province], 
the limit shall be two months from the day 
of the reception of this dispatch.  It.1s there- 
fore requisite that. you take the several opium 
pipes, with the smoking bowls, which you 
have in your possession, every description of 
smoking implement, no matter how many, 
and your remaining drug, no matter how 
much, and deliver them up to the local oft- 
Cers. 

“©Vou should consider that it is of the 
first umportance in cutting off this base habit 
that you have a heart to do it. | 

““* Verily, you must skin your faces and 
wash: your hearts. 

‘“*What difficulty would you find in put- 
ting a stop to your nightly smoking revel- 
ings? 

‘<The literary and military officers, both 
high and subordinate, have together the 
charge of the whole population, to act’ as 
their ensamples. But are those who have 
not yet corrected themselves able, indeed, to 
correct others? ‘The sacred Son of heaven 
has distinctly decreed the laws of -punish- 
ment according to the principles of extreme 
justice. 

“* All individuals who smoke opium, al- 
though they may be honored with the titles 
of kings and of dukes, will nevertheless not. 


under any circumstances whatever, be re- 
garded with leniency and forbearance.’ ” 

“It is evident,” said Thaysing, ‘“‘that the 
Great Minister addre the literati as well 
as the other three classes of the people.” 

“Vou are entirely correct, venerable young. 
er brother,” said Chu. “I had the felicity -‘ 
of listening to the Great Minister today, 
while he uttered indiscriminate denuncia- . 
tions against both mandarins and merchants, — 
interspersed liberally with his favorite quota- 
tions from the classic odes.” 

“The King River rendering muddy the: 
waters of the Wei?” asked Thayshing. ‘i 

‘Yes, truly.” | 

“Of course, you will both obey the Great 
Minister’s commands,” said Thayshing. 

“ Of course we shall,” said Chu, with a 
shrewd glance, which said that if he smoked 
more opium, no one would be the wiser. 

shail: said Yuen. .‘:I will obey 
no silly, fanatical dictates. I shall smoke 
the drug here in my own house.” 

“TI pray you to abandon it,” said Thay- 
shing. 7 

‘Have you ever smoked opium ?” asked 
Yuen, turning his blazing eyes full on ‘Thay. 
shing. 

‘Never, my venerable elder brother,” re- 
pled. Thayshing. 

And you a poet!” said Yuen, vehement- 
ly. ‘You sing of the water-pond, the lotus, 
the lily, the shaddock tree, the stork, and the 
kingfisher. Would you chant the gods and 
the sages, flaming dragons, and bats that eat 
the sun? Would you sing strangeand won- 
drous songs that will make your name immor- 
tal? Smoke the opium pipe! . Smoke, and 
sneer at dotards who are content to grovel 
on the earth in ignoble security, and who 
would keep the brave from soaring to the 
stars.” 

Thayshing’s breath came fast, and_ his 
cheek paled, for he ardently desired. to 
write a great poem which should immortalize 


him. 

Yuen saw the effect he had produced, and 
continued, eagerly : 

“Try.it now. You will never regret it.” 
And turning, he ordered a servant to. bring 
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opium pipes, and place them in a little tower 
in the depths of the garden. But Thayshing 


rose hastily, saying : *‘ No, my venerable eld- 
er brother. Remember the commands. of 
the Great Minister.” 

‘And do you remember what I have told 
you,’ said Yuen. “If you would win eter- 
nal fame at a single stroke, smoke the opium 
pipe.” | 
Thayshing took his departure, leaving Yu- 
en and Chu together. He felt very certain 
that they intended to smoke opium, regard- 
less of the Great Munister’s proclamation. 
He entered a sedan chair, and ordered the 
bearers to take him to his father’s store in 
Old China street. . Yuen’s words were yet 
sounding in’ his ears, anc as he was borne 
dong, his mind was filled with fascinating 
speculations regarding the possibilities of an 
ascent into regions of enchantment, through 
the medium of the opium pipe, and the 
chances. of a-safe return.to earth again, 
with ability to describe the scenes of his 
voyaye. 

At length he alighted on the granite pave- 
Tall 
red signs appeared on every side, containing 
<rectings. to customers, or descriptions of 


-oods. for sale. The store was one .of the 


larvest on the street, and contained a won-- 


dertul -display of rich goods. A ‘strange 
minzling of perfumes burdened the air—car- 
damon and cassia, musk and myrrh, frankin- 
censeand sandalwood. Costly silks, crapes, 
shawls, nankeens, and grasscloth; caskets 
fans, handkerchiefs, trinkets of .silver and 
mother of pearl, and a thousand other things, 
filed the dusky place. In a retired room, 
[hayshing reverently greeted his father, who 
was a thorough merchant, grave, polite,.and 
shrewd. Two little boys, brothers of “Thay- 
shing, were merrily playing fe-Aven, or Chi- 
nese shuttlecock, near by, leaping about in the 
most nimble manner, and kicking the feath- 
red plaything high. in the air with thei 
ik-soled slippers. 

\fter conversing for a time, the merchant 
said to Thayshing: ‘f The proclamation. of 
the Great Minister may cause. some mer- 
chants to lose many taels.. I have many pt- 
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culs of opium in my house, but my heart is 
tranquil. I will visit the mandarins and pay 
them certain sums, and my house will be ex- 
empt from search. But yét my rivals are 
jealous and have sharp eyes, and I must de- 
ceive them. So I have set out this chest of 
opium, and say to any who visit me: ‘ Take 
freely what you desire, for all must soon be 
given up.” 

A sudden daring resolve took possession 
of Thayshing. ‘** Venerable father,” he said, 
smiling, ‘will you not say to me, also, ‘Take 
what you desire ?’” 

The merchant gazed at his son for a mo: 
ment In surprise, and then said : 

“Tt was my belief that you abhorred the 
drug; but you shall have all you wish. Do 
not take this, however. Of course. I-would 
not give away the best quality. I will give you 
some delicious and precious opium of Patna.” 
He stepped aside, and soon returned with a 
little casket of dark wood, which he gave to 
Thayshing soon after took his de-- 
parture, and that night, for the first time in 
his life, but not the last, he ascended, or, 
rather, descended, into the heaven of. the 


his son. 


oplum smoker. 

When he emerged from that fantastic re- 
sion, he seized his writing implements and 
endeavored to set down his visions ;. but_al.- 
though he had experiénced ecstasy, and seen 
magnificent. sights, and heard. enchanting 
sounds, he found. the Chinese language en- 
tirely too meager to express even the prelude 
Worse 
than all, he found himself weak, tremulous, 
plunzed in despondeney, and hardly able to 
hold his pencil. 

It is needless to say that, during the two 
months allowed the opium smokers to aban- 
don the habit, Thayshing resorted more and 
more frequently to the intoxicating pipe, 
until even Yuen warned him of the fatal 
effects of excess; but the delicate and ethe- 
real fabric of the poet’s mind had become 
clouded with the fumes of the drug. He 
wildly planned a poem, more sublime and 
beautiful than man had ever dreamed of be- 
fore; but when he seated himself to write, a 
few feeble characters mocked him on the 
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page. His sweet songs of the lotus and the 
lily were heard no more. They had vanished 
like morning dewdrops beneath a scorching 
sun. 

Since his engagement with Ie Awoo, the 
daughter of Lin, ‘Thayshing, in accordance 
with the customs of the country, had not 
been permitted to see his betrothed ; but 
before his unfortunate journey to Canton, he 
had twice secretly visited I.in’s residence on 
the sea-coast of the territory of Min, and, 


concealed in the garden, had conversed with. 


le Awoo on her balcony-—quite like a Celes- 
tial Romeo and Juliet. In the month of 
June the family of Lin came to Canton, and 
Thayshing, rousing himself from his foolish 
intoxication, made exertion to obtain an in- 
terview with his future wife. He succeeded 
without much*difficulty, for the surveillance 
was really little more than a matter. of. form. 
The quick eyes of Le Awoo detected a 
change in Vhayshing—-a melancholy wasting 
and decay; but she was fully reassured by 
his assertion that it was only absence from 
her that had affected him so deplorably. 
The days of grace allowed the opium 
smokers had passed, and the Great Minister 
was ferreting out and punishing with great 
severity all who dared to evade his regula- 
tions and disobey his commands. Many 
Chinese had already suffered death. -- The 
unyielding Yuen, with imperturbable audac- 
ity, continued his. indujgence in* the drug, 
and the unfortunate 
him company. The fat and crafty Chu had 


Thayshing. often: kept 


ostensibly abandoned the Ipe. 
One unhappy afternoon, Yuen and. Thay- 
shing entered the tower in Yuen’s garden, 


servant presently -brought them the 
ypium pipes. For some reason Yuen’s pipe 
was not satisfactory. to him, and springing up, 
he seized the servant and beat him unmer- 


cifully, “The man submissively brought an- 
other. pipe, and the two smokers were soon 
lost in noxious dreams. 
lan, in his proclamation to the Chinese, 
had. offered rewards and) promotion to in- 


feriors who gave truthful information against 


their superiors. who were guilty of using opi- 
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um, and the apparently submissive servant 
now saw an opportunity of satisfying his de- 
sire for revenge upon his cruel master—whose 
ferocious temper grew more unbearable ev- 
ery day—and. of advancing himself at one 
stroke. 

With this idea he set out immediately for 
the official residence of Lin. Here it so 
happened that he fell-into the hands of Tsin, 
the enemy of Yuen, to whom he. told his 
story. ‘T’sin listened with well-concealed ex- 
ultation, and after learning that the two guilty 
officials were at that moment indulging in 
the forbidden. intoxication, he dismissed the 
servant with.a handsome reward and many 
promises. He then hastened at once to Lin, 
whom he found, clothed tn his robes of vio- 
let silk, seated in his room of justice, where 
he had just sentenced a few beggarly culprits 
to be strangled. ‘Il’sin made the requisite 
profound obeisance before the Great Minis. 
ter, and then imparted to him the astounding 
intelligence he had received. Lin’s anger 
was unbounded, when he learned that two 
officials of his own suite were guilty of such 
flagrant disobedience. He at once called 
his sedan chair, and, bidding Tsin accom- 
pany him, set out for the house of Yuen, to 
verify with ‘his own eyes the disgraceful re- 
port. “They entered amid the consternation 
of the servants, who prostrated themselves 
before the representatives of the Celestial 
Majesty:: Traversing. the garden, they 
tered the little tower, and found Yuen and 
Thayshing stupefied with opium. © “Phe. rage 
of Lin was terrible to witness, and_ he hast 
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ened away to provide forthe arrest and pun 
ishment of the two criminals. 

When Yuen. and VThayshing awoke. from 
their. drunken sleep, they still reclined on 
their couches Ina dreainy, listless state. A 
servant found them in this condition when 
he entered, and handed Ywven a sealed note 
Yuen opened it slowly and dreamily, but an 
electric shock seemed to pass through him 
as he read. 

“ Awake, my venerable younger. brother, 
he said to Thayshing.. ** We have slept too 


long. Listen to this letter: 


» 
§ 
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‘Wy Venerable Elder Brother 
This will inform you that the smoking of opium 
- become known to the Great Minister, and that it 
is no longer possible to cover up-men’s ears and eyes. 
The venerable Tsin has betrayed you. A military 
andarin and. many soldiers have been sent to arrest 


I wish you tranquillity and promotion. 


. 


“Tt is the writing of Chu,” said Yuen, 
‘but he 1s too wise to set his name to it.” 

At this momenta loud knocking was heard 
at the front door of the house—so loud and 
heavy that it reached their ears across the 
wide expanse of the garden. 

“Tt is the mandarin with-his dogs of sol- 
diers,” said Yuen. 

‘“ We are lost, my venerable elder brother,” 
said “hayshing, stoically. We must pre- 
pare.to die.” 

“You speak as a child,” said Yuen, as he 
arose and adjusted his dress. ‘‘Come,” he 
continued, ‘“‘and see me make these dogs 
crovel in the dirt.” 

He walked rapidly across the garden, and 
entered his hall, followed by ‘Thayshing. 
Without hesitation, he went to the large door, 
‘lung it open, and appeared before the aston- 
ished soldiery outside. ‘The military manda- 
rin stood in front, with a large band of shabby 
men about him, dressed 1n blue quilted blous- 
flat helmets of. bamboo or. paper. 
(hey were armed. with swords, shields, and 
mnatch-locks, and each one was labeled with 

VALOR, on his’ back. 
lhey crowded forward, anxious to enter such 
a richly furnished dwelling, where they could 
eratity. their wells:known. piundering proclivi- 

(a visit from Chinese soldiers was a ca- 


es and 


the -.word inscribed 


mity second only to a conflagration) but 
ney shrank back as quickly before the terr- 

eve of Yuen: 

you rats !” thundered the Vartar. 
and salute.” 

So fierce was his appearance, and so com- 
manding his voice, that the soldiers simulta- 
neously tumbled down on their knees, and 
knocked their heads against the ground, 
As the 
soldiers were performing their salute, Yuen 


amidst a ridiculous clatter of arms. 


dropped some little ingots of gold into the 
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mandarin’s hand, muttering at the same time 
a few words, and immediately retired into 
his house. Ina few moments the officer and 


‘his soldiers went away. 


Thayshing gazed at Yuen with admiration 
and sudden confidence. 

‘‘ How strong you are,” he said. ‘‘ This 
trouble may yet pass and leave us unharmed.” 

“You still speak as a child,” said Yuen. 
‘“We are in mortal danger; but I may yet 
turn the tempest, and make it overwhelm 
our enemies. Obey me implicitly, or your 
head, adorned with a label, shall fall into the 
rack at the southeastern gate. Stay here 
quietly till I come again. If other soldiers 
come, do as you have seen me do.” 

After making some changes in his dress, 
Yuen went away. ‘Thayshing sank into a seat 
and waited, suffering great apprehensions. 
In about two hours Yuen came. back, his 
eyes blazing with excitement and triumph. 

“Where have you been?” asked Thay- 
shing. 

“T have been to visit the venerable Tsin,” 
replied Yuen, laughing hideously. ‘*I found 
him at home, and we discussed our differ- 
ences. I left him sunk in one of his own 
fish-ponds, strangled with his own girdle.” 

“Vou are playing with sharp weapons,” 
said Thayshing, with emotion. 

Be not afraid ; I shall grasp the handle,” 
said Yuen, grimly. ‘ Now, listen. Take a 
sedan chair, and leave the provincial city at 
once, by the gate of the Five Genu. - If you 
are detained, use silver or gold. When well 
outside the city, dismiss the vehicle, and 
sternly command the bearers to be silent. 
Then go on foot directly down the river. 
You will find hills, ravines, and paddy fields, 
but nothing difficult to traverse. Within fif- 
teen /, you will find a pagoda near the bank 
of the river. Wait there till I join you.” 

“What will you do here, venerable broth- 
er?” asked. ‘Thayshing. 

“That you will know when I join you,” 
replied Yuen. 

Without waiting to go to his own house, 
Thayshing obtained a sedan chair, and set 
out on the route laid down for him by Yuen. 
He passed through the crowded streets un- 
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disturbed, with the shrill sound of thousands 
of voices and the shuffling of myriad feet fill- 
ing his ears. At the gate of the Five Genu, 
the guards saluted profoundly, as they per- 
ceived the robes of an official in the vehicle. 
Upon reaching a ravine shaded by trees, 
Thayshing alighted, and dismissed his bear- 
ers, with a liberal reward and an injunction 
to preserve silence. By this time it was dusk. 
He crossed the ravine by a foot-bridge, and 
took a path downtheriver. ‘There was noth- 
ing wild or uncultivated about the country 
he was traversing. ‘There were extensive 
rice fields intersected with creeks and canals, 
on the banks of which were many ingenious 
contrivances in the shape of water-wheels, 
levers, and-swinging buckets, used for the 
purposes of irrigation. On higher ground 
he passed through little groves of. trees, 
among which he distinguished the pome- 
granate and banana, the mango and mul- 
berry. Once he was startled by a flock of 
brown doves that fluttered from their leafy 
resting places. Throughout the country 
were narrow paths, trodden hard: by count- 
less generations of peasants. In the fading 
light he could see many little villages in the 
distance, and, beyond, purple hills and peaks 
sharply outlined against the sky. 

Darkness came down, but the faint star- 
light enable him to pursue his way easily. A 
strong wind began to blow, and black clouds 
Swept across the sky. He reflected that the 
southwest monsoon was at hand, and a sort 
of terror seized him at the thought of expos- 
ure during the lightning and rain that accom- 
pany its advent. Presently a tall pagoda tow- 
ered darkly before him on a slight elevation. 
He passed between two ponds of water cov- 
ered with green watercress, and: ascended the 
slope. The wind had increased in violence, 
and he was glad to gain the shelter of the 
massive stone walls, where he crouched, 
weary and apprehensive. ‘There seemed to 
be no-human beings near. 

Soon he was conscious of a strange, wild 
melody filling the air. It was sweet, plain- 
tive, and ethereal, and inspired him with su- 
perstitious awe. He was convinced that it 
was the music of disembodied souls on their 
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way to enter other earthly forms. So en- 
tranced was he with this mystic music, that 
he forgot cold and hunger and the passing of 
time, and was startled when the tall form of 
Yuen appeared at his side. The ‘lartar 
held a drawn sword in his hand. : 

“Venerable elder brother,” said Thay- 
shing, eagerly, ‘‘ here we can penetrate deep-- 
ly into the mysteries of Nature. Listen, and 
you will hear the music of the dead. 

They listened breathlessly. 

“Venerable younger brother,” said Yuen 
half contemptuously, ‘fat the top of this pa- 
voda are hung a number. of. silver bells, 
which, when agitated by the wind, make the 
sound that has deceived you.” 

At this moment Thayshing discovered be- 
hind Yuen two Chinese bearing sedanr 
chair. 

“Whom have you there?” he asked 

‘““A hostage,” muttered Yuen, ‘‘who will 
elther gain us immunity pardon, or sut- 
fer death at our hands. Let him beware 
who attempts to cope with Yuen. Having 
made my preparations, I took this vehicle 
and repaired to the residence of the Great 
Minister, who was giving a reception to the 
dignitaries of the provincial city. All were 
fat and merry, for they had reached the fif- 
tieth course at- table. I bribed a ‘Tartar, 
whom I could trust, to decoy the little son 
of the Great Minister into the garden. I 
wore a powerful talisman and it brought me 
abundant success. there came with 
the boy a young damsel, and as I havea 
prejudice against slaying any but men, I was 
obliged to take her too. She is Le Awoo, 
the daughter of lin. I took them out by 
an unfrequented path, and placed them in 
my sedan chair. I have overcome fifty dan- 
gers, and Iam here.. Now we must reach 
a place of safety, from whence we can nego- 
tiate with the Great Minister.” 

‘Venerable elder brother,” said Thay- 
shing, Le Awoo is. my betrothed. Our 
wedding day was set for a month hence.” | 

“IT was not aware of that,” said Yuen, 
calmly, ‘* but I deliver the damsel up to you. 
The boy I shall retain. We will offer to 
return the hostage alive and well, on condi- 
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tion of a full and free pardon for ourselves. 
[i that fails, there is yet another way to 
hiring the fanatical Great Minister to terms. 
We will bribe one of the Azw«ae-heae, the 
smuggling boats that are called ‘fast crabs,’ 
and join the pirates on the coast. I will 
obtain command over them, organize a fleet, 
and commit such terrible depredations, that 
the sacred Son of heaven himself will have 
ti. treat with me. It has been done before, 
my venerable younger brother, and may be 
done again: Many years ago the pirate fleet 
olf the coast of Canton numbered six hun- 
dred junks, and struck such terror into the 
hearts of the sacred emperor and his muinis- 
ters that they were forced to proclaim a gen- 
eral. pardon; and the commander of the 
evt was granted a high rank .in the service 
the Celestial Majesty... He was my _sa- 
cred ancestor, whom [I worship.” 

* Your plans are like the rushing of the 
typhoon,” said ‘Thayshing. “But Ihave a 
centler plan which may save us,” he con- 
tinued. .* Le Awoo ts dearly beloved by the 
Great Minister. We will go on until we 
reach a temple where there are priests, and 
[ will marry her. ‘hen in deep repentance 
we will return, with the little boy, and the 
(;rcat Minister will be moved with compas- 
sion toward us, and we shall be forgiven. I 
will then. intercede for yeu, and you,.too, 
will be forgiven, on account of your great 
abilitres. ” 3 

‘You would try to turn back this south- 
west monsoon with your fan,” ‘said Yuen. 
* [et us hasten forward, before the pursuers 
are upon us.” 

Chayshing stepped up to the sedan chair 
and spoke to Le Awoo, assuring her of her 
satety, and telling her what he proposed to 
do in regard to the marriage, to which the 
trichtened girl acquiesced. 

hey now set out again down the river, 
and. traveled for a long time silence. 
The wind howled across the low rice fields, 
ind swept in wild gusts around the rocky 
hills. The clouds had been rolling up, black 
and frowning, and presently fierce lightning 
‘ashes. began to dart across the sky, fol- 
‘owed by stunning detonations. The storm 


was approaching, and would soon burst up- 
upon them. Cries of terror and woe were 
heard from the sedan chair. 

hope there is shelter near,” said Thay- 
shing. ‘* The fury of the storm will soon 
burst upon. us.” 

Hardly had he spoken when they began 
crossing a bridge over a small river; and as 
they reached the other side a vivid flash re- 
vealed a small temple near by. 

“It is the temple belonging to some infe- 
rior town not far away,” said Yuen. ‘“ Here 
we can obtain shelter.” 

As they approached, they saw a dim light 
streaming from the doorway into the dark- 
ness, and heard the low, monotonous chant 
of the priests at their morning devotions, 
mingled with the fitful and mournful clang 
of a bell. ‘They hastened forward, and en- 
tered just as a furious shower of rain came 
rushing down. ‘The yellow-robed priests, 
many of whom presented a very shabby ap- 
pearance, gazed at the strangers with great 
astonishment ; but continued their slow per- 
ambulations about the altar of Buddha, and 
their dreary, monotonous chant, while one 
of their number struck a melancholy bell. 
Around the walls of the temple were many 
hideous statues of gods or of sages. One 
of these had a window in the breast, indt- 
cating, presumably, purity of heart. Gor- 
geous decorations were everywhere visible ; 
and on the altars were incense-urns, flower- 
vases, and taper-stands. 

When the chant was finished, the head 
priest came forward to greet the strangers, 
perceiving by their dress that they were no- 
table persons. ‘Thayshing at once expressed 
his desire that the priest should assist them 
in performing the marriage ceremony. | Al- 
though expressing surprise in his looks, the 
priest signified his entire willingness to offici- 
ate; and his alacrity was redoubled by a 
handsome fee. | 

I.e Awoo and her brother, a boy of six or 
seven years, now emerged from the sedan 
chair. The girl was dressed in richly em- 
broidered silks of pink and green, adorned 
with strings of pearls. The long sleeves of 
her robe concealed her hands with their cost- 
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ly bracelets. Her pinched feet were encased 
in beautiful shoes of minute proportions. 
Her long hair hung in tresses. Her pallid 
cheeks were daubed with red pigment. ‘The 
boy was padded with multitudinous garments 
of costly materialssand of gaudy colors. 

Amid appalling crashes of thunder they 
now prepared to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, urged on by Yuen, who declared, how- 
ever, that all hopes of safety and pardon 
based on the marriage were vain. He as- 
sured Thayshing that pursuers were on their 
track, and that it was necessary to resume 
their journey the instant the rain ceased. 

When the preparations were completed, 
Thayshing and Ie Awoo offered sacrifices 
at the altar, and knelt, touching their fore- 
heads many times to the pavement. Then 
each took a cup of wine, and they stood to- 
gether before the priest, who proceeded to 
burn a paper containing the marriage agree- 
ment, and mingle the ashes with the wine in 
the cups. They then bowed thrice to the 
East, which was already illumined by a pale 
light, and as they bowed they spilled a little 
of the wine upon the floor. The. next cere- 
mony was the burning of incense, and sacri- 
fices. to their ancestors, after which they 
drank the remaining wine. 

These rites occupied a great deal of time, 
but even the impatient Yuen seemed soothed 
by them,.and remained till the close a silent 
The little boy had 
crept close to him, and clung to his robe, 


and absorbed spectator. 


frichtened and awed. 
the ceremony, all were surprised, on looking 
out, to find that the lightning and rain had 
eeased, and the gray light of morning had 
overspread the earth. 

As they prepared to depart, they discov- 
ered that the chairmen had disappeared. 
Almost immediately they heard a loud mur- 
mur of voiees, and saw, to therr horror, a 
large band of soldiers, led by three manda- 
rins, approaching the temple at a rapid pace. 
With his usual prompthess, Yuen hurled the 
great outer door shut, and secured it with a 
huge beam which he found in the temple. 
The frightened priests disappeared through a 


passage in the rear.. A loud voice was heard 


At the conelusion. of 


“lifted to him. 
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commanding them to come forth and sur- 
render. 

‘“My venerable elder brother,” said ‘Thay- 
shing, ‘let us go forth and trust to the mercy 
of the Great Minister. Do you not realize 


that in thus resisting you are engaging In re: 


bellion against the celestial majesty ?” 

“To surrender is to die,” said Yuen, — |] 
shall obtain terms, or, in my fall, carry many 
down with me in frightful ruin.” 

Then he called in stentorian tones to the 
mandarins outside, and a profound silence 
ensued. 

“Venerable brothers,” he said, ‘tI hold 
the son of the Great Minister my prisoner. 
Go, therefore, and bring us.assurance of full 
pardon, and I will deliver up the boy in safe-- 
ty. If it is not granted, I will behead him 


without mercy.” 


Yuen stood with his sword in one hand, 
alert, ferocious, inexorable, awaiting the re- 
sult of his ultimatum. With his other hand 
he grasped the arm of the child, who now be- 
gan to utter piteous cries. 

After a consultation, the mandarins gave 
orders in a low tone to the soldiers, several 
of whom were seen directing their match 
locks toward the temple. They did not fire, 
however, but in a few moments a terrific rush 
was made at the door, and thundering blows 
were struck upon it that threatened every in- 
stant. to hurl it inward. Yuen, thoroughly 
aroused, seemed to dilate, to tower like a 
giant. His eyes were like blazing furnaces. 
He thundered forth warnings and. threats, 
but the assault went on with increased fierce 
ness... The Mnploring voices of Thayshing 
and Ie Awoo were drowned in. the disnial 
clamor. 

Seeine: the door give way, Yuen, ‘with’ a 
frichtful imprecation, seized the boy. and 
raised his sword: ‘Phe innocent, ‘frightened 
face and pleading eyes of the child were up 
A potent thrill of compassion 
stayed his arm... He threw the boy into Le 
Awoo’s arms and turned away: and, as the 
door crashed down in fragments, sprang out 
into the crowd like a tiger, and in an instant 
had stretched four or five men. bleeding on 
the ground. Amid the confusion and terror 


: 
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caused by his appearance, he dashed away 
and escaped, followed by a wild volley of iron 
shot from the matchlocks of the soldiers. 

Thayshing and Le Awoo made no resist- 
ance, and were captured at once. To his 
astonishment, Thayshing saw the fat Chu 
among the assailants. ‘That shrewd official 
had taken this method of securing the favor 
of Lin, since it was well known that he 
been a friend of Yuen and Thayshing, aj\d 
therefore, hable to suspicion.. ‘The trooy 
returned to Canton with their prisoners, 
reaching the city in the ewening. On the 
way to the justice room of Lin, through ex- 
cited crowds, they passed the residence of 
the unfortunate ‘sin, before the doors of 
which the great blue lanterns of mourning 
were already hung.: 

The trial did not occupy much time. 
There were no exceptions, appeals, or mo- 
tions fora new trial. ‘The Great Minister, 
himself, acted. judge in. the case. He 
showed that Thayshing, in addition to the 
crime of opium smoking, had been acces- 
sory to four murders, namely: the official, 
Tsin, and three soldiers. who had. died of 
wounds inflicted, by Yuen. — Also, in fleeing 
fron the law, and resisting the Imperial 
troops, he had been guilty of rebellion 
acainst. the Celestial Majesty, which was 
punishable .by the extreme. penalty of the 


Ilowever, by some extraordinary. favor, 
hayshing. did not die by lingering torture, 
but was. simply beheaded. | His father, his 
two. little brothers, his grandfather, who had 
just taken his degree at the Imperial exam- 
inations after a lifetime of assiduous study 
of Confucius, his. uncles, and his male cous- 
ins were likewise all beheaded, according to 
the law relating to the crime of treason. 
he females of the family were sold into 
lavery. As Le: Awoo, by marrying ‘Thay- 
bing, had. become a member of his family, 


she, too, was sold into slavery with the 
others. 

After the escape of Yuen, a great increase 
in the number of pirates on the. coast was 
noticed, and their depredations became 
alarming; but the many foretgn war vessels 
that arrived: soon after gave a severe check 
to their plundering operations. 

About the year 1848, the British sloop-of- 
war ‘‘Scout,” while cruising in the Straits of 
lormosa, discovered several pirate junks off 
Chimmo Bay, and at once gave chase. She 
soon overtook the pirates, and sailing abreast 
of the largest junk, ordered those on board 
to lower their sails and surrender, One of 
the Chinese, becoming frightened, ran to 
obey the order. ‘The pirate captain, a tall, 
powerful man, perceived him, and, with a 
ferocious yell, leaped forward, and cleft the 
man’s head to the neck with a blow of his 
scimetar. Amidst a fire of muskets and gz7- 
gals, the “Scout” then attempted to close 
with the pirate in order to board, but was 
obliged to haul off on account of a shower 
of flaming missiles of horrible odor, called 
“stinkpots,” thrown. by the Chinese, which 
set the ship on fire. After the flames were 
extinguished, the *‘Scout” opened fire with 
her broadside, and in a few minutes had re- 
duced the junk to a wreck, killed or wounded 
many of the pirates, and driven nearly all 
the rest into the water, where they were 
picked up by the ship’s boats. ‘lhe other 
junks soon surrendered. 

When the British took possession, they 
found the Chinese captain with both legs 
shot off... He was taken aboard the * Scout,” 
and his injuries dressed by the surgeon ; but 
the fierce pirate, with a last desperate effort, 
tore the bandaes off, and soon bled to 
death. 

This was, undoubtedly, Yuen himself, 
who thus ended his life ina characteristic 
manner. 
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Travels in South America. 
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FRAVELS. IN SOUTH. AMERICA. 


It was on a fine March morning that I en- 
tered:the beautiful bay of Rio de Janeiro, 
after a very pleasant passage of twenty-four 
days from Southampton, during which I had 
touched at Lisbon, St. Vincent, Pernambuco, 
and Bahia. I remained only a fewdays in 
the metropolis of the Brazilian Empire, 
whose description is too well known to. need 
repetition, and then started thence on my 
excursions to the province of Rio. 

I crossed the island-studded bay on a 
commodious ferry-steamer, and took rail to 
the fashionable city Petropolis, situated in a 
beautiful valley two thousand feet above the 
sea level, surrounded by thickly-wooded 
hills, abounding in all the noble trees and 
luxurious plants of the tropical forest.  Pe- 
tropolis is a health resort, and also the sum- 
mer resort of the imperial family and. the 
foreign diplomatic corps, as well as of the 
notables of Rio. The railroad from the 
base of the mountain ridge to Petropolis 1s 
constructed on the rack or Rhigi principle, in 
order to overcome the very steep gradings, 
which amount to as much as one foot in five. 

After a short stay here, I descended the 
celebrated macadamized road to Entro Rios 
by stage, and thence I went by rail to Bar- 
bacina, passing all the way through the finest 
coffee and sugar lands. From Barba- 
cina.I made a short excursion to the rich 
mining districts of Ouro-preta (which means 


“dark gold”) and then I traveled on the— 


great Petro Secundo railroad up the fertile 
valley of Para-hyva-do-sul, a fine,- broad 
stream, but unfortunately not navigable, on 
account of its many rapids. ‘To the right 
are the mountains of the Mantiqueira range, 
with the peak Ytataia towering ten thousand 
feet in the clouds, the highest elevation of 
the Brazilian Empire. ‘hese: mountains 
are the sources of the river Parana, com- 
monly known as the river Plate (Buenos 
Ayres). - 

Crossing into the province of San Pablo, 


I passed an extensive high plain, the rich 
lands of which produce excellent crops of 
coffee, sugar, tobacco, rice, tapioca, and 
beans, besides fine pasturage for cattle. ‘The 
city of San Pablo, the capital of the province, 
lies two thousand four hundred and sixty 
feet above the level of the sea, and is a fine, 
thriving place; gy has a State University, and 
is the center and starting point of five differ- 
ent railroads, two of which are being pushed 
on to the very frontier of Uruguay. 

If made several visits to the 
coffee districts of Rio Clara and Campinos, 
which produce the fine, mild Santos coffees 
so much appreciated in Europe. I spent 
several days under the hospitable roofs of 
some of the owners.of the largest plantations. 
One of these is named San Gertrudis. — Its 
proprietor, the Conde de Tres Rios, has 
two hundred and eighty-five slaves. ‘There 
are six hundred and fifteen thousand fruit. 
bearing coffee trees, which have yielded in 
two successive years—1882 and 1883—a 
crop of sixty thousand arodas (fifteen kilo- 
grams or thirty-three pounds being a Brazil- 
ian aroba). 

Ybicaba, another of these plantations, Is 
the property of Colonel José de Vergueira. 
Both the plantation and its amiable host are 
well known abroad, in consequence of the 
Colonel’s unbounded /liberality and cordial 
hospitality. He served for several years in 
a Prussian crack regiment of artillery, and, 
in addition to being a jovial and highly edu- 
cated gentleman, he is a great linguist. 
The plantation, with its four hundred and 
eighty slaves all told, has some of the richest 
soil under plough for sugar-cane, and one 
million fruit-bearing coffee trees, which pro- 
duced last year eighty thousand avobdas. 
Some years have produced extra rich crops, 
amounting to as much as two hundred av- 
bas to every one thousand trees. The Col- 
onel is one of the first great land-owners who 
tried the system of importing free laborers 


extensive 
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from Europe, paying their passage and giv- 
ing them house, garden, ground, cattle, and 
agricultural implements free; in return for 
which they have to work his. plantations 
from six to eight hours a day. This small 
colony, consisting chiefly of northern Ital- 
ians from Piedmont and Lombardy, and 
some families‘ from Southern ‘Tyrol, were 
thriving well, and wherever I went I saw 
happy and contented faces looking out from 
the windows of their neat cottages, and peep- 
ine over the fences of the gardens and pad- 
docks, 

I also passed some very pleasant days on 
the plantations of Baron Itaptira, near Cam- 
pinas. -His four rich estates are spread 
around that lovely city ; they are worked by 
seven hundred slaves, and produce 100,000 
arobas of the very best coffee... Speaking of 
happy faces, I think it my duty to mention 
that, on all the plantations I visited, I found 
the poor, maltreated blacks (as the Exeter 
Hall people and others call them) leading a 
very contented life, and all whom I ques- 
tioned about their condition assured me that 
they were more than satisfied with their lot. 
They were never overworked by their mas- 
ters, and they were all cared for in every 
way. All the married slaves have separate 
cottages, and paddocks for live stock, which 
consists of chickens, turkeys, ducks, pigs, 
and occasionally a cow; the whole well fed 
ind plump—of course from the granaries 
of their master. 

very morning at six o’clock the gates of 
the dwelling yards. are -opened, and out 
marches a gay crowd of darkies—men, wom- 
en and children—singing and laughing be- 
fore they begin the day’s work_in the fields. 
They are closely followed by heavily laden ox- 
carts, Carrying an ample supply of provisions 
for the day. At five o’clock: in the. after- 
noon work ceases,.and on their return to 
the cottages, each can employ the remaining 
hours of the day in amusement, or in the 
cultivation of his own land. 

The proprietors of these large estates keep 
<ood bands of music, nearly all of the 1n- 
struments being imported from Paris. The 
musicians are instructed. by able professors. 
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It was a pleasant surprise to me after dinner, 
to hear the tones of a martial air, slowly 
nearing the verandah of Count Tres Rios’s 
handsome villa, then bursting forth into the 
Austrian national anthem, and executing 
this stirring piece without a fault. At Col- 
onel Vergueira’s, I was treated by his musi- 
cal slaves to the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine.” 

At Ypanema, on the Sorrocaba railroad, 
one hundred miles from San Pablo, I visited 
the far-famed Imperial Iron Works. ‘The ex- 
ceedingly rich ores (magnetic and mangan- 
ite, yielding up to 60 per cent.) are taken 
in different sized boulders from the surface 
of a neighboring hill, in apparently inex- 
haustible quantities. In the process of roast- 
ing, grayish limestone, which is found adja- 
cent to the mines, is mixed with the iron to 
free it from sulphur. ‘The melting furnaces , 
are heated by charcoal, of which the sur- 
rounding forest woods produce abundance, 
the iron product being of such an excellent 
and pure quality that all the casting is done 
directly from the furnace, instead of going 
through the second process of cupolaing. I 
saw fine castings of fences, crosses, railings, 
grates, and slabs, with inscriptions thereon, 
executed in the most perfect way. A large 
proportion of the yield is converted into 
wrought iron by the old Styrian process, and 
this material, which is of a very superior 
quality, is all used in the extensive navy 
yards of the Brazilian Empire, in Rio. ‘The 
Ypanema Iron Works were started many 
years ago for the Government -by Baron 
Varnhagen, a general in the Brazilian army, 
under Donr Pedro I., and were brought to 
their present perfection. principally by the 
efforts of his son, the late Conde de Porto- 
Segura, who, in 1873, was the Imperial Min- 
ister to the Court of Vienna. A large cast- 
iron cross on an immense white sand stone 
rock, shining through the dark foliage of a 
tropical forest, about seven hundred _ feet 
above the works, is erected in memory of 
this great industrial benefactor and able 
statesman. _ 

San Pablo is connected with the busy port 
of Santos by the Coast Range railroad—a 
surface wire line leading for 2.600 feet down 
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an inclined plane, at a grade-of one in ten, 
and even one in four feet. There are 7,000 
metres of wire ropes, divided into four sec- 
tions eaeh, which are separately worked by 
stationary engines. Only three carriages, ca- 
pable of carrying six tons each, form a train. 
I was much interested in an iron trestle-work 
bridge, 168 feet in height. and about 1,000 
feet long, which spans a ravine, and not only 
forms a sharp curve, but is also constructed 
at a grading of one in ten feet, so that there 
is a difference of feet between one end 
of the bridge and the other. | ‘This railroad 
is kept in splendid working condition, and 
by its enormous coffee trattic is able to pay 
a remunerative dividend to tts shareholders. 

left the Brazilian Empire on board the 
royal mail steamship ‘‘ La Plata,” en route 
for Monte Video, the capital of Uruguay; 


but instead of landing there directly, I had 


the ill-fortune to be condemned to pass three 
days of the strictest quarantine on a miser- 
able rock called Flores Island, which is twenty 
miles from: Monte Vidéo.. I was much sur- 
prised that we all escaped the cholera, for 
the quarantine quarters were most wretched 
and unclean, the food poor, and the wine 
very sour—and this at. a charge of $2.50 per 
diem for each first-class passenger. 

When we did reach Monte Vidéo I was 
pleased by its tine harbor, its -handsome 
buildings, forming broad, clean’ streets, and 
its extensive system of street cars, As soon 
as the immense projected works. of docks 
and jetties (only a few months ago begun by 
English and home capital) shall be finished, 
the port of Monte Video will rank as the 
first on the eastern coast of South America, 
and will enable this.city not only to hold its 
Own again against Buenos Ayres, but to 
draw back a large proportion of the latter’s 
extensive commerce. 

The country back of Monte Vidco consists 
of the tihest grazing lands, well watered, and 
particularly suitable tor grain ; the only want 
few 
years avo several railroads were started from 
Monte Vidco, and were pushed on with en- 


is railroads to: open the interior, 


ergy for some time, until suddenly they all 
} 


came to a dead Stop, atter haying been run 
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some fifteen miles, some twenty miles, and 
one fifty miles. ‘The reason of this stoppage 
I could not learn. 

My next excursion was to the celebrated 
works of Fray-Centos (the Liebig Extract of 
Meat Company), situated on a bold bluff 
overlooking the noble Uruguay river, here 
miles broad, and deep enough for the largest 
sea-going vessels. During the season (which 
lasts about six months) the establishment 
slaughters about 150,000 head of cattle, at 
the rate of 800 to 1100 a day. 
in a quiet business way, without much outcry 
and hard words. ‘The victim is lassoed, and 
drawn by.a small winch to a gate with strong 
iron cross-bars, where one stroke with a 
broad, sharp pointed knife, inserted in the 
spinal column, causes Instantaneous death. 

The quivering carcass is then placed upon 
a truckand passed tothesecond operator, and 
so. on, passing from hand to hand, until it ap- 
pears as a dark brown, syrup-like substance 
under the name of Liebig’s extract of meat. 
Every particle of the carcass is utilized, noth- 
ing is wasted, and in this way, by the splendid 
management of its able director, Charles. H. 
Crocker, it is the best paying enterprise in 
this line of any in the world, jyielding to 
shareholders, annually, a big dividend. — All 
this, notwithstanding the high prices of cattle, 
ranging up to fifteen dollars gold per head ; 
prices so high and out of proportion that va- 
rious large se/aderos (cattle-killing establish- 
ments) were compelled to reduce their work- 
ing, some even to close entirely, waiting for 
more favorable times. | 

At. Punto Cerro, opposite to Monte Video, 
is situated the great dry dock beJonging to 
Cibils Brothers. It is four hundred and six- 
ty feet long by forty-five feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and cut out. of solid rock—an excellent 


plece of engineering. 

In a luxuriously . appointed 
crossed the river Plate (here ninety miles 
wide), to Buenos Ayres, a very pleasant trip, 
occupying from five Pp. M. to seven o'clock A. 


steamer, I 


M. AH the latest improvements are to be 
found on this floating palace—electric lights 
not only.in the saloon, but also in the state- 


rooms; the gorgeous dining saloons are fit- 
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All is. done’ 
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ted up @ da Delmoniéo, and here passengers 
can regale themselves with a sumptuous re- 
past fully equal to that of the celebrated New 
York restaurant. The passage money, six 
dollars, includes dinner, supper, breakfast, 
and wine ad 

from Buenos Ayres (where every one was 
complaining of dull times), five hours by rail 
brought me to La Campana, on the right 
bank of the Parana river, where a steamer 
was In waiting to carry us to Rosario. Here 
avery thriving business is carried on, con- 
sisting in forwarding all kinds of goods and 
acricultural implements by rail to the upper 
provinces of the Argentine Republic. ‘The 
railroad company is doing a roaring business. 
| saw piles upon piles of merchandise on the 
long wharves waiting to be transported, for 
vant of sufficient rolling stock. 

‘rom Rosario, I went to Cordova by way 
ot Villa Mercedes, the starting point of the 
recently. opened Mendoza railroad. The 
ine passes through leyel lands, all -under 
iow. The soil is mostly adapted for wheat, 
returning crops that. before long will equal 
i quantity those of California. Indeed, I 
heard several large landowners and. farmers 
uestion rather despondently how they would 
« able to dispose of their enormous yield in 

ining years. I passed through various fair 

‘cd settlements of Italian and German 1n- 

ivrants, all apparently in a thriving 
ondition. Cordova, one of the first cities 


ult by the old-Spaniards, 1s rather a dull 


ace-as regards commerce... Besides the 
state observatory and university, the place is 
tull of churches and monasteries, witha pre- 
yailing number of priests and devotees of the 
iur sex.  .All the surrounding country shows 
arren. aspect. ‘There is very little vegeta- 
ion, for want of a system of irrigation, which 
cht very easily be introduced, were it not 
for the apathy of the-people. The Argentine 
North Central Ratlroad has here very exten- 
‘ive machine shops, giving. employment to 
itteen hundred. people. Over this line I 
ent to: Tucaman, a distance of five hundred 
1 forty-six kilometers, nearly all on a dead 


vel. The trip was made in two days,.as° 


ve had to he over at night at astation called 


Recreo, which—being in a howling desert, 
with a very scanty supply of water—means 
Recreation. 

Leaving Cordova, we passed over exten- 
sive barren plains. In the distance on our 
left were the Cordova hills, still rich in good 
timber, especially the Guebrache (hatchet- 
breaker) wood, so well appreciated by the rail- 
road company for sleepers that millions of the 
trees are sent all over the Argentine Republic. 
Further on we crossed vast alkaline deserts 
(salinas), and running through the western 
end of the Grand Chaco, we came into the fer- 
tile plains of the Province of ‘Tucuman, wa- 
tered. by numerous streamsrushing down from 
a spur of the main range of the Cordilleras, 
the perpetually snow-capped peaks of which 
rise to the height of seventeen thousand feet. 
The city of “fucuman has a large trade, not 


only with the adjoining province of Salta, 
~ but also in transit to the main business parts 


of Bolivia; whence in return large covductas 
(mule trains) of silver, the product of the rich 
mines of Potosi, Sucre, and Cochabamba, 
are sent down for shipment to Eurd@e. The 
railroad from. ‘Tucuman is in construction 
through the province of Salta to the very 


foot of the Andes, and it ts hoped that some 


day it will here be joined by a Bolivian rail- 
road down through the rich center lands of 
that Republic. 

Tucuman is an excellent sugar-producing 
country. ‘The soil and semi-tropical climate 
are well adapted for the cane. I visited sev- 
eral large estates, where from six hundred to 
eight hundred hands were employed, and I 
found, in large modern buildings, the very 
best machinery with the latest improve- 
ments; nearly all of it was manufactured in 
Paris. Messrs. Posse Brothers are the own- 
ers of the large plantation San Felipe. I 
saw here a complete set of machinery, includ- 
ing a distillery for high grade alcohol, for 
which the owners paid the round sum of 
$100,000 In Furope. ‘The estate produced 
last year about one hundred and forty thou- 
sand avvias of fine centrifugal sugar of No. 
18 Dutch standard, and will yield a larger, 
number of avebas this year. ‘The fine work- 
inv centrifugas, of which my friends have 
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twelve running, are from a New York estab- 
lishment. The plantation has under plough 
about two hundred guwadras (a guadra is 
166 X 166 varas), each yuadra yielding about 
‘ten thousand pounds of sugar cane, render- 


ing from six to eight per cent. of pure saccha- 


rine matter. They estimate this year’s crop 
of Tucuman sugar at about four million 
arobas, and it is firmly believed that all for- 
eign sugar will be forced out of the Argen- 
tine market. 


IT. 


On the 3rd of June, at four p. M., I left 
Monte Vidéo on board the fine Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company’s Steamer “Valparaiso.” 
A heavy haze and a drizzling rain prevented 
me from taking a farewell view of the beau- 
tiful city. We went right into the teeth of 
a roaring southwest fampero, and had very 
rough times for four days, until we reached 
Cape Virgin, and, by rounding it, ran into 
the comparatively smooth waters of the 
Straits @& Magellan, which we reached on 
the eighth, at about one Pp. MM. It is here miles 
broad, but very little of that bold scenery is 
to be seen of which so much has been writ- 
ten. At midnight we came: to anchor off 
Punta Arenas, but unfortunately there was 


no chance of landing. and looking over the’ 


small but rather stirring place, which. was 
occasionally dimly lighted up by the moon, 
whenever she chose to show her face out 
of the surrounding heavy clouds. Several 
sailing vessels and an American and English 
gunboat were lying at anchor. We left the 
settlement at about four o'clock next morn- 
ing in a heavy snow gale, which lasted sev- 
eral hours, and then, disappearing as. sud- 
denly as it came, revealed a beautiful clear 
sky. 

Favored by the finest weather, we soon 
entered into the most interesting parts of 
the Straits, which for grand, wild scenery, 
can only be compared to the splendid 
fjords of Northern Norway. ‘To our left, 
towering high above the snow-capped moun- 
tains, rose the beautiful imposing peak: of 
Mount Sarmiento, nearly seven thousand 


feet high, a perfect, sharp cone, with numer- 
ous glaciers shining and glittering in dark 
blue under the rays of the sun. Further on 
we steamed along Brunswick Peninsula and 
King Williams’ Land to our right, through 
the narrows of a crooked passage, ‘leaving 
Saint Inez Island on our port bows. ‘The 
mountains nearly all, and most particularly 
those on the mainland side, rise right out 
of the water, and attain, in various terraces, 
heights up to five thousand feet; large. 
beautiful, blue glaciers coming down their 
southern slopes. All the lower parts of 
these mountains, up to abont fifteen thous- 
and feet, are thickly stocked with timber 
and clothed with brushwood; above this 
point wide stretches of peat-bogs follow up 
to the line of perpetual snow, which ranges 
from three to four thousand feet. _ 

Just after nightfall we passed bold Cape 
Pillar, and steamed out into the Pacific. 
which instead of doing honor to its name, 
received us with a howling gale and a dread- 
fully rough cross-beam sea, which shook 
and rolled the good vessel nearly on her 
beams. Three days after this, we got into 
a better and warmer climate, and reached 
the lively port of Lota—a place very well 
known through its rich coal mines, its ex- 
tensive copper melting works, and last but 
not least, by its) hospitable proprietress, 
“Lady Causino.”. The park, covering ver 
extensive grounds on the fine, woodland 
bluffs, which rise abruptly out of the sea, ts 
one of the finest in America, and certainly 
one of the best kept. - The enormous melt- 
ing furnaces are all in activity, and are turn- 
Ing out day after day large quantities of bar- 
copper. All the shipments of this metal, how- 
ever, are unfortunately, since some time ago, 
making only a dead loss ; but the neble-heart: 
ed lady suffers this continuous heavy strain 
on her purse (and they say it’ amounts to.a 
good many thousand pounds), rather than to 
stop the works and leave about fifteen hun- 
dred people without the means of earning 
their bread. ‘There are large earthenware 


works here (they dry all kinds of very good 
clay right in the neighborhood), which turn 
out pots, pipes, excellent fire-bricks. and very 
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sretty ornamental work, such as large flower 
ots, fancy railings, busts, statues, and the 
ike. 

[ate during the afternoon we left Lota, 
steaming slowly for Talcahuanna. This place 
we. reached at g A. M.. A very busy town it 
is, being the terminus of the great Chilean 
railroad, that leads: from here zza@ Concep- 
cion, Chillan, Talo, and Curico, to Santiago, 
and further to Valparaiso and ‘Talo, a ship- 
ping port of large quantities of wheat of a 
very fair quality. Next morning brought us 
to our anchorage in the glorious bay of Val- 
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paraiso. 

After a few days’ rest in the large, pleasant 
city, the business metropolis of the whole 
west coast of South America, I started by 
train to Santiago. The line, avery well 
managed one, leads by Vina del Mar, a fash- 
ionable summer resort of Valparaisans, 
the Quillota Valley, and then 
through deep gorges and over high plains 
(affording now and then most splendid views 
of the snow-capped giants of the main Cor- 


Limache, into 


dillera), down into the fertile, broad valley 
of Santiago. I reached this. after a very 
picasant ride of about five hours in a com- 
fortable. carriage, and over a smooth and 
pretty well-kept road. 

Too much has already been said and writ- 
ten about the Chilean capital—the really fine, 
large elty ; its well-paved and lighted streets ; 
its cheap and good system of tramways, and 
all its palaces, churches, and other splendid 
buildings. I will only mention once more 
a few of its finest attractions and places of 
public resort, for the preservation and em- 
vcllishment of which large sums are contin- 
ually spent ina most liberal way. 

The Sarro Santa Lucia is a blackish 
porphyry rock, rising abruptly from the very 
heart of the city, and converted by art into 
one of the most beautiful-of promenades and 
parks. From its highest point (seventy-two 
ticters above the Plaza delas Angostineo; and 
‘i. hundred and thirty-seven meters above 

sea level), there is a magnificent pano- 
runic view over the town, the fertile -valley 
studded with numerous hamlets, and the 
-reat snowy range of the Andes. ‘The hill 
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on its several terraces contains some pretty 
good restaurants, a fair summer theater and 
arena, a large library building, a chapel, va- 
rlous monuments, and an open swimming 
bath. | 

The wide grounds of the Quinta Normal 
(in this country called a model farm) con- 
tain fine botanical and zoological gardens, 
with a good collection of animals, everything 
managed and kept in a neat way. In the 


center of the park is situated the magnificent 


building of the former exhibition, now con- 
verted into a national museum. 

The great alameda is over a mile long and 
nearly one hundred yards wide, with its quad- 
ruple rows of trees, its running waters (border- 
ing, in two neat channels, the center part of 
this fine promenade), its well executed statues, 
and, as a background, the gigantic walls of 
the Cordillera. 

The ‘Theater Municipal” is one of the 
finest buildings I ever visited. Its outside 
does not look very promising, but the inte- 
rigr is fitted up with such a refined @egance, 
and in such excellent good taste, as I never 
All the sitting accommodations 
are spacious and very comfortable, and the 
very latest Improvements are everywhere ap- 
plied to warrant a speedy exit in case of any 
accident. 

The magnificent new church of ‘ Reco- 
leta,” belonging to the convent of the Domin- 
icans, 1s built in Basilica style, after the cele- 
brated Roman church of San Palo Fuori la 
Moora. The immense columns of white 
marble that support the great portal, as well 
as the roof of the aisle and transept, were 
brought over from Carrara, together with 
thousands of square blocks and slabs of Ital- 
lan marble, lavished in the construction of 
this temple. 

On the 23d of June, I started for the Banos 
de Cauquinas. I took the train of the Great 
Central railroad to a small way station near 
Rancagua, and proceeded then in a carriage 
up the wild, romantic valley of the Cacha- 
pool river, which rushes its turbulent, foam- 
ing waters right down from the very crest ot 
the Cordillera. A very agreeable four hours’ 
drive, in full sight of the 


saw before. 


snowy range, and 
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catching, every now and then glimpses of the 
mighty volcano of Maypu, eighteen thousand 
feet high, brought me to the bathing establish- 
ment. ‘This lovely health resort, celebrated 
for its hot sulphur springs, consists of various 
modern-built lodging houses, with all the 
latest improvements, containing luxuriously 
fitted up saloons and rooms for about three 
hundred guests, All the houses are hover- 
ing on the edge of a high precipice, at the 
bottom of which, in a dark ravine, comes 
thundering down over immense boulders the 
Cachapool river, and from every place the 
searching eye meets the snow-capped peaks 
of the Andes. Three very pleasant days I 
spent here, as the guest of the amiable pro- 
prietors of the baths, who also own a great 
many miles of the surrounding lands ; and of 
the new lessee—all hospitable gentlemen, 
who tried their best to make my stay as agree- 
able as possible. I made a very interesting 
excursion on horseback to one of the Messrs. 
Soto’s haciendas, situated high up in the 
Cauquinas pass, and having In its vicinity 
some very rich iron mines. From this plate 
I enjoyed a splendid panorama of the wild 
scenery of the main Cordillera. 

Shortly after my return to Santiago I went 
by railroad zva San Fillipe to Santa Rosa de 
los Andes, the terminus of the line, and 
starting point of the main highway (or rather, 
trail) over the Uspallata Pass to Mendoza. 
This is the only pass practicable all the year 
around-—-though travel across it during win- 
ter time is considered very dangerous, and 
only to be ventured on foot, occupying at 
least eight days, while in summer time one 
performs the trip from Santa Rosa to. Men- 


doza easily in three days. At Las Vegas sta-. 


tion, the switching-off point for trains to Los 
Andes, I had a magnificent view of the gigan- 
tic masses of Mount Aconcagua, 23,600 feet, 
the highest elevation on the American conti- 
nent, lifting its broad, table-like summit high 
above all the snowy ranges of the Cordilleras. 
Up to a not very remote time, this mountain 
has been taken for a volcano, and still in 
the mouth of the country people all around, 
it goes under the name of ‘‘ E] Volcano’ 

they know all about a river Aconcagua, but 


nothing of a mountain bearing the same 
name. Only lately, by dint of careful inves. 
tigations, the contrary has been proved: on 
no place of this giant signs of volcanic erup- 
tions could be traced. ‘The main rock of it 
is variegated porphyry (the chief backbone 
of the Andes everywhere), and towards the 
top, chalk formations. 

A very charming place’ Santa Rosa is 
picturesquely nestled in the fine, fertile val- 
ley of the Aconcagua river, surrounded by 
orchards and rich vineyards, which produce 
avery fine quality of grapes, among them 
the well-famed “ Vino de los Andes.” |» From 
this place I made a trip up the pass to the 
Resguardia of Rio Colorado (Chilean Custom 
Guards), where I found very good quarters 
in the hospitable house of the amiable Com- 
mandante, Colonel Don M. Manuel. Next 
morning I made an excursion on horseback, 
accompanied by a trustworthy guide, high 
up the-pass. I visited the interesting Salto 
Soldado, an immense fissure in the porphyry 
rock, about two hundred feet deep, nearly 
one half a mile long, by only ten to fifteen 
feet wide, the spurs of two gigantic mountains 
having closed in a small valley: de/sa_ torn 
asunder by one of those tremendous volcanic 
convulsions of the earth. ‘Through this in- 
fernal ravine is rushing the Rio Blanco, one 
of the main branches of the Aconcagua, 
whose turbulent waters are running down 
from the snow and Ice fields of mighty Yun- 
cal. The story goes that years ago, during 
one of the frequent revolutions, a soldier on 
horseback, very closely pressed by his pur- 
suers, saved himself by forcing his animal to 
jump this dark chasm. Nearly to the very 
foot of the Yuncal we continued our ride, 
followed for over an hour by a whole crowd 
of condors, who, circling and hovering high 
above us, apparently only waited for our 
tumbling down one of those fearful, deep 
precipices, or in some other fashion coming 
to grief, to make a good square meal out of 
us and our horses. ‘Turning a sharp corner, 
we came in full sight of the mountain giants 
Yuncal and Uspallata, but received such an 
awful snow storm right in our faces, coming 
howling down from the icy peaks of the, Cor- 
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dillera, that we had to return as fast as pos- 
sible for dear life. I perceived several good 
lodes of copper ores in the rocks alongside 
my trail, some of them with silver-bearing 
veins. Near the guard house my host ts 
working a mine with good success; various 
specimens I, myself, picked up, which show 
rich in copper and silver. | 

I returned zza Santa Rosa by rail to Val- 
paraiso, and left this city on the 16th of 
July on board the fine steamer ‘* Columbia,” 
en route for Mollendo. At Coquimbo, we 
find ancored in the bay the Japanese frigate 
“Tsukuba,” Captain Arridje, a gentleman 
whose acquaintance I had had the pleasure 
of- making in Tokio during a visit in ’8r. 
Captain Davis, of the “Columbia,” and I paid 
him a visit, and passed on board a very 
pleasant hour. We looked all over the very 
well kept ship. Sheis a midshipman school- 
ship, and on a somewhat long cruise, with 
about .forty of these young gentlemen on 
board. We had time to make, besides, a 
short trip to La Serena, a very fine looking, 
clean town of about sixteen thousand inhab- 
tants, reached by railroad from Coquimbo 
in twenty-five minutes. 

Qn our voyage further on, we had occa- 


‘sion to cast a look over Antofogasta, Yqui- 


que, and Arica. ‘Trade in the first two pla- 
ces named was rather depressed, on account 
of the low prices of nitrate of soda, the con- 
séquence of an immense over production. 
Arica shows. more busy life. The Chilean 
covernment is making strong efforts to make 
this the main introducing and shipping port 
for Bolivia, z7a Tacna and Tacora Pass, in 
strong competition with the Mollendo, Puno, 
and lake road. 

late in the afternoon of the 23d, we an- 
chored off Mollendo. It is rathera danger- 
ous landing, but I managed, to get myself, 
bag and baggage, on the wharf without a 
ducking, On the next morning’s train (7 A. 
\.), I started for Arequipa. Running along 
the sea beach, we passed Mejia, the oid port 
(or rather open roadstead) ; a little later, En- 
senada Station, and now we began to ascend 
into the foothills to Tanbo, 1,000 feet eleva- 
tion, leaving the fine and fertile Tanbo val- 
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ley to our right down below. From here we 
steamed up to Posco, 1,830 feet high, and 
Cachendo, 3,250 feet high, in long, splendid- 
ly constructed serpentine lines of railroad, 
gradings from three to four per cent., with- 
out tunnels or viaducts, and with. scarcely 
any artificial embankments, continuously 
rising along the mountain slopes, here pretty 
well covered with grasses and bushes. I 
saw splendid geraniums and heliotropes (the 
latter in bushes six feet high, with lilac blos- 
soms of the most delicate perfume) growing 
abundantly along the road. Just before 
reaching Cachendo Station, we turned a 
sharp corner In a deep cut, and the glorious 
sight of the great middle Cordillera, with 
the snow-covered peaks of Coropuna, 22,800 
feet high, Charchani, 19,800 feet, Misti, 18,- 
650 feet, and Pichupichu, 17,800 feet, burst 
upon my eyes. ‘The last three mountains, 
surrounding Arequipa, stood out so very 
clearly against the dark ‘blue sky, and appar- 
ently so near, that I fancied them in the 1m- 
mediate neighborhood. 

From this station to Vitor, 5,350feet high, a 
distance of forty two miles, the steadily rising 
line runs over a desolate alkgline plain, with 
not a spark of vegetation, covered only with 
large boulders of reddish and blackish por- 
phyry, slate sandstones, and granite, the last 
in a sad state of decomposition. Higher up 
the mountain, the road is forced through 
barren rocks of whitish tufas, porphyries, 
granite sandstones, and copper-bearing marl 
slates. At last, at Station Tiavaya, 6,850 
feet, we got the first glimpses into the green 
valley of the Arequipa river. Further on 
the many towers and high church-buildings 
of the. town itself came into sight. <A few 
minutes later, after crossing the iron bridge, 
the train runs into the fine station 7,550 feet 
above the sea, of the famous city of Arequipa. 

I remained fully eight days in this highly 
interesting and _ very pleasantly situated 
place. The large, new cathedral, built en- 
tirely of square blocks of white trachytish tu- 
fa, is considered one of the finest buildings 
in South America, notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent styles of its architecture, and forms . 


the main side of the large principal square. 


cand sheep’s wool. 
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This plaza, with the garden in the middle 
full of gay fowers and shrubs, and four foun- 
tains (one in each corner), overshadowed by 
the splendid whité cone of Misti, and the 
three-peaked, gigantic Charchani, is closed 
in on the other sides by substantial buildings, 
all with “ portals,” ‘under which a lively retail 
trade is carried on = The interior of the ca- 
thedral contains a new pulpit, beautifully 
carved out of solid oak, a perfect master- 
piece of French art, executed in Lilla, 1879, 
the noble gift of a pious Arequipan lady. 
Pretty near the town is situated the lovely 
village of Tingo, renowned for its mineral 
baths, and much frequented by wealthy citi- 
zens as a summer residence. Up to my ar- 
rival, it was still the head-quarters of ths Chil- 
ean forces. 

The consequences of the fearful earth- 
quakes of 1868 can still be perceived in heaps 
of shapeless ruins all around the town, and 
nearly every church and. house still bears 
traces of that tremendous convulsion of the 
earth. | 

From Arequipa, the main trail up over 
the great table-lands departs—reaching from 
eleven thousand even to fourteen thousand 
feet high, bordered on one side by the un- 
broken, snowy ranges of the western Cordil: 
lera, and on the other by the even loftier 
peaks of the eastern chain. It leads through 
the sterile, cheerless, icy cold Desfoblados 
to Cuzco, the old Inca capital. A consid- 
erable traffic is carried on from Arequipa to 
Cuzco in all kinds of dry goods, liquors, pro- 
visions, etc., etc.; and as a return, silver ores, 
cinchona bark, cocoa, and principally alpaca 
The only way of forward- 
ing the goods and produce is on muleback 
(a good, sound mule carries twelve arcétas, 
and makes the journey in fourteen to eight- 
een days); or the back of llamas, each of 


which carries only four avo/as, and does the 


trip. in about five or six wecks. 
Krom Arequipa I started by railroad to 


Puno. The train, after Icaving the station, 


svon crosses the valley of the broad river (on 
a fine iron trestle bridge sixty-six feet high 
and. one thousand feet long),.and ascending 
in sharp curves, winds around the base of 
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Charchani through sterile masses of boulders 
and conglomerates. At the station Aguas 
Calientas, we have risen in twenty-six miles 
to 9,500 feet above the Pacific level. Here 
is the main and only depot of fire-wood for 
the locomotives and also for the town supply ; 
the wild olive tree growing around in ravines 
and /arancas furnishes this fuel. The next 
eighteen miles, to Punto de Minos, 12,300 
feet high, have the steepest, most wonder- 
fully constructed gradings and sharp curves; 
about four miles above Aguas Calientas five 
long, winding turns of the track, one above 
the other, can be seen. One small tunnel is 
passed in this section, the only one on the 
whole line, four hundred and eight feet long 
and seventeen feet high, cut through some 
very soft slate rocks. At Punto Arenos we 
are right in the middle range of the Andes; 
no watershed ; no sierras ; the land forming 
numerous terraced plains, varying from nine 
thousand to fourteen thousand feet high, and 
stretching towards east and west for miles 
and miles. Isolated mountains, mostly ac- 
tive or extinguished volcanoes, are scattered 
irregularly over the plains. 

Higher and higher up those plateaus thc 
train winds. 
meets is some specimens of the cactus fam- 
ily, similar to those found in Mexico, South- 
ern California, and Arizona. ‘The wooden 
stem of the Cerei Cardon, growing twenty 
feet high and more, is used as fire-wood, but 
principally by the poor natives for construct- 
ing the frame-work and roof of their miser- 
able huts. The nopal—the same plant on 
whose leaves in Guatemala and Teneriffe the 


The only vegetation the eye 


cochineal is cultivated—here. on these old, 
exposed heights only produces its ‘t Indian 
figs,” fas, w hich are highly appreciated 
by the poorer class of people as food. To 
the extreme limits of all vegetation, up close 
to the line of perpetual snow, still grows the 
Yareta, a dense, resinous moss, only a few 
inches above the ground, but a foot and 
more below the earth. ‘The moss, when dried, 
serves as an excellent fuel, the principal one 
besides the fayu7a (Llama dung) used all 
along the line to Puno, and anywhere around 
in the country. 
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Through some deep cuts, through gray 
tufas, gneiss, and green stone rock, over a 
wide precipice at Punto Sumbay, at an ele- 
vation of 13,413 feet, where the iron bridge 
is 175 feet high by 286 in length, we reached 
towards evening Vincocayo, ninety-six miles 
from Arequipa, and 14,360 feet above sea- 
level. Here we had to stay over night, pro- 
vided with every comfort, and even the lux- 
uries of a first-class hotel, which establishment 
the railroad company has erected here, and 
farmed out to a very competent. landlord. 
Bitter cold it was during the night, and next 
morning at six o’clock,. when I arose, after a 
poor slumber, much disturbed by attacks of 
sorroche, Y found the water in my _ pitcher 
and wash basin frozen into: solid lumps of 
ice. At seven A. M.,.after being warmed up 
by several cups of steaming tea, mixed nearly 
half and half with something: stronger than 
milk, we left again in the train, and soon 
reached Crucero-Alto, one hundred and eigh- 
teen miles. from Arequipa, at 14,666 feet 
elevation. This is the highest. point of the 
road, and, up to the present time, the high- 
est ever traversed by locomotives and trains, 
as the section through the great Cumbre 
tunnel, on the Oroya railroad, is not yet fin- 
ished. Just here we came in full sight: of 
the smoking volcano, Ubinas, 16,980 feet 
hich, lying about forty miles away to our 
rizht. Now gradually descending, we wound 
around the mountain lakes of Soracocha, 
13.595 feet, and Cachipascana, 13,585 feet 
-above the sea, to Santa Lucia, one hundred 
and forty-eight miles from Arequipa, and 
13,250 feet high, the breakfast station for 
passengers—and.a very poor breakfast they 
save us. In close vicinity to the next sta- 
tion, Maravillos (13,000 feet high), on a 
creek, the outlet of the two lakes, are situ- 
ated the very fine crushing and ore reducing 
works recently built by the Puno Railroad 
Company. Numerous quite rich silver mines 
are worked in the barren looking mountains 
around, Juliaca, 12,550 feet high, is the 
switching-off point for the Cuzco line of rail- 
road, now finished and in good working or- 
der as far as Santa-Rosa, 13,too feet high, 
1 distance of eighty-two. miles. 
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A long winding around the hills, running 
nearly all the way on a dead level, brought 
us to Puno, 12,540 feet high, from which place 
the train runs directly down to the wharves, 
alongside of which the two small screw 
steamers are moored, ready to carry passen- 
gers and freight across the Lake of Titicaca, 
at an elevation of 12,505 feet. These steam- 
ers have a freight-carrying capacity of about 
one hundred and twenty tons, and accommo- 
dation for twenty-four first-class passengers. 
The oldest of them was years ago brought 
up to Puno in pieces from ‘Tacna on mules’ 
and llamas’ backs, over the fearful rough 
Cordillera of Tacora, the pass of which 
reaches to 15,000 feet in elevation —an 
achievement which, at that time, a great 
many people thought so impossible that it was 
ridiculed even tn several European papers. 

The shallow banks of the lake are cover- 
ed with a thick growth of tall rushes, out 
of the material of which the Indians con- 
struct -their- Jo/sas. These rush thickets 
are lively with thousands of waterfowl. 
On a very sandy beach in a small inner 
saw a good many scarlet-plumed 


bay, 
flamingoes and rose-colored spoonbill cranes, 
all of them keeping entirely aloof from the 
crowd of other birds. Strange to find these 
creatures, which generally live only in warm 
climates, here in this cold altitude. At no 
other place on the lake wherever I passed 
did I encounter them again. | 

Even around the wharf the water of the 
lake is so shallow that the small steamer, 
which only draws about six feet when fully 
loaded, can take in only one-half of her 
cargo at the wharf, and then must proceed 
through a narrow artificial channel, about a 
mile and a half long, which is kept open by 
constant dredging, farther out into deeper 
anchorage. Here, by means of launches, the 
rest of the cargo is brought alongside and 
taken in, 

Towards nightfall we got under way, and 
steamed slowly out into the vast sheet of 
water which glittered like silver in the moon- 
light. It was bordered on our right (the op- 
posite banks are not visible) by sterile rocks 
and hills of reddish porphyry, trachytes, and 


. 
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clayish slates, rising nearly all abruptly out 
of the lake to a height of from one thousand 
to twelve hundred feet. Next morning at 
eight o’clock we anchored off Copocabana, 
a small town on the large peninsula of the 
same name, which belongs already to Bo- 
livia. Here is the shrine of Our Virgin of 
Copocabana, far famed all over the Andes 
provinces of Peru and Bolivia. ‘Vhousands 
and thousands of pilgrims, not only poor 
Indians, but also a great many of the best 
families, particularly from. La Paz and sur- 
rounding villages, unite here every year dur- 
ing the great church feasts in August. 

Soon we started again, and we kept up 
steam pretty well with ¢aguza, the only fuel 
available, a fresh supply of which we had 
taken over, packed in largesacks. ‘True, the 
smell of the smoke is very unpleasant—rath- 
er repugnant at first; but men get accus- 
tomed to everything here in these reméte 
countries.. At all events, you are obliged to 
rough it or stay at home. 

At about ten o’clock a. M., the fine pano- 
rama of the immense snow-capped range of 
the eastern Cordillera gradually began to rise 
on the horizon, from the gigantic Illampo 
Sorata, 21,200 feet high (set down in a good 
many older works as the highest mountain of 
the American continent), and the sharp-cut 
pyramid .of Huaina Potozi, 20,200 feet high, 
to the magnificent three-peaked Illimani, 
lying farthest to the south, and in its highest 
point (the southern) towering 21,300 feet 
towards heaven. By eleven a. M. we steamed 
through the Straits of ‘Taquina—only about 
five hundred yards wide, formed by the pe- 
ninsulas of Copocabana and Hachacacha 
into the smaller part of the lake known under 
the name of Vinamarea. After we had 
passed the straits, the glorious sight of the 
long chain of all the mountain giants, with 
their extensive fields of perpetual snow, and 
thgir large glaciers creeping down the sides, 
presented itself, apparently in the immediate 
vicinity, and proved to me such an attraction 
that for hours I was unwilling to move my 
eyes from it. Only one great drawback 
again—no vegetation covers the lower part 
of the western slope of this Cordillera ; every- 


of the road. 
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where, with very rare exceptions, the eye | 
meets only barren rocks ; whereas the west- 
ern declivities of this part of the Andes are 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetatation. 

From here all the many head streams of 
the mighty Amazon river are collecting their 
waters, and then rushing through dark, deep 
ravines, full of cascades and roaring cata- 
racts, down to the great Brazilian plains. A 
comparatively very small number of streams 
and streamlets seek their way down into the 
Lake of Titicaca, and it is a very well known 
fact that its waters are gradually receding. 

At three p. M. we steamed alongside the 
wharves of Chililaya—or, as it is now called, 
Puerto Perez—a small hamlet, where are lo- 
cated the Bolivian Custom House and sey- 
eral commercial establishments, chiefly for 
receiving and forwarding all kinds of goods. 
An awfully desolate place it is, with about 
one hundred adobe houses and miserable 
mud huts, and no trees, not evena single tuft 
of grass ; only along the beach, ‘rushes and 
rushes again—and even those half frozen to 
death by the icy cold that comes howling 
down from the immense snow-fields of the 
Cordillera at nightfall. 

The next morning I started on my journey 
to La Paz, in a good, strong, American-built 
buggy, drawn by a pair of mules. Over a 
well-kept road, continuously rising again, I 
passed on to a wide, high plain, on which 
were three or four good-sized villages and an 
abundant sprinkling of Indian hamlets and 
ranches. by help of good irrigation (sev- 
eral creeks well fed by the melting snow and 
ice masses of the Potosi range flow through 
this plateau), the hard working Indians have 
forced the soil to yield to them, even at this 
considerable altitude of thirteen thousand 
feet, crops of barley, potatoes, and alfalfa, 
the green fields of which I passed on each 
A seven hours’ good driv- 
ing, during which I changed three times for 
fresh animals, brought me to the Alto, an im- 
mense bluff; sixteen hundred feet below 
which, directly under my feet, in a broad ra- 
vine, was spread the city of La Paz. A very 
pretty sight it was—deep down below, the 
grayish groups of the houses of the town, dl- 
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vided by the gulch of the river, and relieved 
here and there by green patches of fields and 
meadows, as well as by the trees and bloom- 
ing shrubberies of the Alameda park, and 
having asa gigantic background the splen- 
did white masses of Illiimanti. Descending 
down an excellent serpentine road—a mas- 
terplece of engineering, indeed—and, fur- 
‘her on, through the narrow, crooked lanes of 
the outskirts and the streets of the city itself, 
which were quite pretty, I reached my hotel. 

I remained a good eight days at La Pazde 
\yacucho—as its full name now 1s—and 
found the climate, notwithstanding its high 
elevation of 12,110 feet, much milder than I 
expected at such an altitude. This must be 
due to its sheltered situation in a deep ra- 
vine, Which produces a comparatively warm 
and steady temperature. For this very rea- 
son I encountered a good many people suf- 
fering from affections of the lungs, who all 
came to La Pazastoa kind of health resort, 
and, as I found out, even if they did not much 
improve in health, they never grow worse 


there. 

Years and years ago, they began the con- 
struction of a large cathedral on the great 
viaza. Thé designs promised one of the fin- 
est churches in South America. ‘The chief 
yuilding material was a whitish crystalline 
<ypsum, capable of. fine polish, which gives 
ita marble-like appearance. Fora few years 
they worked with a hearty good will ;- the 
)uiding showed already its splendid outlines 
several yards above the ground. ‘Then, all 
of asudden, a dead stop occurred, and every 
thing was left. Since then time and weather 
have been pretty busy to destroy again what- 
ever was constructed with great expenditure 
of labor and lavishing of money. Gradu- 
uly, one by one, the fine arches and walls 
ire tumbling down again. 

The large market halls offer every morn- 
ine a highly interesting picture of genuine 
Indian life. Members of all the different 
tribes, mostly women, in their picturesque, 
vay ribboned head dresses, and dark, home- 
spun, coarse, woolen garments, are seen to 
Jock down from their remote hamlets, often 
many leagues away, to unite at the J/ercado. 
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They bring for sale their scanty produce of 
barley, potatoes, hot pepper, @77, and faguia 
fuel (all the kitchen fires are kept burning 
merely. by means of this obnoxious stuff). 
Other Indians arrive from the rich Yungas 
valley, about thirty miles away, and at least 
five thousand feet lower down, leading their 
mules and llamas, heavily laden with the fin- 
est and choicest fruits of the tropical zone, 
which they sell at astonishingly low prices. 

La Paz numbers now about eighty thou- 
sand inhabitants; and 4 good many large bus: 
iness houses carry on here a lively trade with 
the surrounding country and neighboring 
provinces. Cocoa is widely cultivated in 
the provinces of Yungas valley, of Totoro 
bamba, and Totoral, for home consumption 
and export; and bark cinchona, of best ca- 
lisaya quality, is produced now tn large plan- 
tations, in the semitropical valleys of Sorata 
and Yungas. ‘hese are the main staples of 
exportation. ‘The various rich mines of the 
country, besides, yield large amounts of sil- 
ver, copper and tin. A good deal of wool is 
also produced every year, but nearlyall is used 
by the Indian population. Only very little 
alpaca wool finds its way to the foreign mar- 
kets. Coffee and cocoa, both of. which are 
of excellent quality, are grown on the eastern 
slopes of the Cordillera, and are scarcely 
produced in sufficient quantity to meet the 
demand for home consumption. ‘The same 
is to be said of the splendid wine pressed out 
of the luxurious grape of the Yungas. The 
rich and delicate Pedro Jimenez, of the best 
vintage, appeared to me fully equal to its 
Spanish namesake. | 

I undertook several. excursions into the 
very heart of the main Cordillera. On horse- 
back, and accompanied by a skillful guide, I 
went along fearful trails, scarcely fit for a 
llama or cargo mule—some only from twelve 
to eighteen inches wide, having on one side 
a sheer precipice several hundred, and often 
a thousand feet deep, and on the other side 
the walls of the cold towering rocks. Right 
up to the line of perpetual snow, here about 
sixteen thousand feet, we went, and had the 
eood luck to meet several flocks of the fine, 
but exceedingly timid vicuhas——so very much 
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valued for their precious wool. These pretty 
animals were cropping the scanty grasses and 
mosses On the steep slopes, and rushed off like 
lightning the moment they caught sight of us. 

Regarding the aborigines, one peculiar fact 
most particularly struck me: it is the strong 
inclination to industry of almost all women 
among the Andes Indians. I met them 
on the march, saw them carrying heavy loads, 
squatting down for rest and a social chat, or 
offering their products in the markets ; and 
at all’ such times I noticed that they kept 
their hands busy turning a rough wooden 
spindle, spinning into a coarse yarn. their 
common, home-dyed red or blue wool. 

On my return voyage to Puno, just after 
passing the Straits of Yaquina, near Copaca- 
bana, I got the full benefit of one of the 
‘““bursters,’ so much dreaded here. Roaring 
and thundering, it came down on us with such 
amass of snow and sleet, that we scarcely 
could see fifty feet ahead ; and for over an 
hour it handled our frail little steamer, with 
its rather suspicious leaky boilers, in a fear- 
ful way, giving to nearly all of us poor pas- 
sengers a pretty smart attack of sea-sickness. 

In Puno, I had to remain two days, await- 
ing the dispatching of a train to Arequipa. 
The Chilean forces had evacuated the former 
town ten days before, and the troops of Gen- 
eral Canavaro (Caceristas) had immediate- 
ly marched into it. The old Indian town 
of Puno ts situated. on the base of a barren 
hill, sloping down to the large shallow bay 
of the lake ; its straight, well paved streets 
meet at right angles, and contain a good 
many neat looking dwelling houses. ‘The 
venerable old Cathedral, occupying a conspic- 
uous place on the main plaza, appears to 
have been erected during the very first years 
of Spanish rule. Its broad, high facade is 
covered with very queer stone cuttings and 
carvings. A great many stores and com- 
mercial houses in the town carry on a lively 
trade with Bolivia and into the large province 
Wool, hides, and skins are the 
Some 


of Cuzco. 
chief staples of return remittance. 


silver mines—of-sulphurets and pyrites—re- 
cently reopened in the neighborhood, work 
very well, and turn out a good profit. 
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I remained only one night in Arequipa, 
arriving two days after its occupation by Gen 
eral. Canavaro’s forces, and hastened back 
to Mollendo by next morning’s train. — I ar 
rived just in time to catch the P. S. N. Co. 
steamer, *‘ Ayacucho,” bound for Callao— 
and a piece of great good luck it was, for a 
few days later this port was declared closed 
by the Lima government. A very pleasant, 
short voyage brought. me next Saturday 
morning safely to Callao, and by one of the 
two lines of railroad plying between the port 
and the capital (each line running trains ev- 
ery alternate hour all the day long), I pro- 
ceeded directly to Lima. 

I found Lima, once famed as the beauti- 
ful, gay paradise, rather dull and subdued. 
The unfortunate civil war raging still around 
the country, and up to the very neighborhood 


ofthe city, paralyzed all trade and enterprise. 


Like a heavy-laden storm-cloud, the fear of 
an immediate outbreak within the’ very 
walls of the town, with all its horrors of a 
bloody street fight, was hovering over the 
heads of the citizens. ‘The inevitable c:tas- 
trophe at last came. From the small hours 
Wednesday morning of the 27th of August 
until after two p. M. of the same day, we had 
the most fearfnl tighting inside the unhappy 
town. ‘The particulars and results of that 
day’s work are too well known to be repeated 
here. For over six hours-I had to hear the 
whistling of bullets right and left through the 
balconies of my hotel-rooms, and one had 
to be most careful to keep his head close in- 
side the walls. . With wonderful celerity the 
triumphant government of General Iglesias, 
immediately after the combat, took steps 
for pacification of the city and surrounding 
provinces, and to reopen the long blockaded 
Oroya. railroad and its communications to 
Carro de Pasco. Eight days after. the fight. 
thanks to the great energy of the government, | 
and to the strenuous efforts of the leading 
manayer of the railroad, the whole line up to 
Chicla was again in good working condition. 

I had the pleasure of traveling over this tract 
on the second train. From Lima toChicla the 
road rises continuously, nearly 12,000 feet on 
a distance of only seventy-eight miles—the 
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most interesting and stupendous price of rail- 
rvad engineering I ever saw, by far beating the 
creat roads over the Sierra Nevada and the 
Kkocky Mountains. Ascending the. broad, 
fertile valley of the .Rimac, we soon passed 
soine very large sugar-cane plantations in the 
most luxurious growth. by means of a most 
perfect system of irrigation, and xo rain, the 
riuht quantity of moisture needed at each 
stage by the cane can be regulated exactly. 
The fields produce eight per cent., and even 
nine per cent., of sugar, a yield to be had 


no where else. In Central America, the 


West Indies, and Spanish main, as well as 


in Brazil and ‘Tucuman, six per cent. 1s con- 
sidered a very good crop. from Chosica 
station, thirty-three and one-half miles from 
Lima, at 2,831 feet elevation, the chief grad- 
ings and great curves of the line begin. Tun- 
nel-after tunnel (most.of them cut in sharp 
curves through the solid rock—porphyry, 
with splendid iron trestle-work bridges, span- 
ning yawning chasms and deep gulches, 
showing far down below the foaming waters 
and roaring mountain torrents. The fine, 
creat viaduct of Verrugas appears in its light, 
elegant forms, just like a gigantic spider: 
web thrown over the immense abyss.  Be- 
tween Matucana station, at 7,788 feet eleva- 
tion, and Rio Blanco, at. 11,543. feet, the 
inost stupendous gradients occur, and these 
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cranite, gneiss, and sand-stone), alternate 
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are overcome, not by curves, but by regular 
zigzag windings, and an excellent system of 
reverse tangents. Of course, under these 
circumstances, the trains can only be made 
up of a limited number of ears, say three or 
four freight and two passenger wagons. ‘Traf- 
fic is open only as faras Chicla. From here 
on everything has to go by mules or llamas 
to Carro de Pasco, a good three days’ hard 
riding over fearfully rough trails. Once the 
celebrated Cumbre tunnel through Mount 
Meigys, four thousand yards long, and in its 
center point reaching an elevation of 15,658 
feet above Pacific level, is finished, it will 
mark the greatest height up to which human 
ingenuity has forced the locomotive. ’ 

One great fact which struck me, wherever 
and whenever I had the pleasure of travel 
over these Peruvian railroad lines, was, the 
splendid working condition into which they 
were put again and kept; not only the en- 
gines and rolling stock, but principally the 
road and its ballasting. ‘These achievements 
in so very short a time after all the ex- 


-penses of foreign and civil warfare, after the 


wanton destruction of sections of. line, sta- 
tions, and rolling stock (the ruins and wrecks 
in Mollendo and along the beach give still a 
sad picture of what happened during the 
unfortunate war), bear a lasting testimony to 
the splendid management of those railroads 
and the ability of their directors. 
Louts L De vener. 


Drifting northward the rain-clouds pass, 
Leaving the grass 
Cool and damp, 
Then at the sun the 
Kach its lamp. 


poppies kindle 


Love, remember not. cloud nor rain: 
Smile again.— 
My heart hes 
Waiting, with all its flowers unkindled, 
lor your. eyes. 
E. C.. Sanford. 
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Tue Island of Hawaii, the largest of the 
Sandwich Island group, has two volcanoes— 
Kilauea, the one usually visited by travelers, 
and Mauna Loa. <As Kilauea is not a sep- 
arate mountain, but a crater, apparently, at 
the base of the mountain Mauna Loa, the 
idea commonly entertained has_ been, and 
still is, that Kilauea and. Mauna Loa are 
really one volcano, with two orifices or vents. 
But since these two orifices or vents are 
twenty miles apart measured horizontally, 
and ten thousand feet apart, measured ver- 
tically (for Mauna Loa is one thousand feet 
higher than Kilauea), and do not sympathize 
with each other in any way—their activity 
and quiescence periods neither always syn- 
chronizing with each other, nor always failing 
to synchronize, but occurring wholly without 
regard to each other—the conclusion 1s 


nearly inevitable that Kilauea and Mauna 


Loa are without liquid connection at subter- 
ranean depths. For the laws of hydrostatics 
would require, in case such liquid connection 
did exist, that the ten thousand feet taller 
column of molten lava should run out at 
the orifice of the shorter column, which has 
only the pressure of the atmosphere to pre- 
vent its rising and flowing all abroad. With 
the fiery liquid filling the Kilauea, or shorter 
arm of the voleanic  syphon, specifically 
heavier, volume for volume, than that filling 
the longer, or Mauna I.oa arm, this same 
shorter arm might indeed balance the longer ; 
but the two lavas do not, as a matter of fact, 
seem to be of different specific weight, but, 
on the contrary, seem to be exactly alike. 
It is impossible to discover that, on reaching 
the surface of the earth, either is any more 
dense or any more aerated than the other. 
So clear and demonstrable, indeed, did it 
seem to Captain Dutton, of the United States 
Geological Survey, that Kilauea and Mauna 
Loa are not one volcano, but two, that he 
made it a premise on which to rest the gen- 
eral conclusion that, whatever else terrestrial 


volcanoes may or may not be, they are nvf 
orifices connecting, by means of subterranean 
channels, with a molten interior of the earth; 
and that the interior of the earth 1s, in all 
likelihood, therefore, not molten, but solid. 
Kilauea is, properly and strictly speaking, 
a caldera rather than a crater. ‘The differ- 
ence between a crater and’‘a caldera is, that 
a crater is an opening in the earth’s crust, 
through which liquid lava rises up to the 
surface, and thence flows forth like a stream 
of water from_a fountain; while a caldera is 
a depression in the earth’s crust, which the 
movement of a subterranean column of mol- 
ten lava has created, by causing the crust to 


fall in above it, the top of the molten lava 


g, with slight variation, at 
the height of the floor of the caldera, and 
seldom rising higher. Thus, when one reach- 
es the “ volcano,” as Kilauea is usually called, 
the spectacle which meets the view is that of 
an immense basin, with nearly perpendicular 
sides, three miles across, nine miles around, 
and six hundred feet deep. The floor of 
this basin is blackened lava, lifted up, in one 
place, into jagged cones, and perforated also 
with two holes, which are really sub-basins, 
holding the liquid fire.. The most noticeable 
thing about these pools of molten rock is, 
that the surfaces of them are continually 
crusting over by cooling; while the crust thus 
formed, having reached a certain thickness, 
breaks into fragments, and. plunges into the 
fiery sea beneath, and is remnelted. Cooled 
lava has a greater specific gravity than lava 
in its molten state ; a cooled fragment, there- 
fore, on the surface of a reservoir of the 
molten material, immediately sinks into-the 
fiery mass and becomes liquid again. 

Chemically, lava is chiefly silicate and ox- 
ide of iron, with ten per cent. made up of a 
variety of materials. Mineralogically, it Is 
basalt ; and the ancient lava of the island ot 
Hawaii has assumed in some cases a col- 
uminar structure, as shown by the pentagonal 


column remaining 
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and hexagonal prisms, much like the famous 
basaltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway, 
which have been actually found on the east- 
ern slope of the island. Still, the. rock of 
Hawai, even the oldest part of it, that meets 
the ordinary view, 1s basaltic lava rather than 
basalt proper. 
sense of the word, the writer has never seen 
on this island, except’ within the crater of 
\lokuaweoweo, on the summit’ of Mauna 
Loa, where, as part of a vein that has pushed 
itself up through a rift in the wall of that 
famous. caldera, is to be beheld and handled 
a mineral proper: a rock, utterly without 
vesicles, and compact. Everything in the 
shape of stone on the Island of Hawai is 
lava of some sort. 

This universal Hawalian material is, in gen- 
eral, porous and friable, whenever it has 
passed from liquid to solid in contact with 
the atmosphere, under no pressure except 
that of the atmosphere ; and tough and hard, 
whenever it has passed from liquid to solid 
deep down and under the titanic pressure of 
a superincumbent mass. It makes a good 
deal of difference, too, both as to the interior 
compactness of lava and its external appear- 
ance, whether it has cooled slowly or rapidly. 
The Hawaiians themselves, even in their days 
of ignorance, took note of the fact that the 
lava about them was of two principal sorts : 
pahoehoe, or smooth lava, which seems to 
have become what it 1s by slowly parting with 
a portion of its heat in its reservoir or viaduct 
condition, and then with the remainder on 
coming 1h contact with the atmosphere, and 
aa, or rough lava, which seems to have be- 
come what it is by betng, suddenly thrown 
out into the coolness of the atmosphere, with 
all its original heat still in it, and so to have 
been compelled to pass from: liquid to solid 
very rapidly. ‘This sort of lava, the aa, 1s in 
rocky fragments, of contour and superficies 
the most irregular and jagged conceivable. 

The exact temperature of molten lava has 
never been ascertained. All that the pres- 
ent writer is able to say about the matter Is, 
that fragments of solid lava have been melted 
in. a blacksmith’s forge, and that. scft iron, 
suspended in an oven-shaped cavity, a few 


A mineral, in the technical. 
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inches above a pool of liquid Kilauea lava, 
fused in about five minutes. This shows that 
the temperature of the) liquid lava was at 
least three thousand degrees Fahrenheit, and, 
perhaps, much more. In spite of its enor- 
mous heat, however, the same molten lava 


cools and stiffens readily and rapidly, when- 


ever brought into contact- with the cold of 
the external air, of with anything else, in 
fact, that is a good heat absorbent. ‘hus 
the scum floating on the surface of a boil- 
ing lake of liquid lava, borne upward into 
the air by the steam and gas issuing from be- 
low, is drawn out, as it is carried aloft, into the 
fine threads of glass, called Pele’s hair, which 
has been found strewing the streets of Hilo, 
Hawaii—a distance of sixty miles from the 
molten pool, from the surface of which it 
took wings and mounted upwards; the fila- 
mentous silica in question had been wafted 
all that way by the currents of the upper air: 
while a group of hollow lava pillars, fifty 
miles away from the volcanic sources of the 
island, are thicker, tn each and every case, 
on the side towards the mountain, than on 
the side from it, and moulded interiorly, also, 
as if tree-trunks were the patterns giving them 
shape—an ample evidence that the ancient 
lava stream flowed among and around the 
trees of a forest, and that the sappy green- 
ness of these ancient trees absorbed the heat 
from the coating of stiffened lava formed 
around each tree trunk that stood in the path 
of the fiery river; that the absorption of heat’ 
was greatest on that side of the tree-obstruc- 
tions where the motion of the burning cur- 
rent would put the largest number of heated 
particles in a position to have their heat taken 
from them ; and that the liquid mass outside 
these several tree-coatings flowed away, leav- 
ing the lava-petrifactions thus formed up- 
right and exposed to view. 

Hawaiian volcanoes afford opportunities of 
investigation even to the general observer, 
especially and above all when they are ina 
condition of eruption; particularly if the 
eruption develops intoa lava stream. <A flow 
from an active volcano is an opportunity not 
to be thrown away, for examining the general 
subject of terrestrial volcanism. — Little flows 
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in Kilauea —small lava streams, running 
about in the blackened floor bounded by the 
nine miles of perpendicular wall—are by no 
means uncommon; although a flow from 
Kilauea, of sufficient size to. stretch for 
miles over the adjoining country, is an event 
that has occurred only twice since our knowl- 
edge of Hawaiian history: once in 1823, 
when a lava stream, taking its rise from this 
source, ran southwest by south, and reached 
the sea; and again in 1840, when another 
stream from the same source ran northeast 
by east, and also reached the sea. In nei- 
ther case, however, did the liquid material 
rise up and overflow the brink of the caldera; 
but, instead, found a vent in the enclosing 
wall, somewhere quite low down, and through 
this made its way along an underground pas- 
sage to the surface of the earth, some miles 
from its source, and some hundreds of feet 
below it. But the great volcano for flows is 
not Kilauea, but Mauna J.oa, which has sent 
forth no less than eight within a period of 
fifty years. 
The utmost summit of Mauna Loa (a 
mountain 13,600 feet high) is marked by the 
caldera of Mokuaweoweo, which. is a ba- 
sin like Kilauea, only not so large. Its 
length is two and one-half miles, its breadth 
three-fourths of a mile, its depth seven or 
eight hundred feet. Its floor is blackened 
lava, begirt by perpendicular walls. One 
small area of this floor emits sulphurous 
fumes and steam in. times of quiescence ; 
while in times of activity a boiling lake of 
molten lava, perhaps more than one, is seen 
to have broken through this same area of 
floor, and to be throwing up fire-jets and 
fountains, often to an enormous height. Now, 
these boiling lakes and playing fire-fountains 
are the top of that column or reservoir of 
molten lava which sends out those immense 
flows for which Matna I.oa is so famous. 
The tiery material creating these, however, 
never overflows the brink of the Mokuaweo- 
weo caldera, but breaks through the side of 
the mountain at points varying all the way, 
usually one to five thousand feet below the 
summit. One tlow there was, that of 1868, 
which broke out at the amazingly low level 
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of ten thousand feet below the summit. and 


which created a terrible commotion more- 
over, in tearing its way out of the mountain 
at a point so near its base. The earthquakes 
which occurred in connection with the 1868 
eruption were something frightful to remem- 
ber to those who experienced them, and 


frighttul even to hear described, to those who | 


did not. This was the eruption that set 
in motion a landslide, which overwhelmed 
human beings and their dwellings, and up- 
lifted a tidal wave that destroyed more lives 
than the landslide. : 

The last outbreak from Mauna Loa oc- 
curred in 1880. ‘The fiery river of this date 
poured out of the mountain at a point 11,- 
100 feet above the sea, and 2,500 feet below 
the summit, and became, in quick succession, 
three streams, each having the point of out- 
break as it¢fountain head. ‘The first stream, 
twenty miles long, ran north; the second, 
fifteen miles long, ran south ; and the third, 
forty-five miles long, ran east. ‘These three 
streams left on the surface of the earth a 
deposit of solid lava, in all eighty miles long, 
one-half. a mile wide, and, on an average, 
twenty feet thick. ‘The place where all this 
liquid material emerged to the surface, was 
a crack in the side of the. mountain. The 
upper end of this erack was marked by a 
pit, with perpendicular sides, some fifty feet 
in diameter, and two hundred and twenty 


-feet deep. A lava flow. can move along 


upon the surface of the earth only as the 
cooled material it has already poured forth 
makes of itself a hollow viaduct, to convey 
from rear to front, and keep warm on the way 
thither, the fresh material ; just as an army 
might hold a railway as fast as it should ad- 
vance, In order to bring up supplies enabling 
it to advance still further. ‘The forty-five 
miles of solid lava, which, as'a causeway on 
the face of the ground, stretches from near 
the summit of Mauna loa to within a mile 
of Hilo village, has embedded init a hollow 
tube, asa back bone, extending from starting 
point. to terminus; this same hollow tube 
ran a longer and longer stream of liquid fire 
as the flow advanced, and added to the length 
of both causeway and tubing. 


- 
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he advancing lava flow makes a consider- 

e ado as it goes on—especially if its line of 

hrough a jungle or forest. ‘The 
Jmpanying its movement, under 


noise acc 
these circumstances, resembles the- roar of 
the battle field. The ears of the person 
who visits.the scene are greeted by the crack- 
ling of blazing foliage, the hissing of hot air 
and steam, the falling of trees, and the 
bursting of bombs, all commingled in one 
tumult. 

Traversing a lava stream while it 1s yet run: 
ning, may be compared to traversing a river, 
in winter by walking on the ice. A pair off 
thick shoes and stockings are needed ‘to proy 
tect the feet from the heat, as on the ice to, 
protect them from the cold.. Vent oad 
too, will be ever arid anon encountéred i 
ihe solid crust covering the, liquid stream, 
down which the spectator can logk and be- 
hold the fiery river. below ; and fire falls, 
which are usually without any govering of 
solid lava them, just as. water-falls in, 
winter, be the weather never so cold, are with; 


out any covering of ice. 

The ascent of this greatest Hawanan volt 
cano (Mauna Loa) is a somewhat formidable 
task, on account of the -rarefaction: of the 
air at that elevation (for fourteen thousand 
tect of sea level, within the tropics, means 
more vertigo than the same elevation in 
temperate latitudes); along with the cold 
f so high an altitude, which is exceedingly 
Intense and penetrative at night ; while the 
descent into the crater or caldera of the suin- 
mit Is a task scarcely less than appalling, so 
precipitous is the single break in the perpen- 
dicular walls that enclose the chasm, down 
which only is entrance into the basin below 
possible. However, the Mokuaweoweo cai- 
dera has been entered by men—once. by 
snembers of the Wilkes party, in 1841, and 
twice since; and can be entered again by any 
one that has the nerve to undertake, and the 
muscle to achieve the task. 

More American and European travelers 
should make their way to, at least, the brink 
of this remarkable and ‘unique basin, than 
ire in the habit of so doing. Those who 
accomplish the rather difficult ascent thither, 
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will be rewarded by the sight of the most 
impressive chasm on the face of the earth 
—the opportunity of looking upon a little 
bit of Chaos made visible, and of realizing 
thus how exceedingly formless and void the 
earth ‘was when it was “without form and 
void.” Moreover, when conditions favor, 
the cloud views are unsurpassed: the whole 
panorama meeting the view below is the up- 
per or sky surface ofcontinuous vapor mass- 
es, stretching on in almost endless perspec- 
tive, and looking brilliant and cold, as if, 
earth having disappeared, naught else but a 
sea of ice, bounded by the sky, were floating 
beneath. | 
Light is brought from every quarter to il- 
lumine the dark mystery hanging over the 
origin of. terrestrial heat ; the fountain head 
whence this goes forth being, as. of course 
it must be, the primal cause of volcanoes—- 
a mystery on which, unfortunately, the vol- 
canism of Kilauea and Mauna Loa throws 
no more light than tna, Vesuvius, Skap- 
tar Jokul, and Krakaton. ‘That the interior 
of the earth is liquid fire, which the contrac- 
tion of the outside crust of the earth squeez- 
es out through the open volcanic orifices of 
the surface of the earth; that the sedimen- 
tary deposits in the bottom of that part of 
the ocean near the shores of continents are 
a sort of non-conductive wet blanket, to 
keep in the diffused heat of the earth’s crust, 
sufficient heat being thus gradually collected 
to melt a portion of the crust itself; that vol- 
canic heat 1s produced by the contact with 
and action upon each other, of powerful 
chemicals within the bowels of the earth; 
that volcanic orifices are really the tips of so 
many terrestrial lightning rods, as it: were, 
carrying off the diffused electricity of the 
earth into space ; that the slight movements 
of strata athwart strata, due to the gigantic 
pressure of gravitation, accompanied, as these 
titanic movements must be, with a tremen- 
dous friction, pass over into a heat sufficient 
to melt all known rocks; all these hypoth- 
eses must remain hypotheses, until the pos- 
session of fresh light establishes some one of 
them as fact, or sweeps them all off into 
the region of fancy. 
Edward Baker. 
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A WEDDING AMONG THE COMMUNISTIC JEWS IN OREGON. 


Escapep from the Greek Christians and 
the Czar, a handful of Jews from southern 
Russia have settled in a mountain valley of 
Oregon, and given to this American home 
the name of New Odessa. 

A strange country is Russia: in its schools, 
the science of the very latest movement of 
the intellect of Europe ; in its government, 
the absolute brutality and the utterly unscru- 
pulous greed of the past despotisms of Asia. 
Every man and every woman, too, who dares 
to say that the use of knowledge is the amel- 
loration of the race, instead of the aggrand- 
izement of the aristocracy, driven with blows 
and in chains to the snows and mines of Si- 
beria. Its only original novelist, ‘chem1- 
cheffsky, for one romance, ‘‘ What is to be 
done?” which had a socialistic signification, 
doomed to hard labor in prison for sixteen 
years ; and his freedom at the expiration of 
the term refused to the united petition of 
literary Kurope. The works of Mill, of Hux- 
ley, of Spencer, of every author who dares to 
think ef a possible change in the social. or- 
der, ruthlessly barred out of every public libra- 
ry inthe empire. The imperial family, the 
counselors, the generals, trapped in all the 
appendages of uniform and display, and us- 
ing the gentle language ‘of France. The 
common people purely Russian, without 
great change in manners since they first ar- 
rived in Europe from Asia, and living, many 
of them, in the primitive village communities 
of past centuries: very poor, very good heart- 
ed, and kind to their friends, but very igno- 
rant and superstitious, and entirely devoted 
to the government, which plunders its afflu- 
ence from their grinding toil ; so utterly un- 
enlightened, to the safety of the Czar and 
Church, that their brutal force is eager at any 
moment to rise against a different sect, and 
to plunder and kill and ravish the far more 
intelligent Jews, who are, indeed, only saved 
from utter destruction by the soldiers of 
the Czar, who :know their value as collec- 


tors of wealth, tax payers, and money lend- 
ers. 

Indeed, a strange nation, showing the ob- 
stinate persistency of race inheritance; the 
incongruities of its place in Europe, and of. 
the culture of its universities to its domestic 
life, so obvious, that Napoleon, struck by it, 
made the well known remark, ‘‘ Scratch un- 
der the skin of the Russian, and you will find 
the Tartar.” And yet, this strange country, 
with its immense expanse of land, this semi- 
savage people, which, in its laws,-guards it- 
self against every foreign innovation, is from 
its very simple, savage curiosity powerfully 
fascinated by every strange philosophy that 
is discovered by those whose position as trav- 
elers or scholars allows them to pass beyond 
the lines of the frontier. ‘The mind there ts 
in it feels its very largeness to be sterile, and 
would plant in Russia everything that will 
grow elsewhere ; even the social revolts of 
the older nations. And the Russian student, 
despite the police and the threat of Siberia, 
smuggles into the cabin of the peasant and 
the workshops of the town the political doc- 
trines of Karl Marx, the economical propo- 


sitions of Proudhon, and the harmonious fan- 


tasies of Charles Fourier. He has already 
digested the truisms of science, and accepted 
the scepticism of modern philosophy ; but 
his ideas. prove radically repulsive to the na- 
tive Russian sentiment in the masses. One 
of their number has said: ‘It 1s.as if we had 
planted here the tropical. banana, expecting 
it would fruit.” The desperate resolve, the 
stoical resignation, the perhaps smaller ner- 
vous sensibility of the less advanced races, 
animate and sustain the Russian socialist in 
his quixotic career. He displays a singular, 
yes, a transcendant heroism. Men and wo- 
men succeed each other in the secret socie- 
ties to die on the gibbet, or to linger more 
miserably in the under-water dungeons of 
the Neva: but as the banana will not grow 
north of latitude twenty-eight, so both social- 
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ism and scepticism wither in the repellant 
temperature of the national Russian heart. 
Cringing before the government which lashes 
him, like a faithful dog under his master’s 
whip, the Russian peasant informs on the so- 
cial propagandist ; and with a ferocity which 
shows how much crueller is his ignorance 
than ever the wickedness of his ruler, he 
breaks out in frequent riots against the un- 
believing Jew. 

The Russian Jews are indeed the aptest 
disciples of the socialistic idea. Jews, though, 
they are only in name; for eighteen centu- 
ries have gone. since the fall of Jerusalem, 
and no faith long survives the destruction of 
its temples. . Judaism is dead—the Jew sur- 
vives not as the worshiper of the one God- 
Jehovah, but as the pure-blooded child of a 
singularly homogeneous and strongly marked 
race, which formerly grew corn and grapes 
on the sunny hillsides of Palestine. Every- 
where remarkable for acuteness of intellect 
and an extraordinary aptitude for the ac- 
quirement of riches, the Jew in Russia de- 
velops characteristics of great social senti- 
mentality.. There is in history nothing else 


~which approaches the sentiment of the Ser- 


mon on the Mount, in which the heart of Je- 
sus pulsates its love for every human being, 
friend or foe—and Jesus wasa Jew. There 
was, then, in the. Jewish organization, a la- 
tent capacity for depths of feeling, which it 
only required the proper circumstances to 
make alive; and at least a similar feeling, a 
passion for the happiness of others, has un- 
doubtedly amongst the younger generation 
of Jews in Russia met with the peculiar con- 
dition necessary to develop it into an active 
energy. It is not meant that all Jews in 
Kussia are humanitarians; it 1s: not.meant 
that a majority of the Jews in Russia are hu- 
manitarians ; but that; comparing the Jews 
with the native Russians, and with the Ger- 
mans in the Empire, the Jews present In pro- 
portion to population a much greater num: 
ber of individuals who feel the stimulation of 
humanitarian sentiment, as expressed in the 
socialistic doctrines, and are ready to risk 
fortune and life in the service of purely hu- 
manitarian ends. In a word, a very consid- 


erable part of nihilistic or socialistic Russia 
is Jewish. 

Thtee years ago, a band of such Jews, 
nearly all of them residents of Odessa, re- 
solved to leave Russia, and seek in the Unit- 
ed States a home where they would be free 
from the taxes and military service of des- 
potism, and the brutality of Christian fanatti- 
cism, which they had seen more than once 
plunder their own homes. ‘The band num- 
bered about one hundred, all young people, 
the average age being twenty-one. Nearly 
all the band were unmarried youths, but 
there were a few young girls and several mar- 
ried couples. 

Their hopes were vague, but passionate ; 
their means in money so small, that imme- 
diately on their arrival in New York, they 
were compelled to hire out as laborers, till 
some way should open to them to unite their 
numbers in a common colony or home. _ It 
is unnecessary to recite the particulars of 
their movements and labors; but two years 
ago a portion of the band, about one-third 
of its original number, had resolved _ itself 
into a society adopting the system of com- 
mon property, and bought a farm of eight 
hundred acres in Southern Oregon, with the 
purpose of founding a social life very much 
like that which existed amongst the earliest 
Christians, when, after the day of Pentecost, 
they were filled with the Holy Spirit, and 
were of one mind and one heart, and no man 
said that aught that he had was his own. 
This is the Russian colony at Glendale, Ore- 
gon, known as the New Odessa Community. 

The industrial labors of this society have 
been, for many reasons, very rude and _inef- 
ficient ; the improvements which they have 
added to the place as they bought it are of 
the most limited character, and their farms 
and buildings are only noticeable for their 
unthrifty and untidy appearance. Their pres- 
ent interest as a society is to be found en- 
tirely in the singularity of their social life. 
They have no religion; they have hardly a 
political organization for the management of 
their affairs; they have no defined code of 
morals, unless it is to be good. One of their 
young women once replied to me, when I 
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remonstrated with her for some unusual act 
of courtesy, exclaiming *‘ You are too good!” 
“Why, we cannot be too good.” ‘They ap- 
pear, however, to be entirely free from those 
extraordinary eccentricities of behavior which 
characterize many of the so-called American 
reformers of a parallel line of purpose, and 
those Russian come-outers who are not of 
Jewish descent. 

Yesterday was Sunday, and there was a 
marriage in the community. Nearly all the 
members eat and sleep and stagnate—for I 
can hardly speak of it as living—in a large 


hall of their own construction: a wretched: 


edifice built of rough boards and unplaned 
planks, and containing only two apartments, 
the lower story being the dining-room and 
kitchen both in one, and the upper story a 
large sleeping room without partitions. In 
the sleeping room the Community, with the 
exception of two or three families who live 
in small shanties, not only sleeps, but loun- 
ges —and lounges, too, a good deal of the time 
—reads, debates, and dances. ‘he bed- 
steads, which are home-made structures. of 
boards, nailed together in the most flimsy 
manner, are placed under the eaves in a long 
row oneach side of the room, and the center 
is furnished with a rough table for writing. 
As for reading, the Russian of every type I 
have ever met always reads stretched prone 
upon his bed. On Sunday we had been 
lounging on our beds most of the morning, 
taking a late breakfast at ten o’clock, and 
going- back up stairs to lounge again, or to 
read the philosophers of evolution, of pro- 
gress, and social emancipation. But. about 
two in the afternoon I descended to the 
kitchen to enquire for dinner. ‘lo my sur- 
prise, I found several of the women very busy 
making dried apple pies and custards—great 
novelties, the usual dinner at New Odessa 
being bean soup and hard baked biscuits of 
unbolted flour called after the name of that 
wretched dysyeptic Graham. My first thought 
was, It is a holiday; for on his birthday the 
Russian must eat his pie, this being just as 
necessary to his happiness as is a christening 


to salvation with an old-time believer in the 


offices of the Church; he calls it a birthday 


pie, in Russian something like ‘‘ ¢zctncui pro- 
hoc.” | 

I was delighted when I looked at the fresh 
baked pies, and felt at once a deep glow ot 
gratitude toward the brother whose coming 
into the world had brought us, as [ supposed, 
this agreeable addition to our repast. ‘* Who 
is the good man,” I asked, ‘‘who has given 
us this pleasure?” And to iny greater sur- 
prise, I was told that something even. more 
important was to be celebrated—there was 
to be a wedding. It was a very sudden af- 
fair, a surprise to everybody as well as myself: 
a young man and woman had made up their 
minds to enter into matrimony, and it was 
to be done at once. 

There was an immediate bustle and hurry, 
and every man in the community tried to 
find the suit of clothes in which he left Rus- 
sia. ‘lwo or three young girls went into the 
woods for flowers, and the rafters.of the hall, 
up stairs and down, were soon hung with the 
flowering branches of the tulip tree. On 
this great occasion, white cloths instead of. 
oil cloths were spread upon the dining table. 
The pies were baked with a rush, each pie 
being inscribed in paste with the initials of 
the bridegroom and bride. 

Living with these people, whose language 
I do not understand, I am often startled by 
unexpected occurrences. I did not. know 
the sentiment in the Community on the sub- 
ject of marriage, nor, indeed, if there was 
any sentiment; but it was certain there was 
to be a marriage. Nowy could understand 
the tears of the dear little Annuta. At one 
end of the sleeping apartment occupied by 
the men, there is alittle separate nest of 
maidenhood—a corner fenced with shawls, 
where, on a narrow cot, sleep Annuta and 
her little sister. Gentle as the men are in 
their speech and deportment, they dress 
roughly and look rough, like woodsmen and 
farm-hands, as in theirlabors they are. An- 
nuta, who is only eighteen, appears amongst 
us like some charming flower which springs 
up amongst the rude growth of the common 
fields. The night before Annuta had some 
deep trouble (she is the sister of the bride) ; 
she sobbed for many hours in her little room 
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and refused to be comforted. What exactly 
was the cause of her grief, I do not know ; 
hut I am sure-it was something about her 
sister. 

All is busy, and I, too, should hurry on to 
the wedding, but my pen pleads for a few 
lines to Annuta. . Although eighteen and a 
fully developed woman, she is so small in 
stature and so naive in manner as to make 
the impression of a child. Imagine this 
child, who ts a charming woman, or this wo- 
man, who has the freshness and abandon of 
a child. If your being is Arcadian, if your 
emotions are sensitive to loveliness and inno- 
cence, you hesitate, 1f you meet her in the 
crassy lanes of the blooming orchard, wheth- 
er to kneel at her feet and kiss hér hand in 
homage to her woman’s charms, or gather- 
ing her in your arms to kiss her forehead, as 
you would a dear little girl. She is a bru- 
nette : a dark olive skin, hair of that darkest 
brown which is so much richer and warmer 
in tone than the.pure black ; very large, dark 
brown eyes, with soft but passionate glances ; 
a small, but shapely head ; features not Jew- 
ish at all, but of a softened- and brightened 
Tartar type, her face rather wide, and lips a 
little thick, and her expression, under any cir- 


cumstances, that of quick intelligence and. 


eood nature; with a figure singularly graceful, 

but robustly graceful, well-formed hands and 

fect, and a quick, firm step and. movements 
such 1s Annuta. 

To Annuta the wild flowers were brought, 
and her fingers wove them into wreaths for 
the bride and bouquets for the table. She 
had attired herself in a close-fitting black 
dress, without even a ribbon as ornament. 
When the wreaths were finished, she tied a 
thick Russian towel, embroidered with red 
silk, round her waist as an apron, and helped 
to make the pies—busy little maiden. The 
artists of the dinner, however, were the mar- 
ried women, though the formal cook of the 
day was R--—, the cook of Sunday ; for it 
is the Community law that on Sunday there 
must beaman cook. In Russia, R——— had 
been a student of veterinary science ; now 
he is a communist and a cook. Once he 
drenched horses; now, in his turn, on Sun- 
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days he feeds his hungry brothers and sisters 
with soup and porridge. He isa good fel- 
low; of all the Sunday cooks he serves the 


soup with the most grace, and I think he 


burns it the least often. Not at all puffed 
up with the great dignity of his office, he be- 
haved with singular meekness amongst the 
crowd of volunteer females, allowing them to 
do much as they pleased with all the para- 
phernalia of the stove. At six, dinner was 
announced, just two hours behind time, in 
waiting for the wedding. 

The brothers and sisters had been gathered 
a few moments on the benches in the dining- 
room, when the bridegroom and bride en- 
tered. Both parties were young, perhaps 
twenty-two; the young man well educated, 
well read in philosophic and romantic liter- 
ature, and rather good looking. ‘The bride 
is noted for her’ kind disposition, or what 
might be called her womanliness ; but hav- 
ing her hair cut short, her aspect was that of 
a strong-minded female. She was very nicely 
dressed, wore a wreath of white flowers, and 
looked charming enough to make any man 
happy. On the arrival of the bridal party, 
which included the mother and sisters of the 
bride, a littke ceremony took place, in which 
the young man and woman were understood 
to unite themselves in the conjugal relation. 
After this, both the groom and bride were 
embraced by the associates, the kissing being 
entirely different from the kissing done on 
similar occasions by English or Americans. 
Each in turn took the groom and bride in 
his or her arms; the lips were pressed to- 
gether again and again with a long, deep, 
and almost solemn emotion: such kisses as 
English-speaking people exchange only at 
moments of direst tragedy or the most pas- 
sionate exaltation. ‘These kisses are, I think, 
peculiar to the Russian Jews: at least, I 
have never seen other races kiss with such 
effusion. After the embraces were finished, 
the groom, giving his arm to the bride, led 
her to the head of the table, where they sat 
down side by side, facing the company, the 
family sitting next to them. ‘Tall silver can- 
dlesticks had been placed at the end of the 
table, and a pretty wreath of flowers was laid 
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opposite the plates of the happy couple, 
flanked with the marriage pies bearing the 
names of the pair in the brown pastry. 

The cook had been lucky indeed that day, 
for after breakfast he had taken a stroll in 
the valley with a rifle on his shoulder, and 
had met and dispatched a jack rabbit. Such 
an incident as this becomes worthy of men- 
tion in the Community, because the members 
being mostly vegetarians, there ts left so little 
spirit for the chase and for animal food, that 
it-is only occasionally that game 15 served, 
though deer are plenty on the mountains 
and ducks in the stream. The jack rabbit 
was turned into a capital ragout, which, after 
a long abstinence from anything of the kind, 
tasted perfectly delicious. For my part, I 
felt all the gentler as well as the stronger 
after it, as I am sure all did who ate,.and 
that we rose from the ragout better humani- 
tarians than we sat down. And such was a 
nobler ending, certainly, for the jack rabbit— 
to be a means, or at least a stimulus, to phi- 


lanthropic evolution, by passing into the or- , 


ganisms of philosophers, than to. fall a prey 
to and nourish a sneaking coyote, which 
would otherwise probably have been its ulti- 
mate fate. 

The ending of the dinner completed the 
ceremony on the first floor; after dinner an 
ascension, and in the hall above a service in 
English, followed by a ball. It took a little 
time to wash the dishes and to get up stairs. 
I set down such matters as the dish-washing, 
because they cannot be omitted in the pic- 
ture of such an occurrence in the Community, 
for they are part of the extraordinary as well 
as the ordinary procession of events. In 
the life of social equality, the kitchen, with 
its fumes and odors, is not hidden away in 
deference to fastidious tastes. It is a con- 
spicuous part of the dwelling. But when 
the dishes were washed and stored away, all 
repaired to the upper room, where the clos- 
ing scenes of the Gay were to take place. 

The center of the room had been cleared 
of all obstructions; the white blooms and 
green leaves of the tulip boughs drooped 
down overhead, as if the hall were canopied 
by a flowering forest. At one end of the 


hall are some shelves for books, and at this 
end a table had been placed, with seats for 
the bridal pair and the bride’s family. The 
tall candlesticks were set on this table; the 
candles lighted, and the wreaths of flowers 
laid in the center. Behind this table, the 
bridal party seated themselves. 

An hour ago, the bride’s cheeks were 
blooming ; now she looks a little pale, and is 
perhaps the prettier for it. ‘The bridegroom, 
with whom, commonly, the prevailing ex- 
pression is that of an acute and quick intelli- 
gence, wears a look of apprehensive curiosity, 
for he is not quite certain of the nature of 
the ceremony in English, which is now at 
hand. 

When all are settled in their places, an as- 
sociate of the Community steps forward, and 
announces that he will now marry the couple 
again. ‘The serious tones of his voice awe 
even the children to quiet, and there isa 
hushed silence in the room when he com- 
mences : 

“What day is it; dark or fair? 
Brings it future joy or care ? 
What ray this morn broke through the night ? 
Did the ray herald black or white ? 


**Who knows, who knows, save only Fate?» 
It is too late, it is too late 
To ask. Today it will be done. 
May it end sweetly as begun. 
The moment’s here, 
Too near; too near! 
They wait; they wait ; 
It is too late! 
The youth and maid! 
They must be said 
Those words of fate ; 
To wedded state, 
They quickly go, 
Their love to sow. 


** Youths and maidens, gather, gather; 
Come, old mother; come, old father. 
Maidens, bring the blushing bride; 
Lead her to the bridegroom’s side. 


** Oh youth, thou art too bold. 
Hiast thou her graces told ? 
Iiow darest thou take sucha gift ? 
Ilow mayst thou balance it by thrift ? 
Only if thou wilt soar, 
Be pure to thy heart’s core. 


Be gentle as a dove, 
And as constant thy love. 
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** Dost thou her truly take? 
Ah, what now its at stake! 
Wait, wait; tremble, tremble, 
If false thou dissemble. 


‘*Oh maiden, let no fear 
Of aught now keep thee here, 
Only confidence in him 
That he will his life so trim, 
As to bring both joy, 
Joy, joy, only joy. 


‘* If you think this, 
If you hope bliss, 

If thou lovest him only, 
And without him art lonely, 
[f thou wilt bless his strength, 
To his virtue give length, 
And ever be truest wife, 
Yielding to him thy sweet life, 
Then prepare the p'edge to say, 
Or if not, thou mayst speak nay. 


‘Youth! dost thou take her as thy bride? 
The simple Yes your lives hath tied. 
Maiden! shall he thy husband be ? 
Yes? Then thou ceasest to be free. 
Let thy friends kiss thee and give joy, 
Wish thee many a girl and boy. 

But remember, man and wife, 
To live purely all your life. 


‘“Who cares what heralded the ray 
Which first this morning brought the day ? 
The wedding ’s done, the guests are here. 
We now rejoice, forbid each tear, 
Whirl in the dance, or sing gay song, 
To coax the tardy sun along. 
Soon comes the night, the air shall hush 
When from their posts the stars will rush, 
And from above shall softly gaze 
To mark the lovers’ tender ways. 
Nay, wicked stars, now veil your eyes, 
And tend your duties in the skies.” 


Some passages in thisseemed to touch the 
feelings of those conversant with the English, 
| and one woman was moved to tears. ‘The 
; bridegroom, who is rather a reckless fellow, 
| seemed a little startled at the grave earnest- 
ness and purity of life which were enjoined 


But as the closing lines describe, the seri- 
ous business of the day was over, and the 
ball the next thing in order. Alas, the soci- 
ety has no instrumental music; not even the 
poorest squeak of a fiddle. In this strait the 


by those words especially addressed to him. 
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toughest throats amongst the brothers are de- 
voted as a band. Kind hearted fellows—A 
_and Band and-l—are arranged against the 
wall to chant for hours the strains of la, la, la, 
with all the changes of time and air neces- 
sary to guide the steps in the waltz, the polka, 
and the quadrille. ‘The particular favorite 
of the people seemed to be the American 
country quadrille. This was danced again 
and again, with, it seemed to me, every pos- 
sible variety of blunder ; the bridegroom act- 
ing as leader of the dance, calling the figures, 
tearing his hair like a Frenchman at the mis- 
takes of his friends, and shouting out his de- 
spairing instructions with a rolling Russian 
R, for all the world like an Irishman with a 

little whisky in him. Altogether, the ball 
was avery rude affair, with hardly a graceful 
scene In it, except a few steps in a waltz by 
two young girls, sisters of the bride. It was 
relieved, however, by one round in the ring 
dance, in which the little children and the 
bride took part, all singing a joyful children’s 
song in Russian. However, by rude I do 
not mean rough, or that there-was any breach 
of food manners, for the social courtesy of 
these people under all circumstances is re- 
markable, but simply that there was an en- 
tire want of grace. Under similar circum- 
stances of poverty and no music, I have seen 
the people of a French community hold a 
ball, and display all the charms of measured 
movement. but on the other hand, the so- 
cial bond with the French was evidently arti- 
ficial, or rather no bond at all, but the pre- 
tense of a bond; whilst with the Russians, all 
was genuine and sincere, and though there 
was no harmony in their dance, there was 
harmony in their minds. 

At quite an‘early hour, the new couple re- 
tired from the scene to the shanty assigned 
them close by the hall. I dislike to call their 

«house ‘‘shanty,” but shanty it is. The ball 

went on, and the writer went to bed; and 
when he awoke very early in the morning, 
the festivities were only concluding, for he 
saw some of the brothers stealing gently to 
rest from a final repast, which had just been 
dispatched in the kitchen. 
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A PROBLEM: OF LOVE. 


THE: STATEMENT. 


Tomorrow!) What will it bring'to me? 
How momentously experience, hope, life it- 
self, culminate in a‘day. In this crisis I feel 
that my destiny 1s at stake, and so far as I 
am to be an actor in the events that will de- 
termine it, I need first a calm mind and clear 
vision. | 

I have never kept any record of passing 
events, and the varied experiences of my life 
seem now to throng upon me in confusion. 
I feel that if I can. reduce them to some 
order, it will help me in many ways; I am 
not quite sure of my perspective. I will try 
to recall those experiences that have led me 
to today, that I may forestall the doubts that 
may hereafter arise. I have none now, but 

** Tdi make assurance doubly sure, 


And take a bond of fate.” 


I was born in New England a little less 
than thirty years ago, of moderately poor 
and immoderately honest parents. My child- 
hood was as happy, I suppose, as it could be, 
consistently with the rigid suppression. of 
that time and place. As a boy, I was, I 
trust, a little stubborn, and felt justified in 
having my own way when I could get it. 
I believe I was not very bad; I certainly 
was not very good. ‘The uneventful years 
led me in due time to the doors of dear old 
Harvard: There I was happy. I-can: not 
boast of having achieved high honors either 
in the classroom or in athletic sports. I 
was, however, a fair average, and was content. 

I graduated creditably, and then came that 
perplexing question, What next? [I was too 
averse to fighting to think of becoming a 
lawyer, and there seemed already to be quite 
enough to protect evil-doers and defeat jus- 
tice. Studying for the ministry was not to 
be thought of—not that my habits were so 
inconsistent, but I fancied I was not serious- 


minded; I was fond of fun, and a joking par- 
son I always regarded as an abomination. 
A doctor might,do well enough, perhaps, for 
I was always rather fussy, and “handy about 
the house,” as my aunts admitted, and might 
master the little that doctors really know, and 
cover my ignorance with the rest of them; 
but when I found that the debt to one of my 
aunts, aforesaid, incurred for a part of my 
college expenses, would be doubled before I 
would be privileged to sit down and wait for 
patients, I gave it up, and determined to win 
what bread I could without special prepara- 
tion. 3 

In one respect I was fortunate. I had 
formed no entangling alliances. Thad never 
had the misfortune to fall in love. To be 
sure I had never tried, and, indeed, must 
confess that. on one or two occasions I had 
escaped “though as by fire,” after resolute 
resistance. I always had the conviction 
that love which could be controlled by force 
of will was not the genuine article, and that 
the test that any saneman should apply was 
the effort to control. So many incipient lk- 
ines have been coddled into weak fondness 
because some lonely swain wanted to love 
somebody—and then ‘“‘ when the sun was up, 
it was scorched, and, because it‘ had no root, 
it withered away.” Perhaps I digress. I 
was considering the question of bread win- 
ning—that unwelcome but blessed conserv- 
ator of civilization. What should I do ? The 
home nest was full; and I was not needed 
there. ‘he same conditions seemed to hold 
everywhere. I vigorously canvassed the 
only place I then considered worth living in, 
if happily I might get.a modest foothold in 
its world of affairs, and thus be spared the 
trouble of removing to Boston after I had 
achieved success elsewhere. But my love 
for that city seemed unreciprocated, and | 
reluctantly concluded that if Boston cou/d 
get on without me, I wouw/d get on without 
her. I resolved to go west. At the end of 
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six months of school-teaching, I took an 
economical trip across the continent, and 
found myself in the tumultuous city by the 
(Golden Gate, known to the Eastern tourist as 
the place where he saw the seals at the Cliff 
House. 

I brought a few good letters, and hunted 
up my classmates, whom I found glad to see 
me, but as yet uninfluential and unsuggestive. 
I began to feel that unlike Boston as San 
'rancisco was, she was wonderfully like her 
in having nothing forme to do. But I hada 
will, and there opened away. I had applied 
to the agent of the leading express company 
for a situation of any kind. He was courte- 
ous in manner, but as usual there was no 
opening. ‘The next day I abandoned letters 
and reference, and. began a canvass, block by 
block and store by store. _ At a furniture es- 
tablishment I found the proprietor in trouble, 
his porter. having left him without notice. 
He hesitatingly offered me the place, and I 
unhesitatingly took it. I made myself use- 
ful, regardless of pride and dignity. What 
dignity can a man consistently sustain, who. 
has less than the price of a month’s board as 
a guarantee against hunger? 

One day, all the goods had been shipped 
but a dainty tea-poy, urgently wanted at 
Grass Valley. ‘he express would soon close ; 
the box was not very heavy; I shouldered 
it and started for the office. 
it on the sidewalk, the manager, coming out 
of his office, passed me. He turned back, 
as he apparently placed me, and asked me 
what I was doing. The conversation ended 
by his saying he thought he wanted me. My 
employer consented to the change, and the 
next day I took a responsible position at 
double my former pay, and had a good hold 
of that slippery thing we call success. 

That was five years ago. Inthe meantime I 
have been fulfilling my destiny as an average 
man. When I could, I went into business 
for myself. I have not been uniformly suc- 
_ cessful by any means, but on the whole have 
prospered. I am free from debt, have an 
increasing business, and am as independent 
as a man no abler nor older than I can rea- 
sonably expect to be. Socially, I have been 
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comfortable, but not satisfied. A boarding- 
house is, under the most favorable conditions, 
but an endurable make-shift; but what is 
the use of being miserable about it, if it Is 
the best you have or can legitimately obtain ? 
I would die of combined ennui and dyspep- 
sia, before I would sally out like a Bushman 
to hunt out and club down a wife. 

To be sure, I have met many interesting 
and attractive women ; who, Heaven knows, 
are a world too good for me; but the “ giant 
dwarf Dan Cupid” has never invested them 
with his “almighty dreadful little might.” I 
say never has. “lo speak by the card, I should 
say ‘‘ never had.” 

It is: now some five months since my 
friend Thompson invited me to spend a week 
at his camp on the Lagunitas. I have always 
loved the woods. A tree is to me the most 
interesting of inanimate objects, and a man 
who could be lonely by the side of a running 
stream I should have little respect for. I felt 
a longing for out-of-doors, and easily con- 
vinced myself that I needed a rest. 

It was at the sunset hour of a lovely spring 
day, that, having wound around among the 
Marin hills in the most surprising manner, 
the little train stopped at “the tank,” and 
Thompson and I took our traps, including 
the box of fruit with which every well-bred 
camper reinforces his welcome, and started 
down the road toward the spot he had so 
gfowingly described, when needlessly urging 
me to join the party. Very soon a turn in 
the road brought us in view of a slight pla- 
teau, which presented a very picturesque and 
animated scene—graceful tents, placed with 
delightful irregularity, a dining table beneath 
a lovely oak, canvas hammocks peeping out 
from clumps of redwoods, a trim staff, from 
which the flag was just lowering, in response 
to the whistle-call of the friendly engineer on 
the train now passing on the other bank of 
the stream, and a group of jolly campers 
waving a red handkerchief salute, and lifting 
their merry voices in the camp yodel, as a 
welcome to the returning.“‘lord of the wood.” 

The charm of camping eludes description, 
and cannot be explained—it must be felt, or 
ft will never be known. In part, it is the 
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reward Nature bestows upon her worship- 
ers, while the relief from the conventional 
is enough to make one light-hearted. ‘The 
standard of propriety is no longer artificial, 
but natural; adjusted to the congenial circle, 
not set up asa defense or an example to the 
unappreciative multitude. When starched 
linen gives place to soft woolen, kindred dis- 
comforts, intellectual and social, are also 
laid aside. Simplicity reigns, and the sim- 
plest things delight. False dignity 1s forgot- 
ten, and good feeling makes charity a useless 
virtue. 

All this follows on one condition—the 
company must be genuine people, capable 
of appreciating both their surroundings and 
one another. ‘This was a camp of enthusi- 
asts. Indeed, their expressions of enjoy- 
ment had seemed so extravagant to some of 
the friends they had left behind them, that 
their retreat had been playfully dubbed ‘The 


Asylum”; and like many other names tinged | 
at first with opprobrium, it had been accept- 
ed for its better meaning. ‘There were in, 


the company Thompson’s wife, her sis- 
ter, lovely Miss Scott ; Joe Everett, a bright, 
young lawyer, waiting as patiently as possible 
to be old enough to be considered a safe 
counselor; ‘Tom Weldon, a bank clerk and 
a thorough good fellow; Miss Marsh, a de- 
lightfully intelligent school teacher, and Miss 
Lucy Gray, a young woman of whom I had 
often heard, but had never chanced to meet. 

I suppose that every young woman makes 
some sort of an impression on every young 
man when first presented, but ordinarily it 1s 
not very striking. It is wisely ordered that 
this form of dynamic force is Commonly qui- 
escent. But when I met Miss Gray, I felt 
moved. I could not tell whether it was her 
directness, her apparent fearlessness, that 
struck me as unusual, or whether it was sim- 
ply the natural, unrestrained conditions un- 
der which we met that threw a glamour over 
her. 

Her personal appearance did not impress 
me. She was not beautiful, nor even pretty 
(poor abused word), but she was interesting. 
Her features were by no means regular; her 
eyes were clear and honest, but they would 


inspire no sonnets; her mouth was well adapt- 
ed to display her very white teeth, but no such 
dangerous Cupid’s bow as Miss Scott’s. She 
was not dignified and intellectual like Miss 
Marsh, nor graceful and gracious like Mrs. 
‘Thompson, and yet I felt there was some- 
where a charm. I was not. pleased with her 
manner. She seemed to have little reserve. 
At the dinner table I thought her a little friv- 
olous, and almost saucy at times. I hoped 
it was only a camp consequence. One ex- 
pects a higher key in the open air, and when 
seated at a rude table on a backless bench, 
much latitude should be allowed. It 1s not 
preeminently the time or place for quiet gen- 
tleness and lady-like repose; Miss Gray talked 
a good deal, which I thought not in the best 


of taste, she being the youngest In the party ; 


and she apparently ignored the fact that there 
was a stranger at the table, who was not yet 
up in the jokes and small talk of the camp: 
but she was spirited, and often witty, and her 
not infrequent laugh was very musical, She 
had an excellent appetite, and seemed. thor- 
oughly healthy. I didn’t object to that, but 
her approach to loudness tried me. My ideal 
woman just then was a very proper creature. 

After our early dinner, and a delightful 
stroll up a neighboring canon to a charming 
spot, where a prostrate tree spanned the fern- 
banked stream, we gathered around the camp- 
fire, and sang and talked in the balmy eve- 
ning air till many a bright star had sunk be- 
hind the wooded hills.. What good fun. it~ 
was, and how comfortable and happy ‘the 
girls ” looked, curled into such easy attitudes, 
and holding one another's heads, and. sup- 
porting one another's backs in that delightful 
way that friendly women have and_ friendly 
men can only sigh for. 

Such a charming conglomeration of song ! 
sentimental, patriotic, comic, negro melodies, 
quaint old ballads, a touch of Spanish and 
of German, rounds, viees, and——most taking 
of ali—the dear old college SONLS, SO rich with . 
association.- ‘They came back after a five 
years’ rest in some hidden nook of memory 
as fresh as ever, and all the intervening years 
seemed to slip away as by magic, and I acted 


as though I were as young as [ felt. 


a 
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Miss Lucy, | observed, was extremely va- 
riable. She would for a time be the liveliest 
of the lively, her glee by no means gentle ; 
and then, without observable cause, relapse 
into pensive silence. It puzzled me. ‘The 
enshrined goddess for me was an even-tem- 
»ered being—always equable, never extreme. 

At last the ladies took to their tents, and 
the long and lovely evening was gone. I took 
my blankets, and tried the open air. What 
unappreciated beauty one finds in the heav- 
ens, when leisure and comfort afford the op- 
portunity for their study—-and I had abun- 
dant opportunity that night. Sleep was coy, 
and I wooed her vainly. I. fancied IT owned 
a steady brain, and although six or seven 
hours had transported me to a new world, 
where I seemed to have lived long, I could 
not see why my*head should be turned, and 
iny customary facility for falling asleep lost 
altogether. Absurd as it seemed, I found 
myself arguing down my interest in| Miss 
Lucy Gray. I felt that she occupied a de- 

cidedly disproportionate share of my mind 
as I reviewed my entrance to Arden. I 
could not account for it by anything she had 
said or done, nor, so far as I could judge, by 
anything she was. Nevertheless, her last 
peal of merry laughter rang in my ears, and 
her final good-night” seemed so lady-like 
and refined, that I felt I must have judged 
her severely when I thought her a trifle bois- 
terous. I finally convinced myself that I 
was an idiot to think about her at all, and 
that there was no danger but that the fancy 
would wilt as suddenly as it had sprung up, 
just as had several others I could without 
difficulty recall. 

Upon this complacency gentle sleep de- 
scended, and I knew no more of. earth till 
the discordant note of an early blue jay re- 
called me to consciousness of a new-born 
day. 

How lovely was that morning! Nature 


seemed to wear her brightest smile in sym-’ 


pathy with our happiness ; the birds seemed 
to sing for us; and the babble of the brook 
was surely its effort to express our common 
joy. If my walk was lonely, it was very de- 
lightful. The freshness and fragrance of the 
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air, the beauty of flower and fern nodding 
thanks for the refreshing dew, the calm, blue 
sky beyond the leafy etching of the branching 
trees—how restful and satisfying they seemed. 
And when the perfect stillness was broken 
by a distant, friendly call, which could only 
come from our woodland home, it was with 
a sense of rich expectancy that I turned to 
retrace my steps. 

Nor was I disappointed ; the breakfast was 
very merry. I found myself much more in 
the spirit of the camp, and less disposed to 
be critical. All were kind, and bright, and 
happy; and bless me, what appetites, and 
with what fearlessness they were satisfied! 
And then the day—fall of varied delight: we 
were free from dull care, our everlasting du- 
ties laid aside; no struggling, nothing to en- 
dure, with no aim but enjoyment, and none 
to molest or make us afraid: and so we 
swung In the hammocks, or read, or talked, 
or sketched, or renewed the merry games of 
childhood, or did anything that seemed good- 
ly and. pleasant to our unfettered wills. 

How soon acquaintance ripens under such 
conditions and passes into friendship, or at 
least, into that comradeship that leads to 
the more personal relation where tastes and 
characters fit: One gets on at such a time, 
and learns to like or dislike very speedily. 
One fancies that he sees his fellows as they 
really are—natural, undisguised by conven- 
tionality, beyond the necessity of subterfuge. 
Ioubtless, this is not wholly true. Habits 
are not so readily iaid aside, and “ ‘Titbot- 
tom’s spectacles” would probably have re- 
vealed much’ that was surprising, and no 
doubt discomforting; but in a real camp 
everything unpleasant is ignored, and there 
is so much good feeling that the small quan- 
tity of kindly counterfeit is not noticed. 

Our company was a very agreeable one. I 
liked them all. - Not that there was any dull 


uniformity about it; we were one family, 
but did not feel bound to curb our prefer- 
ences, or deny ourselves the luxury of express- 
ing them within reasonable bounds. 

I could see no reason for it, but I found 
myself irresistibly drawn by Miss Lucy. I 
could only conclude that she was one of that 
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dangerous class of persons whom we call fas- 
cinating. She puzzled me not alittle. She 
seemed often wayward, and sometimes pro- 
vokingly unreasonable. She was apparently 
indifferent to the opinion of any one, and 
independent to the last degree. She was 
always ready for fun, but when the conversa- 
tion became serious she had little to say. 
She was sometimes guilty of keeping an ear 
for what others were saying, when engaged in 
conversation with you. She was not as _un- 
conscious as one would have an admired 
friend ; and yet, in spite of all these defects, 
I grew every day more interested in her, and 
more dependent upon her for my happiness. 

Against all reason or justice, I resented 
her cordiality to others. If Everett was 
with her I became actually uncomfortable. 
I fancied she enjoyed his company and in- 
vited his devotion. I retained enough rea- 
son to admit that she hada perfect right to 
do so. I went further, and convinced my- 
self that it was nothing to me if she did. 
Why shouldn’t she ? and why should I care ? 
Ah, but I dd. There was the pinch. Reason 
did not settle it. I would spend a day under 
the spell, thrilled with happiness when she 
smiled upon me, and miserabiy unhappy 
when she seemed indifferent; and then when 
all was still, and the constellations wheeled 
above me, I would think it all out, and, 
confident of how unreasonable and unwar- 
rantable it was, would fancy I had put it all 
aside, and determine firmly that the next 
day should find me sensible, and superior to 
all.folly. ‘Then, when the day came, I would 
begin by. being judiciously devoted to Miss 
Scott, a very charming girl, whom, for all I 
could see, I ought to like better than the in- 
consistent enigma who didn’t seem to care a 
fig for me; but I couidn’t keep it up. One 
glance would melt me, and before night I 
would be waiting eagerly for the smaliest bit 
of encouragement her ladyship would deign 
to bestow, and if perchance she would talk 
to me, or let me hold her fan, or accompany 
me when I scoured the hills for wood for the 
camp-fire, | wasradiant. ‘Then would follow 
self-reproach at my weakness, and a solitary 
stroll, from which I would return toa sedate 
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companionship with Miss Marsh, or that cul- 
pable expedient—a mild flirtation with the 
married woman of the camp. ‘This conflict 
between reason and_ inclination finaily 
reached a point where I felt that it must 
stop. I would not think of her as anything 
but a friend. I was wrong to give way to 
my vagabond affections. ‘They had no right 
to fix themselves upon an object not ap- 
proved by my godlike judgment. Reason 
should reign. | 

I understand, I believe, the sensation of a 
well-hooked trout, when, in his instinctive 
effort to escape, he finds the end of his line, 
and turning back to the comparative com- 
fort of the slack, tries to persuade himself 
that he is not caught after all, and decides 
definitely that he will not be. I set my face 
firmly against all ungrounded sentiment, and 
resolved to resist every inclination to ten- 
derness. It was the last night in camp when 
I settled the matter, and my will power car- 
ried me decently through the following day. 
I was severely impartial, but was not so 
happy init as I ought tohave been. A clear 
conscience may bring peace, but it often fails 
to bring joy. 

It was with real regret that I prepared to 
return. I felt like a fugitive slave being 
sent back to bondage. But no one may 
mope in camp. If he craves that luxury, 
he must wait till he is alone. The entire 
company accompanied me to the train, and 
with unblushing unconcern, and apparent 
obliviousness of the wondering passengers, 
bade me a most rollicking farewell. Comb 
serenades, camp calls, handkerchief salutes, 
and merry jokes rang around the train. 
Even the sedate Miss Marsh was almost 
noisy, and Miss Scott seemed to forget how 
she looked. Miss Gray was full ‘of fun, but 
I fancied it was a little,forced. She had 
been quiet on the walk to the train, and with 
gentle shyness had said she hoped I would 
call upon her. I thanked her in that mean, 
non-committal way that a man in society falls 
into. Indeed, I did not know what I should 
decide to do about it. At the train she was 
audacious in her merriment: I thought 
the engine would never be satisfied in drink- 
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ing water from the tank. The smiling pas- 
sengers had enjoyed ‘“ Good-bye, — ladies,” 
and ‘Wait till the cloudg roll by,” and 
I was afraid the entire repertory would be 
showered upon them if they did not get away, 
but the bitter-sweet moment of parting came 
at last, and we rolled away from the unre- 
strained and picturesque group. 

I*reshened and. brightened, I returned to 
my daily duties. I tried to get back into 
the social niche from which I had stepped, 
but I could not get in. It would not hold 
me. ‘There was an insipid flavor to the very 
proper. society, and it seemed a burden in- 
stead of a relief. And then, whether I 
would or no, that sweetly contradictory face 
was constantly surprising me. Bubbling 
over with merriment, tender, with an almost 
sadness, or lit up with thoughts from the far 
within, as she gazed in abstraction—TI could 
see it everywhere. It looked up from my 
ledger. It put in eclipse all the languishing 
style at my boarding-house; and at midnight, 
_as I reasoned with myself, it was light in the 
darkness. 

And yet I held to my resolution. I called 
Ita fancy. As time passed, and it refused 
to fade, I began to wonder if this new expe- 
rience’ were really love. I sought for its 
source. I had the effrontery to analyze. I 
balanced the favorable with the unfavorable, 
to see if what I liked outweighed what I did 
not like. I cannot understand now, how any 
man can be so cold-blooded as to count the 
points of the woman he admires, but I did it. 
I was terribly impartial, and the result did 
not satisfy my august reason. ‘The Court 
ordered judgment for plaintiff. She had been 
tried and found wanting. This having been 
settled, I felt safe in calling upon her. I 
persuaded myself it was but common cour- 
tesy to pay my respects once. 

Her manner was softened and toned down 
in her father’s modest home, and her devo- 
tion to him was very lovely. She was moth- 
erless, and it was evident that her taste was 
reflected in the charming room where every- 
thing was simple and unpretentious, but rest- 
fully harmonious. I gave her a point for 
good taste. She was cordial in her greeting, 
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and easy and agreéable in the pleasant chat 
which followed: When I took my leave, she 
gave me that kind of an invitation to call 
again that one feels at liberty to accept or 
neglect at will. Mindful of the judgment of 
the Court, I thought I would not go. 

I was mistaken; in two weeks I called 
again.- I could not tell whether she was 
pleased or not. Young Everett was there, 
and she was, I fancied, rather more attentive 
to him than to me—not that she neglected 
me, but her manner .was more restrained, 
less frank and open. She sang for us 
very sweetly, with fine tenderness of expres- 
sion. She played with good taste a lovely 
sonata, and then acted like a spoiled child 
in teasing her father to join her with his vio- 
lin in a duet. 

Points offset. 

The next time I called was on a Sunday. 
I expected to find her reading Thomas 4 
Kempis. She was playing with the cat. 

One off. 

A week or so after, she accepted an invi- 
tation to go yachting, a camp re-union afloat. 
We had a very enjoyable day, but it was 
marred for me through her neglect. She 
was in a full flow of. camp spirits, and with 
great skill avoided my little attentions, and 
seemed. to persist in being with Everett. I 
concealed my idiotic jealousy, or fancied I 
did—a man usually deludes himself in this. 
I was obliged to throw off a large point in 
my summary. No man is very. generous 
when he fancies himself slighted, even when 
he thinks he 1s indifferent to the slighter. 

The next Sunday I went to her church, and 
occupied a seat where, unobserved, I could 
watch her. Her attention to the service was 
very close and sympathetic. Her face was 
as responsive to the fervor and poetry of the 
discourse as a delicate harebell to a breath 
of morning alr. 

I stole out of church with a guilty sense 
of being a spy. She was met at the door by 
that odious Everett, and went smiling up the 
street with him, as though the heaven she 
cared for was in his keeping. 

-I stayed away fora month. She seemed 
a little cool when I called. I hoped she 
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felt reproached, but could not see that she 
did. ‘There was not the remotest reason 
why she should. She was soon her charm- 
ing self, and I forgot all else. She fairly 
beamed when | invited her to join a moon- 
light horse-back party, which I invented on 


the spot, and had much subsequent difficulty | 


in materializing. 

On the ride she was merry aud quiet by 
turns. My cautious efforts to give the con- 
versation any serious or sentimental turn 
were skillfully parried.. She seemed as 
thoughtless and heartless as a butterfly. I 
was displeased. ‘To be sure, I didn’t mean 
anything myself, and didn’t intend to go very 
far, but that made my rebuff no easier. Who 
ever knew conceit to be rational ? 

I went home, determined that I would not 
love her. She was not my ideal, and the 
woman I would marry I must love so unre- 
servedly that I could never be displeased at 
anything she did. But it was useless. She 
was In my heart. I found that I had made 
my own the experience of Shakspere’s Biron: 

“T will not love; if I do, hang me; V faith 
[ will not. O, but her eye—by this light, 
but for her eye I would not love her: 
for her two eyes.” And I was finally forced 
with Biron finally to-exclaim: ‘ By heaven, 
I do love.” 

The battle was over. - Tne surrender was 
unconditional. I felt lke a sneaking traitor 
whenever the idea of fuzv/s occurred to me. 
What sacrilege to treat heavenly woman. as 
one would a beast of the field, whose merits 


yes, 


can be scaled and counted. I[.ucy’s faults 
now seemed but blessed proofs of her mortal- 
ity, There remained no doubt in my mind. 
I knew that I loved her unreservedly. I 
had resisted in vain. The richest experience 
of life had mysteriously come to me. 
and all about and within 
and transfigured by its power. 


I loved, 
me was illumined 
Those only 
who have never loved can say that love 1s 
blind. He who has had the holy baptism 
knows how far and clear is love’s vision. It 
is above the senses, and reveals beauties not 
seen to mortal eyes. It sees the imperfec- 
tions, but it sees beyond, the greater good 
that bears them as lightly as a majestic river 
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floats the drift-wood on its placid breast. It 
finds its own in spite of dim-eyed reason, 
and rejoices 1, defeating the imperial will. 
Ah, Cupid, I can but be glad that I contested 
your power. I know and respect you more 
fully, and Iam your more obedient and 
willing slave. 

I now resolved to win Miss Lucy, if any- 
thing I could do or be might accomplish it. 
I was by no means confident of success. — I 
had received no encouragement, and I was 
not without humility. I knew no_ reason 
why she should love me, but I took conso- 
lation from my recent experience, and hoped 
she might love me without reason. ‘lhe 
mighty Arbiter would not be so good to me, 
and then doom me to disappointment. But 
I did not feel that I could go to my love at 
once with my heart in my hand and risk the 
result. I must prepare her, and strive to 
awaken in her a regard. for me to which I 
could speak. 

And so I laid siege; but my approaches 
to the citadel have been very slow. She ts 
a most elusive creature, and T cannot: make 
out whether she ts indifferent to me or not. 
Sometimes I fancy that I surprise indications 
of regard ; again, that I detect effort at their 
concealment. She does not dislike me, | 
am sure, but unless I felt that she could 
love me with the fervent devotion and aban- 
don I feel for her, I should not want her to 
accept me. At times I have felt that I was 
voing too far without knowing her feelings. 
It seems a little unfair, that a man must com- 
mit himself before he can gain any assurance 
whatever of what the result will be; but I 
suppose he must. ‘It seems as though some 
inkling, some faint encouragement, might be 
given, without compromising maidenly_ re- 
serve and sanctity, but I cannot win it from 
fucy. I have tried in vain, and now feel 
that there is but one course to follow. I 
must tell her my love plainly, and abide the 
result. I know that dainty Philip Sidney 
said, ** They love indeed who quake to say 
their love,” but I have quaked long enough; 
I will no more of it. I will rather emulate 
the valor with which bluff King Hal won his 
bride. I will show her that I am in earnest. 
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I will put aside my doubts, and I believe I 
will not fail.. Iam strong now, and full of 
high resolve and courage. I feel capable of 
storming any defense. ‘This effort to. set 
down in order my struggle and surrender has 
cleared and calmed my mind and_ fortified 
my heart. My undoubted love lies clear be- 
fore me, and I am full of hope. Not another 
day of uncertainty shall pass over me. ‘To- 


morrow she shall know my love and I will 


know my fate. 
If. 
THE SOLUTION. 
[Extracts from the Diary of Miss Iucy Gray. | 


“The Asylum,” Lagunitas. 

June Sth, 78S new-comer today, a 
Mr. Allen, a friend of the Thompsons. I 
think I shall like him. ° One welcomes a new 
face in the wilderness, however pleasant the 
little group of campers may be. Mr. Everett 
is gentlemanly and nice, but he does. not 
conceal the disappointment he feels at his 
lack of success. He resents the fact that 
clhents are few, and seems to feel slighted 
by all mankind by reason of it. So he is not 
always agreeable. Mr. Weldon Is well enough, 
but I do not happen to care for him. — For- 
tunately, it doesn’t trouble him—at -least, 
when Miss Scott is gracious. 

Mr.. Allen seems rather stiff and proper, 
coming fresh from the world of formalities 
I could not resist the temp- 
I was al- 


and prudence. 
tation to shock him just a little. 
most rude at dinner, and quite garrulous— 
but why should one come to camp, if one 
cannot be a little free and careless? If we 
are to strictly observe the poky proprieties, 
we might as well stay at home. I hope he 
Is not a prig. 

June oth.— He isn't altogether. 
some very jolly college songs last night, and 


He sang 


seemed some years younger around the camp- 
fire than he did at dinner. He talks well, but ts 
simple about it, and seems very good-natured 
and generous. I do not think he will startle 
the world in any. way, but I think he would 
be a good friend. He seems gifted in the 
happy faculty of making every one comfort- 
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able; and, Allah be praised, he doesn't talk 
about himself. 

The conversation in our little group was 
general, but Miss Marsh seemed forced to 
speak for the ladies—the rest of us were stu- 
pid and dumb whenever there was any de- 
mand for anything but nonsense. - She 1s 
very well informed, and has such ability of 
expression. I envy people who can speak 
with such easy precision and grace. My 
poor little tongue is only active, never skilled 
I presume, however, it express- 
I feel that I know so 
little, and aw so little. I am very dissatis- 
fied with myself and my life. I feel that if 
mother had not been taken from: me it might 
She would sympathize 
One feels so weak 


or effective. 
es all I have to say. 


have been different. 
with me and hold me up. 
and lonely, with only a father and friends. 
They are all good, but they are hedged about 
and you cannot getat them. It is not enough 
to be loved at a distance. A mother takes 
you right into her arms and her heart, as no 
one else can, and from her love springs rest 
and peace. I have norefuge, and I am very 
lonely. When one is not at rest, one is ex- 
posed to do many foolish things, and I know 
I often act horribly just because I am uneasy 
and have no repose. I must try to do bet- 
ter... 

June roth.—Wehad avery delightful walk 
today, way up aboye the Forks. All went 
excepting Mr. Thompson and Miss Scott, 
who kept camp. She is very pretty, and I 
wonder all the gentlemen did not want to 
stay with her, but they didn’t seem to. What 
peculiar beings they are! “Théy rarely do 
just what you expect them to, andno amount 
of experience seems to give them much judg- 
ment. ‘They do blunder terribly, poor fel- 
lows, and seem so surprised when convicted 
of it. Mr. A. was very injudicious today. 
Somehow, he constituted himself my es- 
necial cavalier, and he stuck so close, so long, 
that it must have been noticeable. I felt 
it, but what could I do ?. One can only ig- 
It only makes it worse to 
take notice of it. 1 fear Miss Marsh was not 
pleased. Was I? I reallydo not know. I 
liked it, and I didn’t. He is thoroughly a 


nore such things. 


\ 
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gentleman, and a very comfortable person to 
be with, but he ought to think how things 
look. He seemed to take alarm at last, and 
left me. This evening he has been very 


quiet, and has taken no notice of me at all. 


He has seemed to regard me as forbidden 


fruit, and his manner has. been decidedly 


cool when compared with the morning’s easy 
affability. Iam sure I haven’t done or said 
anything to offend him, but there’s no use in 
trying to understand a man. For that mat- 
ter, I do not pretend to understand myself. 

Fune 1th.—Voday has not beena happy 
day, take it all-in-all. I hardly know why. 
I do not feel like writing about it. 

‘Fune 12th.—He is the most inconsistent 
man I ever met. I have no idea why it 
should interest me, however. I know it is 
simply absurd, that I should care a whit 
whether a man whom I first met four days 
ago Is consistent or inconsistent. But four 
days in camp is as good as four months in 
town. Indeed, there are gentlemen whom 
I have known generally for four years, 
whom I do not know half so well as I do 
this friend—for I feel that he 1s a friend, in 
spite of his provoking variableness. I do 
like an even-tempered person, whom one 
knows where to find. It is very embar- 
rassing to expect a person, to be “a little 
more than kind,” and then find him a little 
less than polite; it tries one’s patience. Mr. 
Allen yesterday was very agreeable, but to- 
day he has another attack of silent suffering. 
I begin to think he has some type of inter- 
mittent fever; there seems a marked regu- 
larity in his recurring periods of hot and 
cold. I hope it is not contagious. I fancy 
I am somewhat sympathetic. I feel threat- 
ened occasionally with his moods, but I 
crush the symptoms. ‘Today I have been 
friendly with Mr. Everett. We. fashioned 
a startling image of a weird bird from a man- 
zanita root, and this afternoon installed it 
with. appropriate ceremonies as the camp 
deity, Te-he.” | 

Fune 14th.—Vesterday was too full for 
journal writing. ‘The day’s doings embraced 
a walk, a boat-ride, a game of crambo, much 


pleasant talk, achapter of Hamerton, sketch- 
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ing, and much else, not worth mentioning, 
but well worth enjoying. Mr. Allen was 
quite devoted to Miss Scott in the morning, 
but it didn’t seem particularly spontaneous, 
and he wearied of it apparently, and looked 
in the afternoon as though something trou- 
bled him. I took pity on him, and tried to: 
cheer him up by helping him bring in fire- 
wood, or rather offering to. Of course he 
quoted the Ferdinand-Miranda episode, and 
seemed drifting into sentiment, but I fore- 
stalled it, and we returned to dinner and 
common sense. 

The evening around the camp-fire was par- 
ticularly pleasant. I suppose the poor un- 
initiated think they are all alike, but they are 
never the same. Last night ‘‘the Boojum” 
appeared, and was excruciatingly funny. I 
laughed immoderately at his antics. Mr. 
Thompson was his keeper. ‘The dignified 
Mr. Allen had disappeared early in the even- 
ing, and did not return till the sport was 
over. 

Today we have ‘‘ kept Sunday ”’ pretty well. 
Beside our individual reading, letter-writing, 
etc., we had a social service of reading and 
rather sensible talk down at the Hammocks, 
and this afternoon a few of us sought a 
lovely, quiet spot we keep for occasions, and 
had a -delightful religious service. Mr. Al- 
len reads well, and can be very earnest when 
he chooses. After the service for the day, 
and the singing of a few dear old hymns, we 
read and talked of a chapter in ‘ Friends in 
Counsel,” and concluded by reading one of 
Mrs. Browning’s loveliest poems. Tomor- 
row Mr. Allen leaves us. I feel that I shall 
miss him. He ts not faultless —who 1s ?— 
but I am sure he is good, and he is_not dis- 
agreeable about it, as good people are some- 
times. He is moody, but one can put up 
with that, especially if afflicted with the same 
weakness. He is unselfish and kind, and 
has much of that fine chivalry which one reads 
of but seldom sees. He has more will than 
imagination, more sense than sentiment; but 
all in all, is a manly man, and I feel proud 


that he calls me his friend. 


Fune 15th.—What a lark we had in seeing 
Mr. Allen off! I don’t know why it was, for 


‘ 
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I really regretted to ‘have him leave, but I 
felt full of mischief; and when I saw how 
annoyed he looked at our boisterous conduct 
in the presence of the stiff and proper peo- 
ple in the car, I acted outrageously just to 
see him uncomfortable. I played ‘* Wait till 
the Clouds roll by” (which he abhors) on 
an old comb; sang ‘‘ Halico Calico” (which 
he doesn’t consider quite ladylike), gave camp 
calls, and behaved like a spoiled school girl, 
rather than like_a young woman old enough 
to be discreet and dignified. It is not strange 
that we are accused of perversity—-we often 
are guilty. Why are we so possessed ? What 
could he have thought of me? He is so 
refined and. gentlemanly. Oh, dear! can I 
never be ladylike ? How chagrined and dis- 
pleased he must have been. I had asked 
him to call, but I might have saved myself 
the courtesy. I do not believe he will. He 
will think I belong in the woods, and ju- 
diciously conclude that in town [I would not 
be a desirable acquaintance. | 

‘Fune 10th.—Have not felt very well today. 
I believe I am getting a little tired of camp. 
I think we walk too much, and everybody 
seems trying-to keep up a show of simplicity 
and light-heartedness. I wish they would 
be more quict. I do not get a chance to 
think. | 
Fune 17th. —I have written to papa to send 
word that he wants ine to come home. — I 
have enjoyed myself. much, but I think I 
ought to go home and take care of him— 
dear old fellow—he has so little change and 
rest. He-must miss my petting, and I miss 
his watchful care. We are each all that the 
other has, and ought to be together. I. am 


afraid I have run wild too long. I have had . 


great fun up‘here, but one gets tired of too 
much fun. I feel a good: deal ashamed: of 
myself, when I think of Monday’s perform- 
ance. It was hoydenish and silly. I sup- 
pose it seemed as odious to. Mr. Allen then 
as it does to me now. Why ts it that one 
feels challenged by the delicate reproach 
that does not even openly express itself, and 
can risk the good opinion of a friend by fly- 
ingin its face? I suppose the ‘t You ought 
not” affects the childish szzzd@ much as did 
the ‘* You dare not” of actual childhood. 
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It seems rather dull in camp this week. 
I don’t know why. I hope papa will send 
tomorrow. 

Fune roth.—Once more in civilization, 
with its many conveniences—too many, I 
think—its obligations and its delights. 

It is one of the many marvelous charms 
of camping, that one ts so hilarously happy 
to get into the woods, and then so thorough- 
ly satisfied-to get back again. 

Papa seems very glad to have me home. 
He says he knows Mr. Allen quite well, and 
has a high opinion of him. Says he never 
heard any one say a word against him. 
That seems about as hard a thing as can be 
said of anybody. 

Fuly 3rd. —It is two weeks since I came 
from camp, and I am quite back in my old 
life, but still with renewed spirit and fresh- 
ness. I think over the last week in camp a 
great many times, and I must confess that 
Mr. Allen fills a large portion of the fore- 
ground of the picture in my mind. I feel 
that I did not fully appreciate him. — I cer- 
tainly did not treat him very well. I met 
him on the street yesterday for the first 
time. He bowed very pleasantly, but did 
not stop to speak to me. I did not deserve 
it, nor did I expect it, but I was a little dis- 
appointed. 

Fuly pth.—Mr. Allen called this evening. 
He said he had not celebrated the day in 
any other manner, but thought I would do 
very well for the Goddess of Liberty, and he 
came to pledge his loyalty. I did not know 
whether to like it or not. I was so repent- 
ant for my unpardonable rudeness at that aw- 
ful leave-taking, that I am afraid I seemed 
too glad to see him. __I enjoyed his call very 
much, but fearing that I had been too gra- 
cious, I tried to lower my temperature, and 
when he went away I hardly asked him to 
call again. 

16th.—Mr. Allen has not called 
again. I suppose he felt compelled by his 
awful sense of propriety to come once, and 
having no further motive, will come no more. 

Fuly roth.—What acoincidence. I have 
very few gentlemen callers, but last evening 
Mr. Everett and Mr. Allen chanced to meet 
here. I was a little embarrassed, but tried 
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to treat them with equal consideration. 
Both were agreeable. We had some good 
music. Mr. Everett sings finely, and Mr. 
Allen fairly. I sang, because I thought it 
shabby to refuse. They insisted on my play- 
ing. I was glad that Mr. Allen liked my 
favorite sonata. He has good musical taste, 
I wanted papa to play with me on his violin, 
but I couldn’t coax him. 

Fuly 24th.—Went to church this morning 
as usual, and then to call on old Mrs. 
Thomas. She tired me dreadfully with the 
recital of her woes and her pains; but I 
suppose she felt better for it. I read to her 
and tidied up her room. I was quite tired 
when I reached home. I was having a good 
rest and playing with Dido, when in walked 
Mr. Allen. I wouldn’t give up as though it 
were anything to be ashamed of, so I played 
with both of them. 

August rst,—Had a delightful day yester- 
day on a yachting excursion. All our camp- 
ers went, and all were happy. ‘The morn- 
ing was placid and lovely, with just the breeze 
to send our little craft gently and gracefully 
over the waters blue; but soon the wind fresh- 
ened, the saucy boat leaned to her work, and 
flew through the waves with great dash. Ah, 
how exhilarating it was! It made me feel 
full of vigor and daring. ‘The breeze seemed 
audacious, and I caught the spirit. Mr. Al- 
len, being an experienced yachtsman, was un- 
moved, apparently. It provoked me to see 
no glow of enthusiasm on his calm face, and 
I am afraid I romped with Mr. Everett. I 
know I persisted in staying on the deck un- 
til I was pretty well drenched: with spray. 
Mr. Allen was thoroughly polite all day, but 
was not so genial and happy as he generally 
is. 
September gth.— Mr. Allen, whom I had 
about given up, called last evening. I meant 
to be quite severe at his long neglect, but I 
couldn’t keep it up. I was really so glad to 
see him, in spite of his unaccountable freaks, 
that I suppose it broke through ; any way, we 
had a pleasant evening, and he was kind 
enough to invite me to a horseback ride next 
week, in company with a pleasant party of 
friends. Avery pleasant apology, if that is its 
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significance. At any rate I accepted, and 
anticipate much pleasure. | 

September gth.—Our horseback ride was 
exceedingly pleasant. It alarms me when I 
feel how much I enjoy being with Mr. Allen. 
It is a new and very strange experience, to 
be so dependent on another for happiness. 
When in his company I have a sense of 
subtle harmony. My heart seems singing 
within me; and when he is gone, I think 
upon every word of his that I can recall, and 
they are many. What a marvel this waking 
of affection—this growth of regard. I fear 
to own it to myself, but I can but see how 
my heart goes out to him. And how changed 
everything seems. My life is fuller, more 
serious, and yet more joyous—and the ten- 
derness I feel toward all the world! Is it to 
last? God, the giver, only knows, but what- 
ever the end, I will be thankful for this which 
I have—this exaltation of feeling, this glimpse 
into the marvelous world in the midst of the - 
world. I must hide it deep from the sight 
of all, and surely from his. Can I meet him, 
and hide it? My efforts to conceal it must 
cause him to think strangely of me, for I am 
inconsistency itself. Juring the ride I would 
find myself drifting intoa happy reverie from 


which I felt I must rouse myself, and in its 


dissipation I affected a heartless gayety, and 
chattered like a magpie. manner 
very considerate and kind, and whatever he 
thinks, he always acts as a generous, thought- 
fulfriend. Icannot expect that he will ever 
be more, for what am I, that such a> man 
should be even a loyal friend ? 

September r1th.—Mr. Allen spent the eve- 
ning. I was so afraid he would read my tell- 
tale eyes, that I preserved the most unsenti- 
mental manner, and fenced skillfully when- 


ever he showed any disposition to be serious. 


Sept. 20th.—Mr. Allen called again. I 
was so glad to see him. Can it be that he 
really cares for me—I mean, in the way I 
care for him? For I can confess to'you, my 
guarded friend, what no mortal must even 
guess. I dare not indulge the hope, and 
yet I sometimes fancy that he does. 

Oct. 26th.—Mr. Allen is very kind and in- 
dulgent. He bears a great deal of unreason- 
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able treatment with admirable patience, and 
shows mea great many attentions that I do 
not deserve. He has called frequently, and 
we are warm friends, but I doubt if we are 
ever more. We seem to have reached the 
end. Strange as it seems, he appears to be 
afraid of me. I cannot doubt that he cares 
for me—he. gives me too many proofs’ of 
that. Can it be that he expects encourage- 
ment from me? It does seem unreasonable 
to strive to conceal my love, and still hope 
he will discover it. How can I expect. him 
to risk all, not knowing what fate awaits him ? 
And yet I can give him no hope, till I know 
that he loves me wholly. ‘That is the advan- 
tage woman must claim. Man must do and 
dare if he would win us... Our concealment 
is our defense and safeguard. | It 1s our test 
of the strength of love. I cannot be un- 
maidenly. If I have dissembled well, I re- 
joice in it. I will help no man to win me, 
and will accept no love that does not “‘in the 
scorn of consequence ” risk all for the hope 
of success. ‘True love is strong and daring, 
and has no fear. ‘The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
storm.” It is even so inthe domain of love. 

Nov. 2a.—How can I write, even here in 


this familiar journal, which is but another 


self to whom I speak, of the joy that possess- 
es me. I am so inexpressibly happy! He 
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loves me. -I cannot understand how he can, 
but I know that he does. In spite of my coun- 
terfeit indifference, with no encouragement 
that I could guard against, he dared all; and 
his heart shone so clearly through his dear 
eyes as he told his love, that I could but 
straightway confess that he had long had my 
heart, and promise that my hand would be 
given when he claimed it. I am afraid to 
look a human being in the face, lest my eyes 
shall proclaim, ‘‘ He loves me.” I feel that 
the greatest of earthly blessings is mine. I 
know’ now that perfect love casteth out all 
fear, for I enter this wondrous new world 
with perfect trust. When I look back to 
those lovely, foolish days at camp, and follow 
on to this blissful present, and peer into the 
roseate future, life seems such a mystery, 
and love such a miracle, that I almost doubt 
if lam real. How experience widens as life 
goes on. What unimagined realms in mind 
and heart are revealed when heaven blesses 
us with love. What differences it reconciles. 
What problems it solves. When I think 
how unworthy I am of this priceless boon, I 
feel almost burdened with the sense of debt. 
I am filled with wonder and awe ; but in the 
presence of it all I am‘unutterably, reverently 
thankful, for there can be but blessing for 
one who has truly entered the kingdom of 
love. 
Charles A. Murdock. 


DESERT. 


Rider and horse as one—-onward he dashes 
Over the wide, white plain. ‘To right, to left, 
No shrub or tree—only gaunt mountains, cleft 


At the horizon. Say! 


what gleams and. flashes 


In the far distance, past the dust and ashes 
That round him rise—pale desolations weft ? 
His ear of its quick sense well nigh bereft, 

Hears sounds like steel that on tried sword-blade clashes. 
He plunges on ;—his steed falls down and dies! 
He springs from earth, and casts his hopeless eyes 
Above—around! Is there no hand to save? 


Silence profound ! 


There lies his undug grave, 


And there the phantom of the desert gleams 
With beckoning hands, past phantom running streams ! 


Sylvia Lawson Corey. 
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August 17.—As we intended going only 
to the’ foot of Mount Dana, a distance of 
about eleven miles, we did not hurry this 
morning. ‘Trail very blind. Lost it a dozen 
times, and had to scatter to find it each time. 
Saw again this morning magnificent eviden- 
ces of the Tuolumne Glacier. Among the 
most remarkable, several smooth, rounded 
knobs of granite, eight hundred to one thou- 
sand feet high, with long slope up the valley, 
and steep slope down the valley, evidently: 
their whole form determined by an envelop- 
ing glacier. 

About two p. M., as we were looking out 
for a camping ground, athunder-storm again 
burst upon us. We hurried on, searching 
among the huge boulders (probably glacial 
boulders) to find a place of shelter for our 
provisions and ourselves. At last we found 
a huge boulder, which overhung on one side, 
leaning against a large tree. The roaring of 
the coming storm grows louder and louder, 
the pattering of rain aiready begins. ‘Quick! 
quick!” In a few seconds the pack was un- 
saddled, and provisions thrown under shel- 
ter; then rolls of blankets quickly thrown 
after them; then the horses unsaddled and 
tied ; then, at last, we ourselves, though al- 
ready wet, crowded under. It was an inter- 
esting and somewhat amusing sight—all our 
provisions and blanket rolls, and eleven men 
packed away, actually piled one upon anoth- 
er, under a rock which did not project more 
than two and a half feet. I wish I could 
draw a picture of the scene: the huge rock 
with its dark recess; the living, squirming 
mass, piled confusedly beneath; the magnif- 
icent forest of grand trees ; the black clouds; 
the constant gleams of lightning, revealing 


the scarcely visible faces; the peals of thun- 


der, and the floods of rain pouring from the 
rocks on the projecting feet and knees of 
those whose legs were inconveniently long, 
or even onthe heads and backs of some who 
were less favored in position: 


In about an hour the storm passed, the 
men again came out, and we selected camp. 
3eneath a huge prostrate tree we soon started 
a fire, and piled log upon log until the flame, 
leaping upwards, seemed determined to over- 
top the huge pines around. whata joy 
isa huge camp-fire! not only its delicious 
warmth to one wet with rain in this’ high, 
cool region, but its cheerful light, its joyous 
crackling and cracking, its frantic dancing 
and leaping. How the heart warms, and 
dances, and brightens, and leaps in concert 
with the camp-fire ! 

Weare here nearly ten thousand feet above 
sea-level. Nights are so cool that we are 
compelled to make huge fires, and sleep near 
the fire to keep warm. camp Is a most 
delightful one, in the midst of grand trees 
and huge boulders—-a meadow hard by, of 
course, for our horses. By stepping into the 
meadow, we see looming up very near us, on 
the south, the grand form of Mount Gibbs, 
and on the north, the still grander form of 
Mount Dana. After supper, and dishwash- 
ing, and horse-tending, and fire-replenishing, 
the young men gathered around me, and I 
gave them the following lecture on ‘** Depos- 
its in Carbonate Springs”’: 

“You saw yesterday and this morning the 
bubbles of gas that rise in such abundance 
to. the surface of Soda Springs. You ob- 
served the pleasant, pungent taste of the 
water, and you have doubtless associated 
both of these with the presence of carbonic 
acid. But there is another fact, which prob- 
ably you have not associated with the pres- 


~ence.of this gas, 773: the deposit of a reddish 
substance. his reddish substance, which 


forms the mound from the top of which the 
spring bubbles, is carbonate of lime, colored 
with iron oxide. This deposit is very com- 
mon in carbonated springs : I wish to explain 
it to you. 

“Remember then: First, that lime car- 
bonate and metallic carbonates are insoluble 
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in pure water, but slightly soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid; second, that the 
amount of carbonates taken up by water is 
proportionate to the amount of carbonic acid 
in solution ; third, that the amount of car- 
bonic acid that may be taken in solution is 
proportioned to the pressure. Now, all 
spring water contains a small quantity of car- 
lsonic acid, derived from the air, and will 
therefore dissolve limestone (carbonate of 
lime); but the -quantity taken up by such 
waters is so small that it will not deposit, 
except by drying. Such are not called car- 
bonated springs. 

‘“ But there are also subferranean sources 
of carbonic acid, especially in volcanic dis- 
tricts. Now, if percolating water come in 
contact with such carbonic acid—being un- 
der heavy pressure—it takes up larger quan- 
tities of the gas. If such waters come to 


the surface, the pressure being removed, the 


cas escapes in bubbles. This is a carbonated 
spring. 

“Tf further, the subterranean water, thus 
highly charged with carbonic acid, comes 
in contact with limestone or rocks of any 
kind containing carbonate of lime, it dis- 
solves a proportionately large amount of this 
carbonate, and when it comes to the surface 
the escape of the carbonic acid causes the 
limestone to deposit, and hence this material 
accumulates immediately about the spring, 
and in the course of the stream issuing from 
the spring. 


‘The kind of material depends upon the — 


manner of deposit, and upon the presence 
or absence of iron. If the deposit is tu- 
multuous, the material is spongy, or even 
pulverulent; if quiet, it is dense. If no iron 
be present, the deposit is white as marble ; 
but if iron be present, the oxidation will 
color the deposit yellow, or brown, or red- 
dish. If the amount of iron be variable, 
the stone formed will be beautifully striped. 
Suisun marble is an example of a beautifully 
striped stone, deposited in this way in a 
former geological epoch. 

‘“T have said that such springs are most 
in volcanic districts. They are, 
warm. Soda 


common 
therefore, most commonly 
VoL. VI.—40. 
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Springs, however, is not a volcanic district. 
In our travels in the volcanic region on the 
other side of the Sierras, we. will find, prob- 
ably, several others. At one time these 
springs were far more abundant in California 
than they are now.” 

August 72..—-Kode our horses up as far as 
the timber expands, staked them out in little 
green patches of rich grass, very abundant 
on the mountain slopes, and then began the 
real ascent of Mount Dana on foot. I think 
we ascended about three thousand feet after 
leaving our horses. Mount Dana, as seen 
from this side, 1s of a very regular, conical 
form, entirely destitute of soil, and there- 
fore of. vegetation ; in fact, from top to bot- 
tom, a mere loose mass of rock fragments— 
metamorphic sandstone and slates. The 
slope is, I think; forty degrees; the rock 
fragments, where small, give way under the 
foot, and roll downwards ; if large, they are 
difficult to climb over. The ascent is diffi- 
cult and fatiguing in the extreme. The dan- 
ger, too, to those below, from boulders loos- 
ened by the feet of those above, is very great. 
A large fragment, at least one hundred 
pounds, thus loosened, came thundering 
down upon me with fearful velocity before I 
was aware. I had no time to get out of the 
way ; In fact, my own footing was precarious, 
]1 opened my legs ; it passed between, and 
bounded on its way down. 

There being no trail, each man took his 
own way. ‘The young men were evidently 
striving to see who could be up first. I took 
my steady, even way, resting a moment from 
time to time. My progress illustrated the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise: I was the 
third manon top; Mr. Muirand P alone 
had gotten there before me. The view from 
the top is magnificent beyond description. 
‘Vo the northwest, the sharp, strangely pic- 
turesque peaks of the Cathedral group; to 
the south, in the distance, the Mount Lyell 
group, with broad patches of snow on their 
slopes; and near at hand, the bare, gray 
mass of Mount Gibbs; to the north, the fine 
outlines of Castle Peak, rising above and 
dominating the surrounding summits; and 
to the east, almost at our feet, the whole in- 
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terior valley, including Lake Mono, with its 
picturesque islands and volcanoes. Stretch- 
ing away to the west, valleys, with grassy 
meadows and lakes separated by low wooded 
I could count forty or fifty lakes, 
These mead- 


ridges. 
and meadows without number. 
ows, and lakes, and ridges suggest glacier 
beds, with moraines, stretching westward 
down the Sierra slope. 

As already said, the mountain is super- 
ficially a mass of loose rock fragments. Isaw 
the rock 7” setu only in one place, but. this 
Was a Magnificent section. About two-thirds 
of the way up, the bed-rock appears as a 
perpendicular crag, nearly one hundred feet 
high. here a very distinctly and beau- 
tifully stratified sandstone, and in a perfectly 
horizontal position. ‘The slope on the west- 
ern and southwestern side is regular, and 
about forty degrees ; but when we arrived at 
the top, we found that on the east and north- 
east the slope is very precipitous, forming a 
great amphitheatre, in which lay vast stores 
of snow, and.in one place we found nestled 
a clear, deep blue lake, apparently formed 
by the melting snow, ‘This great snow field 
extends a little over the gentle slope by which 
we ascended. For the last five hundred to 
one thousand feet we ascended the mountain 
over this snow.. Mount Dana is 13,227 feet 
high. I did not observe any remarkable ef- 
fect of diminished density of amosphere upon 
respiration or circulation. The beating of 
the heart was a little troublesome. I had 
to stop frequently to allow it to become 
quiet; but this me bad 
near: the beginning of the climb ag near 
the top. It seemed only more difficult to 
get my “‘second wind” than usual. 

We took cold lunch on the top of the 
mountain, and began our descent, which was 
less fatiguing, but much more dangerous and 
The shoes of sev 


seemed to 


trying, than the ascent. 
eral of the party were completely destroyed. 
Soon after reaching camp, we again had 
thunderand rain. We all huddled, with our 
provisions and blankets, again under our rock 
shed. After supper we again built up an 
immense camp-fire. Now while I write, the 
strong light of the blazing fire is thrown upon 
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the tall tamarack trees, and upon the faces 
of the young mien, engaged In various ways. I 
wish I could draw a picture of the scene now 
presented: the blazing fire of huge, piled 
logs; the strongly illuminated figures of the 
party; the intense blackness of sky and for- 
CSt. 

We will see Mono Lake tomorrow. 
fore going to bed, therefore, the party gath- 
ered about the fire, and by request I’ gave 
them the following lecture on the formation 
of salt and alkaline lakes : 

‘* Salt Lakes may originate in two general 
ways: either by the isolation of a portion of 
sea-water, or else by the indefinite concen- 


Be- 


tration of ordinary river water in a lake with- 


out an outlet. Great. Salt Lake, and all 
the other salt lakes scattered over the desert 
on the other side of the Sierras, are possibly 
formed by the first method. It is probable 
that at a comparatively recent geological 
epoch, the whole of the salt and alkaline 
region on the other side of the Sierras, which 
we will see tomorrow, was covered by an 
extension of the sea from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. When this was raised into land, por- 
tions of sea-water were caught up and isolated 
in the hollows of the.uneven surface. ‘The 
lakes thus formed have since greatly dimin- 
ished by drying away, as is clearly shown by 
the terraces or old water levels far beyond 
and above the present limits ; and their wa- 
ters have become saturated solutions of the 
saline matters contained in sea water.1 
“The Dead Sea, and many other salt 
lakes and brine pools in the interior of Asia, 
have probably been formed:in the same way. 
But the Caspian Sea is probably an example 
of the second method of formation: 7. ¢., by 
concentration of river water. The reason 
for thinking so is, that old beach marks, or 


terraces, show a great drying away of the 


lake, and yet the water is still far less salt 


than sea water. 


“ Alkaline: Lakes are formed, and can be 


ISince this was written, it has been proved that Great 
Salt Lake (and probably :aiso the other lakes in_ this 
revior) was formed in the second way. The former 
outlet of this lake into Snake River has been found. It 
was, therefore, once a fresh lake, but lost its outlet and 


dried away to its present condition. 
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formed, only by the second method, zzz. by 
indefinite concentration of river water by 
evaporation in a Jake without an outlet. Such 
concentration, therefore,-may form either a 
salt or an alkaline lake. Whether the one 
or the other kind of lake results, depends 
wholly upon the composition of the river wa- 
ters. If chlorides predominate, the lake will 
be salt; but if alkaline carbonates predom1- 
nate, It will be alkaline. 

‘Perhaps some of you will be surprised 
that the pure, fresh water of mountain streams 


can produce salt or alkaline lakes. I must 


therefore try to explain: 

“We speak of spring water as pure and 
fresh ; It is so, comparatively. Nevertheless, 
all spring water, and therefore all river water, 
contains small quantities of saline matters 
derived from the rocks and soils through 
which they percolate. Suppose, then, the 
drainage of any hydrographical basin to ac- 
cumulate ina lake. Suppose, farther, that 
the supply of water by rivers be greater than 
the waste by evaporation from the lake sur- 
face. It is evident that the lake will rise, 
and if the same relation continues it will 
continue to rise, until it finds an outlet in the 
lowest part of the rim, and is discharged into 
the ocean, or some other reservoir. Sucha 
lake will be /res# ; @. e., it will contain only 
an imperceptible quantity of saline matter. 
But if, on the other hand, at any time the 
wvaste by evaporation from the lake surface 
should be-equal to the supply by rivers, the 
lake would not rise, and therefore would not 
findan outlet. Now the salting process will 
begin. ‘The waters that flow in contain a 
little, be it ever so little, of saline matter. All 
this rernains in the lake, since evaporation 
carries off only distilled water. hus, age 
after age, saline matters are leached from 
rocks and soils, and accumulated in the 
lake, which, therefore, must eventually be- 
come either salt or alkaline. 

‘Thus, whether lakes are saline or fresh 
depends on the presence or absence of an 
outlet; and the-presence or absence of an 
outlet depends on the relation of supply by 
raim to waste by evaporation ; and this latter 
depends on the climate. Saline lakes can- 


not occur except in very dry climates, and 
these lakes are rare, because on most land- 
surfaces the rainfall far exceeds the evapora- 
tion, the excess being carried to the sea by 
rivers. Only in wide plains in the interior 
of continents do we find the climatic condi- 
tions necessary to produce salt lakes. 

‘‘T have shown the conditions necessary 
to the formation of a salt lake by concentra- 
tion of river water. Now, the very same 
conditions control the existence of salt lakes, 
however they may have originated. Even 
in the case of a salt lake formed by the isola- 
tion of a portion of sea water, whether it re- 
main salt or become fresh will depend wholly 
on the conditions discussed above. Suppose, 
for example, a portion of sea water be 1so- 
lated by an upheaval of the sea-bed; now, 
if the supply of water to this lake by rivers 
be greater than the waste by evaporation 
from the surface, the lake will rise, overflow, 
and discharge into the sea or other reservoir, 
the salt-water will be slowly rinsed out, and 
the lake will become fresh. But if the evap- 
oration should equal the supply, the lake 
will not find an outlet, and will remain salt, 
and will even increase in saltness, until it 
begins to deposit. | 

‘* Thus, ifthe Bay of San Francisco should 
be cut off from the sea at the Golden Gate, 
it would forma fresh lake, for the water run- 
ning into it by the Sacramento River is far 
greater than the evaporation from the bay. 
So the Black Sea and the Baltic Sea, as shown 
by the comparative freshness of their waters, 
would form fresh lakes. But the Mediterra- 
nean, as shown by the great saltness of its 
waters, would certainly remain salt, and be- 
come increasingly salt. We have the best 
reasons to believe that Lake Champlain, 
since the glacial epoch, was an arm of the 
sea. It has become fresh since it became 
separated. 

“Thus we see that the one condition 
which determines the existence of salt and 
alkaline lakes is the absence of an outlet. 


’ Now the ocean, of course, has no outlet ; the 


ocean 1s the final reservoir of saline matters 
leached from the earth. Hence, although 
the saltness of the ocean is a somewhat dif- 
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ferent problem from that of salt lakes, yet 
it is almost certain that the saline matters 
of the ocean are the accumulated results of 
the leachings of the rocks and soils by circu- 
lating waters throughoutali geological times.” 


DURING my travels through the Sierras, I 
have made many observations on rocks and 
mountains. One or two of these I think 
worthy of mention. 

First, I have seen everywhere the strong- 
est confirmation of the view that granite 
is often but the final term of metamor- 
phism of sedimentary rocks. In Yosem- 
ite I could trace every stage of gradation 
from granite to gneiss, and since leaving Yo- 
semite from gneiss into impure sandstone. 
On Mount Dana, sandstones are easily traced 
into gneiss, or even eurite, and slate into a 
crystalline rock, undistinguishable from di- 
orite or other traps. 

Second : No one who examines the forms 
of the peaks of the Sierras can come to any 
other conclusion than that all the mountain 
forms seen here are the result of denudation. 
Standing at Soda Springs, and gazing upon 
the-strange forms of Cathedral Group, the 
conviction is forced upon the mind that these 
were not upheaved, but simply left as more 
resisting fragments of an almost inconceiva- 
ble erosion—fragments of a denuded plateau. 
The strange ruggedness of the forms, the in- 
accessible peaks and pinnacles, have been 
the result of the very decomposable nature 
of the granite. Mount Dana, with its more 
regular form, consists of more reststant slates. 
The evidence that Mount Dana has been 
formed entirely by denudation is, I conceive, 
complete. As already stated, Mount Dana 
is composed of undisturbed horizontal strata. 
The grand bulge of a great mountain chain is 
probably produced by the shrinkage of the 
earth; the foldings and tiltings of strata in 
mountain chains by the same cause ; but the 
actual forms which constitute scenery’ are 
purely the result of aqueous erosion. Meta- 
morphism is, I believe, always. produced in 
deeply buried rocks by heat, water, and pres- 
sure. ‘The universal metamorphism of the 
rocks in the Sierras is, therefore, additional 


evidence of the immensity of the erosion 
which brings these to the surface. 

Since leaving Yosemite, we have seen no 
houses ; in fact, no human beings but a few 
shepherds. As the flock requires to be driv- 
en from one pasture to another, these men 
live only in hastily constructed sheds, covered 
with boughs. In this shepherd’s life, there 
may be something pleasant when viewed 
through the imagination only ; but, in reality, 
it is enough to produce either imbecility or 
insanity. ‘The pleasant pictures drawn by_ 
the poets of contemplative wisdom and harm- 
less enjoyment, of affectionate care of the 
flock, of pensive music of pipes, these pos- 
sibly, probably, once did exist; but certainly 
they do not exist now, at least in California. 

August 13.—-Considerable frost this morn- 
ing, for we are in the midst of the snows. 
Over Mono Pass, and down Bloody Canon 
today. I really dread it for my _ horse’s 
sake. Even well-shod horses get their feet 
and legs cut and bleeding in going down this 
canon. 

The trail to the summit is a very gentle 
ascent, the whole way along the margin of a 
stream, Distance, three or four miles. On 
the very summit, ten thousand seven hun- 
dred feet high, there is a marshy meadow, 
from which a stream runs each way: one 
east, into the ‘Tuolumne, along which we had 
ascended ; the other west, down Bloody 
Cafion into Mono Lake, along which we ex- 
pect to descend. Righton thesummit, and 
in Bloody Cation, we found great masses of 
snow. The trail passes by their edges and 
over their surfaces. ‘The trail down Bloody 
Canon is rough and precipitous beyond con- 
ception. It is the terror of all. drovers and 
packers across the mountains. It descends 
four thousand feet in two orthree miles, and 
is a mere mass of loose fragments of sharp 
slate.. Our horses’ legs were all cut and 
bleeding before we got down. We all dis- 
mounted, and led them down with the great: 
est care. In going down we met a large 
party of Indians-—some on_ horseback ‘and 
some on foot——coming up. We saluted them. 
In return, they invariably whined, ‘Gie me 
towaca,” ‘‘Gie me towaca.” They were evi- 
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dently incredulous when told that none of 
the party chewed. 

The scenery of Bloody Cafion is really mag- 
nificent, and from a scientific: point of view, 
this is the most interesting locality I have 
yet seen. Conceive a narrow, winding gorge, 
with black, slaty precipices of every conceiv- 
able form, one thousand five hundred to two 
thousand feet high on either side. As the 
vorge descends precipitously, and winds from 
side to side, we often look from above down 
into the most glorious amphitheatre of cliffs, 
and from time to time beyond, upon the glit- 
tering surface of Lake Mono, and the bound- 
less plains, studded with volcanic cones. 
About one-third of the way down, in the cen- 
ter of the grandest of these amphitheaters, 
see! a deep, splendidly clear, emerald green 
lake, three or four times the size of Mirror 
Lake. It looks like an artificial basin, for its 
shores are everywhere hard, smooth, polished 
rock ; especially, the rim at the lower side is 
highly polished and finely striated. ‘There 
can be no doubt that this lake basin has been 
scooped out. by a glacier, which once de- 
scended this cafion. Infact, glacial action 
is seen on every side around this lake, and 
all the way down the cafion, and far into the 
plains below. ‘The cliffs on each ‘side are 
scored and polished to the height of one 
thousand feet or more; projecting knobs in 
the bottom of the canon are rounded, and 
scored, and polished in a similar manner. 

After we had descended the steep slope, 
and had fairly escaped from the high, rocky 
walls of Bloody Canon proper; after we had 
reached the level plain and had _ prepared 
ourselves. for an extensive view, we found 
ourselves still confined between two huge, 
parallel ridges of débris, five hundred feet 
high, and only one-half a mile apart, and ex- 
tending five or six miles out on the plain. 
These are the lateral moraines of a glacier, 
which once descended far into the plain 
toward Mono Lake. A little below the be- 
ginning of these moraines, in descending, we 
found.a large and beautiful lake, filling the 
whole cafion. Below this lake, the lateral 
moraines on either side send each a branch, 
whicn meet each other, forming a crescentic 


cross-ridge, through which the stream breaks. 
This is evidently a terminal moraine, and 
the lake- has been formed by the damming 
up of the water of the stream by this moraine 
barrier. 


Below this, or still farther on the plain, 7 


observed several other terminal moraines, 
formed in a similar way, by curving branches 
from the lateral moraines. Behind these are 
no lakes, but only marshes and meadows. 
These meadows are evidently formed in the 
same way as the lake; in fact, may be lakes, 
subsequently filled up by deposit. 

After getting away from these lateral 


moraines fairly out on the plains, the most, 


conspicuous objects that strike the eye are the 
extinct volcanoes. There are, I should think, 
at least twenty of them, with cones and cra- 
ters as perfect as if they erupted yesterday. 
Even at this distance I see that their snow- 
white, bare sides are composed of loose vol- 
canic ashes and sand, above which project 
distinct rocky crater-rims, some of dark 
rock, but most of them of light-colored, 
probably pumice-rock. Magnificent views of 
these cones and of Mono Lake are gotten 
from time to time while descending Bloody 
Canon. ‘The cones are of all heights, from 
two hundred to two thousand seven hundred 
feet above the plain, and the plain itself 
about five thousand feet above sea-level. 
We camped in a fine meadow on the 
banks of a beautiful stream—kKush Creek. 
In riding down to our camp I observed 
the terraces of Lake Mono, former water- 
levels, very distinctly marked, four or five in 
number. The whole region about Lake 
Mono on this side is covered with volcanic 
ashes and sand. It is the only soil except 
in the meadows. Even these seem to have 
the same soil, only more damp, and there- 
fore more fertile. Seattered about, larger 
masses of pumice and obsidian are visible. 
Except in the meadows and along,streams, 
the only growth is the sage-bush. Just be- 
fore reaching camp, Mr. Muir and I exam- 
ined a fine section, made by Rush Creek, of 
lake and river deposit, beautifully stratified. 
It consists below of volcanic ashes, carried 


as sediment and deposited in the lake, and — 
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is therefore a true lake deposit. . Above this 
is a drift pebble deposit, the pebbles con- 
sisting of granite and slate from the Sierras. 
Above this again are volcanic ashes and 
sand, uzstratified, probably blown ashes and 
sand, or else ejected since the drift. We 
have here, therefore, certain evidence of erup- 
tions before the drift, and possibly also 
after. 
In the picture of the view: from Mono 
Lake, I have yet said nothing about the 
Sierras. ‘The general view of these moun- 
tains from this, the Mono side, is far finer 
than from the other side. ‘The Sierras rise 
gradually on the western side for fifty or 
sixty miles. On the Mono, or eastern side, 
they are precipitous, the very summit of the 
range running close to the valley. From 
this side, therefore, the mountains present a 
sheer elevation of six thousand to seven thou- 
sand feet above the plain. The sunset view 
of the Sierras, from an eminence near our 
camp, this evening, was, it seems to me, by 
far the finest mountain view I have ever in 
my life seen. The immense height of the 
chain above the plain, the abruptness of the 
declivity, the infinitely diversified forms, and 
the wonderful sharpness and ruggedness of 
the peaks, such as I have seen nowhere but 
in the Sierras, and all this strongly relievea 
against the brilliant sunset sky, formed a _pic- 
ture of indescribable grandeur. As I turn 
around in the opposite direction, the regular 
forms of the volcanoes, the placid surface of 
Lake Mono with its picturesque islands, and 
far away in the distance the scarcely visible 
outlines of the White Mountains, pass in 
succession before the eye. I enjoyed this 
nagnificent panoramic view until it faded 
away in the darkness. 
After supper I again went out to enjoy the 
scene by night. As I gazed upon the ab- 
rupt slope of the Sierras, rising like a wall 
before me, I tried to picture to myself the 
‘condition of things during the glacial epoch. 
The long, western slope of the Sierras is 
now occupied by long, complicated valleys, 
broad and full of meadows, while the eastern 
slope is deeply graven with short, narrow, 
steep ravines. uring glacial times, there- 
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fore, it is evident that the western slope 
was occupied by long, complicated glaciers, 
with comparatively sluggish current ; while 
on the east, short, parallel ice-streams ran 
down the steep slope, and far out on the level 
plain. On each side of these protruded, 
icy tongues, the debris brought down from 
the rocky ravines was dropped as parallel 
moraines. Jown the track of one of these 
glaciers, and between the outstretched mor- 
aine arms, our path lay this morning. 

August 14—Sunday.—I\ have not before 
suffered so much from cold as last night; 
yet yesterday the sun was very hot. No 
grand forest to protect us from wind and fur- 
nish us with logs for camp-fire; only’ sage- 
brush on the plains, and small willows on 
the stream banks. The winds blow furiously 
from the Sierras down the canons, upon the 
plains. After breakfast, went to visit the 
volcanic cones in the vicinity. ‘The one we 
visited was one of the most perfect and at the 
same time one of the most accessible. Ut 
was not more than one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred feet above the level of the sandy 
plain on which it stands. 

I was very greatly interested in this vol- 
cano. It seems to me _ that its structure 
clearly reveals some points of its history. 
It consists of two very perfect cones and 
craters, one within the other. The outer 
cone, which rises directly from the level 
plain to a height of two hundred feet, 1s 
composed wholly of volcanic sand, and is 
about one mile in diameter. From the bot- 
tom and center of its crater rises another 
and much smaller cone of lava to a little 
greater height. We rode up the outer sand 
cone, then around on the rim of its crater, 
then down its inner slope to the bottom ; 
tied our horses to sage-brush at the base of 
the inner lava-cone, and scrambled on foot 
into its crater. As one stands on the rim of 
this inner crater, the outer rises like a ram- 
part on every side. 

I believe we have here a beantiful example 
of cone-and-rampart structure, so common 
in volcanoes elsewhere ; the rampart or out- 
er cone, being the result of an older and 
much greater eruption, within the wide, yawn- 
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ing crater, of which, by subsequent lesser 
eruption, the lesser cone was built.* 

Mr. Muir is disposed to explain it differ- 
ently. He thinks that this was once a much 
higher single cone, lava at top and sand on 
the slopes, like most of the larger cones in 
this vicinity ; and that after its last eruption, 
it suffered exgulfment ; 7. ¢., its upper, rocky 
portion has dropped down into its lower, 
sandy portion. 

The Java of this volcano is mostly pumice 
and obsidian, sometimes approaching. tra- 
chyte. It is of all shades of color from black 
to white, sometimes beautifully veined, like 
slags of an iron furnace ; and of all physical 
conditions, sometimes vesicular, sometimes 
glassy,sometimes stony. Wrinkled fusion sur- 
faces were also abundant. Again: I believe I 
can fix the date of the last eruption of this 
volcano. I found on the outer, or ash cone, 
several unmistakable dri/t pebbles of granite. 
At first, I thought that they might be the re- 
sult of accidental deposits. But I found, 
also, several within the Zaza crafter. ‘These 
were reddened and semt-fused by heat. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
last eruption of this volcano was since the 
drift; it broke through a layer of drift depos- 
it and threw out the drift pebbles. Some 
fell back into the crater. | 

Mr. Muir took leave of us within the crater 
of this volcano. | He goes today to visit 
some of the loftier cones. I was really sorry 
to lose Mr. Muir from our party. I have 
formed a very high opinion of and even a 
strong attachment for him. He promises to 
write me if he observes any additional facts 
of importance. 

Several Indians visited us while at dinner. 
This is a favorite time for such visits. “They 
know they will get something to eat. ‘Two 
younger Indians were full of life and good 
nature, but one old wrinkled fellow was very 
reticent, and stood much upon his dignity. 
We put up some bread, and the younger 
ones shot: for it, but the old. Indian would 
take no notice of it, and even seemed to 
treat the idea with contempt. He evidently 


1 | have more recently (1875) again visited this region. 
My observations on several of the’ volcanoes confirm 
my first impressions. 
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belongs tothe Old Régime. He remembers 
the time when the noble red man had undis- 
puted possession of this part of the country. 

About two P. M., we started for Alliton’s, 
a small house on the west side of the lake, 
and about twelve miles distant. The trail 
runs close along the margin of the lake, 
sometimes in the very water, sometimes rising 
on the slopes of the steep mountains, which 
come down to the very water’s edge. From 
the sides of these mountains, the view of the 
lake and mountains was very fine. ‘The vol- 
canic character of the islands in the lake was 
very evident, and their craters were quite 
distinct. It is said that evidences of feeble 
volcanic activity still exist in the form of 
steam jets, hot springs, etc. 

On my way along the shores of the lake, I 
observed thousands of  birds—blackbirds, 
gulls, ducks, magpies, stilts, and sandpipers. 
The sandpipers I never saw alight ‘on the 
shore, but only on the water. They swam, 
rose in flocks, settled on the water, exactly 
like true ducks. Will not these in time under- 
go a Darwinian change into web-footers? 
These birds seem to collect in such numbers 
to feed upon the swarms of flies that frequent 
the shores.- The numbers of these are in- 
credible. I saw them in piles three or four 
inches thick on the water, and in equal piles 
thrown up dead on the shore. The air stank 
with them. These flies come here to spawn. 


- Their innumerable larvz form, I understand, 


the principal food of the Indians during a 
portion of the year.?. All about the margin 
of the lake, and standing in the water near 
the shore, I observed irregular masses of 
rough, porous limestone, evidently deposited 
from the water of the lake, or else from old 
limestone springs. 

Soon after camping, we went in swimming 
in the lake. ‘The water is very buoyant, but 
the bathing is not pleasant. The shores are 
flat and muddy, and swarm with flies. These 
do not trouble one, but their appearance is 


repulsive. The water contains large quanti- 


21 have since (1875) observed the gathering of the lar- 
vee, or rather pupe, of these flies, About the first of Ju- 
ly, the pupz are cast ashore in immense quantities. They 
are then gathered, dried, rubbed to break off the shell, 
and kept for use, under the name of Aoo-cha-bee. 
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ties of carbonate of soda, a little carbonate 
of lime, and probably some borax. It 1s 
therefore very cleansing, but makes the skin 
feel slimy, and lathers the head and beard 
like soap. ‘The presence of volcanic rocks 
and volcanic sand, all around, and also of 
soda granite, in the Sierras, sufficiently ex- 
plains why this lake is alkaline, instead of 
salt. 

We bought here a little butter, cheese, and 
corned beef. We have gotten out of the re. 
gion of mutton. With the exception of 
patches of rich meadow, formed by the 
streams from the-Sierras, everywhere Is sage, 
sage, sage. ‘he water, however, 1s delicious. 
The streams are formed by the melting snows 
of the Sierras, and these are so near by that 
the water is very abundant and_ ice-cold. 
Close by our camp there issues froma large, 
rough, limestone rock, a magnificent spring 
of ice-cold water, which runs‘off as a large 
brook. 

Most of our party concluded to sleep here 
in a hay-loft. Hawkins and I preferred a 
hay-cock. We put our blankets. together, 
and had a deliciously soft, warm, and fra- 
grant bed, under the star-lit sky. 

I desired very much to visit the islands 
from this point, but there was no boat. 
These islands, I understand, are the resort 
of millions of gulls, which deposit their eggs 
there in immense quantities. These egys 
are an important article of food and. of 
traffic for the Indians. Mono Lake is 
about fifteen miles long, and twelve miles 
across. 3 

August 15.—Soon after leaving our camp, 
this morning, we passed a rude Indian vil- 
lage, consisting of a few huts. The Indian 
huts in this vicinity are nothing but a few 
poles, set up together in a conical form, and 
covered with boughs. We bought from these 
Indians several quarts of pine nuts (nuts of 
the monophylla.) ‘Vhey are about the 
size and nearly the shape of ground-pea ker- 
nels. We found them very sweet and nice. 
On leaving Mono, we struck out nearly north- 
west. We were theretore soon among the 
foothills of the Sierras again, and consequent- 


ly in the mining regions.. Saw many evi- 
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dences of superficial mining. The dédrrs of 
these- washings by the whites are washed 
over by the Chinese. Passed quite a village 
of Chinese engaged in this way. The di- 
minutive mud huts were strung along a little 
stream— Virginia Creek—in the bottom of 
a ravine, for a considerable distance. The 
whites call this Dog Town... I observed even 
here almost every hut had ‘its little irrigated 
garden patch attached to it. 

After making about twelve miles. this 
morning, we camped for noon at Big Mead- 
ows. ‘This is a beautiful grassy plain, six or 
seven miles long, and three or four miles 
wide, on which graze hundreds of cattle and 


horses. ‘The view from this meadow Is su- 
perb. Now, as I sit here at our noon camp, 


I am surrounded on every side by mountains. 
Behind me, to the east, are the foothills we 
have just crossed; in front stretches the 
green meadow, and beyond rise the lofty 
Sierras. ‘lhe nearer mountains are immense, 
somewhat regular masses, smooth and green 
to the very summits, except where covered 
Behind these, and 
seen through gaps, is the most magnificent 
group of singularly sharp and jagged peaks, 
tinged with blue by their distance, with great 
masses of snow in the deepest hollows on 
their precipitous faces. The appearance of 
these great amphitheaters, with precipitous 
walls, suggested at once that these were the 
wombs from which once issued great gla- 
clers. 

We are in want of supplies. Some of 
the party are sadly in want of. shoes... «So 
also. are some of the horses. While three of 
the young men go to Bridgeport—a small® 


with patches of snow. 


town on big Meadows, and but a little outs * 


of the way—the rest of the party went on, 
intending to make camp before the foragers 
arrived. 

Started about four Pp. M., intending to go 
about seven miles, and then camp in a canon 
which we see emerging into. Big Meadows 
on the northwest-——‘‘ Tamarack Cafion.” As 
the sun went down behind the Sierras, the 
view became more and more splendid, and 
the coolness of the evening air increased our 


enjoyment of it. The delight of that even- 
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ing ride, and the glory of that mountain view, 
I shall never forget. 

About 6.30, found a place in the cafion 
where the grazing was very fine, and water 
abundant, the grass and clover fresh, tall, and 
juicy, and a little stream gurgling close by. 
Here we camped, turned our horses loose 
to graze, with lariats trailing, intending to 
stake them securely before going to bed. In 
the meantime, it became very dark, and 
our companions not yet arrived. When at 
last they did come, which was about nine Pp. 
M., they came shouting and yelling, and hur- 
rahing at the sight of the blazing fire. The 
noise stampeded our horses, and. they ran 
affrighted and snorting up the steep sides of 
the canon, over the mountains, and away 
into the impenetrable darkness of night. 
We could trace them only by their shrill 


snorting, and now and then by the flitting 
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“quietly feasting. 


form of my old gray. After some fruitless 
attempts to recover them, which only in- 
creased their fright, the night being very 
dark, and the mountains very rough, we con- 
cluded to give it up till morning. 

We have been today on the first road we 
have seen since we left Clark’s. 


August 160, At daybreak two of the party 


went after the horses. By the time breakfast 
“vas ready they returned with them. They 
had tracked them over the mountains back 


to Big Meadows, where they found them 


We started off about eight 
A. M., and for eight or ten miles more tray- 
eled on the Sonora road, along the same 
narrow canon in which we had camped. 
‘This cahon is not more than cne hundred 
yards wide, flanked on each side by very 
steep hills and precipices, yet the bottom is 
quite level and the road good. Passed im- 
‘mense masses of trap-—ancient lava flows ; 
in some places finely columnar; mostly por- 
phyritic lava and amygdaloid. 

About ten miles from our camp we reached 
Warm Springs. These are very fine and 
large springs. A considerable brook runs 
directly from the principal spring. There 
are, moreover, several springs, having differ- 
ent properties. ‘The waters seem to be vio- 
lently boiling, but this is the result of escap- 
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ing carbonic acid, rather than steam. ‘The 
temperature of the water seems to be about 
150 to 160. We have here still another 
evidence of the decay of the mines in this 
region. ‘This was once a flourishing water- 
ing place, or at least expected to become so, 
but it is now entirely abandoned. Several 
parties are now stopping here to make use 
of the baths, and to hunt and fish in the vi- 


cinity. ‘They bring, of course, their own 
provisions. Sage hens are very abundant 


in the brush, and trout in the streams, in 
this region. I observe limestone now depos- 
iting from these carbonated springs; also, 
near by, ianmneelll rough masses of the same, 
which have been similarly deposited at some 


previous epoch. ‘The immense lava streams 


in this immediate vicinity, in fact, all around, 


sufficiently account for the heat of the 
springs. 

After examining the springs, we rode on, 
leaving the Sonora road, and taking a trail 
for Antelope Valley. We reached a ridge 
overlooking Antelope Valley about sunset. 
Before us the valley lay spread out at our 
feet (but ah, how far below us we found to 
our cost that night), behind us the magnifi- 
cent Sierras, and the sun setting : behind 
them. We stopped, and gazed first at one, 
and then at the other. 

“Antelope Valley is but a step; what is 
the use of hurrying ?” 

‘“ Nevertheless, we had better go on; re- 
member Laddsville and Chowchilla Moun- 
tain.” 

On we rode; presently a canon, right 
across the way—and such a cafion ! 

‘* Surely, it is impossible to cross that!” 

A thousand feet deep, and less than one 
thousand feet wide at the top, and the sides 
seemingly perpendicular. But across it we 
must go. Already we see the advanced 
guard near the top, on the other side. We 
speak to them across the yawning chasm. 

The trail wound backward and forward, 
down one side, across the foaming stream, 
and then backward and forward up the other 
side ; we followed the trail, though it led us 
on the dizzy edge of fearful precipices. We 
have become accustomed to this sort of 
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thing, and so have our horses. Onward we 
pushed, next across an inextricable tangle of 
sagebrush and trap boulders; then down 
another cafion, and across another ridge, 
then down, down, down, then over another 
ridge, and then darkness overtook us: Then 
down, down, down. We lost the trail; scat- 
tered about to find it. ‘ Here it is!” found 
again; lost again; scatter; found again; and 
so on; but always still down, down, down. 

At last we reached the plain, after descend- 
ing at least four thousand feet. In the val- 
ley at last! but alas, no meadow; nothing 
but sage, sage, sage. Very dark — neither 
moon nor stars. Onward we push, guided 
only by lights we see in the valley. ‘ Hello! 
where are you?” we hear from_ behind. 
‘‘ Here we are! come on,” we answer. We 
stop awhile until laggers come up. Onward 
again we urge our tired horses, winding 
through the sagebrush. Onward, still on- 
ward, straining our eyes to peer through the 
thick darkness. Onward, still onward, five 
long miles through the interminable sage 
desert, without trail, and guided only by the 
lights. One by one the lights disappear. 

“What shall we do?” 

“Can't stop here ; push on.” 

At last we reached some Indian huts. 
“ How far to white man’s house ?” 

‘* Leetle ways.” 

‘‘ How many miles ?” 

sabe.” 

“One mile? two miles? half mile?” 

sabe.” 


Onward, still onward. In despair we stop-. 


ped to consult. At the Indian huts we had 
struck a road, but it was leading us away 
from the direction in which we had seen the 
lights. We again struck into ‘the pathless 
sage. Hawkins is reconnoitering a little in 
advance. ‘‘ Here we are,” we heard him 
cry. “Whoop! a barley field!” It. was 
without a fence. We determined to ride in, 
unsaddle, make our camp, allow our horses 
to eat their fill of standing barley, and make 
it good by paying in the morning. It was 
ten p. M. Some of the party were so tired 
and sleepy that they preferred to go to bed 
supperless, and therefore immediately threw 
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themselves on the ground and went to sleep. 
Five of us, however, determined to build a 
fire and cook supper. Ah, what a glorious 
fire sagebrush makes! Ah what a splendid 
supper we cooked that night! Ah, how we 
laughed in our sleeves at the mistake that 
the sleepers had made! Comforted and hap- 
py, and gazing complacently yet compassion- 
ately on the prostrate forms of our compan- 
ions, moaning in their sleep with the pangs 
of hunger, we went to bed at 11.30 P. M., and 
slept sweetly the sleep of the innocent. — If 
we are trespassing, it is time enough to think 
of that in the morning. 

August 17.—This valley can’t be more 
than three thousand to four thousand feet 
high: last night was the warmest we have 
felt since we left Yosemite. I was sitting on © 
my blankets, putting on my shoes, and think- 
ing repentantly of our trespass. ‘The sun 
was just rising. Yonder comes swift retribu- 


tion in the shape of a tall, rough-looking 
mountaineer, with rifle on shoulder and pis- 


tol in belt, galloping straight towards us. 
As he comes nearer, he looks pale, and his 
lips are tightly compressed. He stops be- 
fore me suddenly. 

‘“You seem to have had a good thing here 
last night.” 

“Why, yes, rather—but we intend, of 
course, to pay for it.” 

‘*T am glad to hear it.” 

He was evidently greatly provoked by our 
trespass, but after we had explained the cir- 
cumstances, and had paid him four dollars, 
he seemed very well satisfied, bade us good- 
morning, put spurs to his horse, and rode off 
as rapidly as he had come. 

This valley being so deep, of course we 
had to climb very high to get out of it. 
The road is, however, tolerably good. We 
nooned about ten miles from Antelope Val- 
ley, at Silver King, a deserted mining town. _ 
This is a good example of many similar 
towns in the mining districts of California. 
They are rapidly built up—property rising to 
a fabulous price—then as rapidly ‘decay. 
This one seems to have flashed up and gone 
out more suddenly than usual. ‘There are 
several rather pretentious but. unfinished 
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buildings hotels, stores, etc. Evidences of 
mining operations close by. I examined 
these, byt Saw no evidence of any special 
value. rapidly this evening, and 
camped, it a meadow in Bagsley’s Valley. 
After sup per we all gathered about the camp- 
fire, and I gave the party a talk on the sub- 
jects of Bloody Canon and its glacier, the 
volcanées of Mono, and the lava flows and 
warm carbonated springs we saw yesterday ; 
but as, the substance of what I then said 
is scattered about among these notes, I omit 
it here. 

August 18.—This. morning, when I woke 
up, my blanket, hair, and bed were covered 
with a heavy frost. ‘The meadow was white 
with the same. The water left overnight in 
our tin canister was frozen. | 

All along the road from Monitor to Mar- 
kleeville, and in. Markleeville itself, I have 
seen sad evidences of the effects of the spec. 
ulative spirit—sad evidences of time and 
money and energies wasted. Deserted 
houses and deserted mines in every direc- 
tion. The Indians, of whom there are a 
large number about Markleeville, occupy 
these deserted houses. Some of the mines 
which I have seen seem to have been under- 
taken on an expensive scale. ‘They are 
mostly quartz mines. 

By invitation of Mr. Hawkins, we went on 
this afternoon only three miles, and camped 
at a ranch belonging to his brother. ‘This 
is, indeed, a most delightful place. While 
the horses graze, and I sit in the shade and 
write * this, the young men are playing ball 
on ‘the smooth-shaven green. ‘The meadow 
is surrounded by high; almost perpendicular, 
and apparently impassable mountains on 
every side, except that by which we came. 
In such a secluded, beautiful dell, deep sunk 
in a mountain top, might a Rasselas dream 
away his early life. Over those apparently 
impassable cliffs must we climb tomorrow if 
we would go on to Tahoe. 

August 19.—Heavy frost again this morn- 


ing. Water and milk left from supper last. 


night frozen. 3 
The trail from this place into Hope Val- 
ley is one of the steepest we have yet at- 
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tempted. It is a zigzag up an almost per- 
pendicular cliff. In many places there can 
be no doubt that a false step would have 
been certainly fatal to man and horse. In 
the steepest part we dismounted, and led the 
horses a great portion of the way up. In 
many places there was no detectable trail at 
all. When we were once up, however, the 
trail was very good. From the top of this 
ridge I saw many fine peaks of columnar 
basalt, evidently the remnants of old lava 
streams. The descent into Hope Valley is 
much more gentle. This valley is a famous 
resort for fishing and hunting parties. After 
resting here two hours, we started on our way 
to Tahoe. We now proceeded by a good 


wagon road, and therefore quite rapidly, and 


camped at seven P. M. in a fine grove of 
tamaracks, on the very borders of a lake. 

We have, I observed this evening, passed 
through the region of slate (mining region), 
and the region of lava flows, and are again 
in the region of granite. The granite about 
Tahoe, however, is finer-grained than that 
about Yosemite and Tuolumne meadows, es- 
pecially the latter. 

August 20.—After breakfast we hired a 
sail-boat, partly to fish, but mainly to enjoy 
a sail on the beautiful lake. Oh, the exquis- 
ite beauty of this lake! Its clear waters, 
emerald green and the deepest ultra-marine 
blue ; its pure ‘shores, rocky or cleanest 
gravel—so clean that the chafing of the 
waves does not stain, in the least, the bright 
clearness of the water; the high granite 
mountains with serried peaks, which stand 
close around its very shore to guard its crys- 
tal purity; this lake, not among, but on the 
mountains, lifted six thousand feet towards 
the deep blue, over-arching sky, whose image 
it reflects. We sailed some six or eight 
miles, and landed in a beautiful cove on the 
Nevada side. Shall we go in swimming? 
Newspapers in San Francisco say there is 
something peculiar in the water of this high 
mountain lake; it is so light, they say, that 
logs of timber sink immediately, and bodies 
of drowned animals never rise ; that it is im- 
possible to swim in it ; that, essaying to do 
so, many good swimmers have been drowned. 
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These facts are well attested by newspaper 
scientists, and therefore not doubted. by 
newspaper readers. Since leaving Oakland 
I have been often asked, by the young men, 
the scientific explanation of so singular a 
fact. I have uniformly answered : 

‘We will try scientific experiments when 
we arrive there.” | 

The time had come. ‘‘ Now, then, boys,” 
I cried, ‘‘for the scientific experiment I 
promised you.” 

I immediately plunged in head-foremost, 
and struck out boldly. I then threw my- 
self on my back, and lay on the surface 
with my limbs extended and motionless for 
ten minutes, breathing quietly the while. 
Allthe good swimmers quickly followed. It 
is as easy to swim and float tn this as in any 
other water. Lightness from diminished 
atmospheric. pressure! Nonsense! In an 
almost incompressible liquid, like water, the 
diminished density produced by diminished 
pressure would be more than counterbal- 
anced by increased density produced by cold. 

After our swim we again launched the 
boat, and sailed out.into the very middle of 
the lake. ‘The wind had become very high, 
and the waves quite formidable. We shipped 
wave after wave, so that those of us who were 
Sitting in the bow got drenched.. About two 
Pp, M. we concluded it was time to return, and 
therefore tacked about for camp. The wind 
was now dead ahead, and blowing very hard; 
the boat was a very bad sailer, so, perhaps, 
were we. linally, having concluded we 
should save time and patience by doing so, 


we ran ashore on the beach, about a mile. 


from camp, and towed the boat home. ‘The 
owner of the boat told us that Ze would not 
have risked the boat or his life tn the middle 
of the lake on such a day.: “ Where igno- 
rance Is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.” 

August 21st, Sunday.—-Sunday at Tahoe! 
At noon I went out alone, and sat on the 
shore of the lake, with the waves breaking 
at my feet. How brightly emerald green the 
waters near, and how deeply and purely blue 
in the distance. ‘The line of demarcation is 
very distinct, showing that the bottom drops 
off suddenly. How distinct the mountains 


and cliffs all around the. lake! only lightly 
tinged with blue on the farther side, though 
more than twenty miles distant. 

How greatly is one’s sense of beauty af- 
fected by association ! Lake Mono 1s sur- 
rounded by much grander and more varied 
mountain scenery than this; its waters are 
also very clear, and it has the advantage of 
several picturesque islands; but the dead 
volcanoes, the wastes of volcanic sand and 
ashes, covered only by interminable sage- 
brush; the bitter, alkaline, dead, slimy waters, 
in which nothing but worms live ; the insects 
and flies which swarm on its surface, and 
which are thrown upon its shore in such 
quantities as to infect the air——all these pro- 
duce a sense of desolation and death, which 
is painful ; it destroys entirely the beauty of 
the lake itself ; it unconsciously mingles with 
and alloys the pure enjoyment of the incom- 
parable mountain scenery in its vicinity. On 
the contrary, the deep blue, pure waters of 
Lake Tahoe, rivaling in purity and blueness 
the sky itself; its clear, bright, emerald shore 
waters, breaking snow-white on its clear rock 
and gravel shores; the lake-basin, not on a 
plain, with mountain scenery in the distance, 
but countersunk in the mountain’s top Itself; 
these produce a ‘never-ceasing and ever-in- 
creasing sense of joy, which naturally grows 
into love. There would seem to be no beauty 
except as associated with human life, and con- 
nected witha sense of fitness for human hap- 
piness. Natural beauty is but the type of 
spiritual beauty. | 

I observe on the lake, ducks, gulls, terns, 
etc., and about it many sand-hill cranes 
the white species. The clanging cry of these 
sounds pleasant to me by early association. 

August 23a.—A\l in high spirits, for we 
start for home today. We wish to make Sac- 
ramento in three days, ‘The distance is one 
hundred and ten miles, or more. Our route 
lay over Johnson’s Pass and by Placerville. 
We rode rapidly, alternately walking and gal- 
loping, and made twenty miles, by twelve 
o'clock. * About ten miles from Tahoe, we 
reached the summit. We turned about here, 
and took. our last look at the glorious lake, 
set like a gem in the mountains. From the 
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summit we rode rapidly down the splendid 
canon of the South Fork of the American riv- 
er, here bat a small brook, and stopped for 
‘noon on a little grassy patch on the hillside, 
“close by a softly murmuring stream.” Here 
we cooked and ate dinner, and ‘‘lolled and 
dreamed” for three hours, and then. again 
saddled up and away. 

Every pleasure has its pain, and every rose 
its thorn: we are inthe region of good roads 
again, but oh, the dust!) It is awful. About 
four P, M. saw a wagon coming ; our instincts 
told us it was a fruit wagon. Witha yell we 
rushed furiously upon the bewildered old 
wagoner. “I surrender! I surrender!” he 
cried, while, with a broad grin, he handed 
out. fruit; and filled our extended hats. 
\-a-ah ! peaches! grapes! apples!” How 
delicious on this hot, dusty road. Rode this 
evening eleven or twelve miles, the cafion be- 
coming finer as we advanced, until, at Sugar- 
loaf Gorge, it reaches almost Yosemite gran- 
deur. Camped near an inn called. “ Sugar- 
loaf,” on account of a remarkable rock, sev- 
eral hundred feet high, close by. No good 
ground to sleep on here. Alas, alas! no 
more grassy meadows, no more huge, leap- 
ing camp-fires; only dusty roads, dirty vil- 
lages, and stable lofts and stalls. 

I have been observing the cafion down 
which we came today. Johnson’s Pass, like 
Mono Pass, was a glacial divide. One gla- 
cier went down on the ‘Tahoe side, a tribu- 
tary to the Tahoe glacier ; but a much larger 
_glacier came down the American cafion. 
Sugar-loaf Rock has been enveloped and 
smoothed by it. This great glacier may be 
traced for twenty-five miles. 

August 24.—As we get into the region of 
civilization again, incidents are less numer- 
ous. I observed, both yesterday and today, 
very many deserted houses. ‘This was the 
overland stage road. ‘Two years ago the 
amount of travel here was immense. I think 
I heard that there were twelve to fifteen 


stages a day. Now the travel is small, the 


railroad, of course, taking the travelers. The 
road is, however, splendidly graded; but the 
toll is heavy. This morning the road ran 
all the way along the American River, some- 


times near the water’s edge, but mostly high 
up the sides of the great, precipitous cafion 
formed by the erosive power of the river. 
The scenery all the way yesterday and today 
is fine, but especially along the American 
River, it is really very fine. If we had not 
already drunk so deep of mountain glory, we 
should call it. magnificent. Again this morn- 
ing, walking and galloping alternately, we 
made easily twenty miles by twelve o’clock. 
Stopped for noon at a roadside inn; here 
we sold ‘*‘Old Pack” for twenty dollars, ex- 
actly what we gave for him; left our cooking 
utensils (our supplies were just exhausted), 
and. determined hereafter to take our meals 
at the inns on the roadsides, or in the vil- 
lages. Disencumbered of our pack we could 
ride.more rapidly. afternoon we rode 
sixteen miles, thirteen to Placerville, then 
through Placerville and three miles beyond, 
to Diamond Springs. On approaching Pla- 
cerville, I observed magnificent orchards, 
cultivated by irrigation. I never saw finer 
fruit. Saw everywhere about and in Placer- 
ville abundant evidences of placer mining. 
The streams are also extensively used for 
this purpose, and are, therefore, all of them 
very muddy. Placerville is by far the largest 
and most thriving village I have seen since 
leaving Oakland. It probably contains two 
thousand or three thousand inhabitants. The 
houses are stuck about along the streams 
and on the hillsides in the most disorderly 
manner, their position being determined 
neither by regularity nor beauty nor pictur- 
esque effect, but chiefly by convenience in 
mining operations. The streets are few, very 
long, very irregular, very narrow. Never- 
theless, the general effect is somewhat pic- 
turesque. 

August 25.— Rode rapidly, and made 
twenty-one miles by 11:30 A. M. In the af- 


ternoon we rode fourteen miles. We are 


again on the plains of the Sacramento, but 
we no longer find the heat oppressive. We 
have been all along mistaken for horse or 
cattle drovers, or for emigrants just across 
the plains. We were often greeted with, 
‘“‘ Where’s your drove ?” or ‘* How long across 
the plains?” We have been in camp nearly 
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six weeks, and ridden five hundred or six 
hundred miles. _ Burned skin, dusty hair and 
clothes, flannel shirt, breeches torn, and 
coarse, heavy boots;—the mistake is quite 
natural. 

August 26.—‘‘ Home today!” We rode 
into Sacramento, ten miles, In one and a 
half hours, galloping nearly the whole way. 
We went at a good gallop in the regular or- 
der—double file—through the streets of Sac- 
ramento, the whole length of the city, down 
to the wharf, and there tied our horses. 
Everybody crowded around, especially the 
little boys about the wharf, curious to know 
“who and what were these in strange at- 
tire.’ 

On board the boat for San Francisco every- 
body looked at us with interest and surprise. 
“Who are they?” Gradually it became 
known who we were, and we were treated 
with courtesy, and even became lions. San} 
Francisco at last! We all went in a body 
ashore. The cabmen thought here was a 
prize of green-horn mountaineers. | ‘They 
came around us in swarms. ‘ Lick House?” 
“ American Exchange ?-” “ Cosmopolitan?” 
“Who wants a hack?” was screamed into 


our ears. The young men screamed back: 
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‘“What Cheer House!” Russ House!” 
“Occidental!” “This way, gentlemen!” etc, 
They soon saw they had better let us alone. 
We mounted and dashed off to the Oakland 
wharf. Not open yet; we will ride about 
town. Our glorious party is, alas, dissolving. 
Three left us here. The rest of us now rode 
down again to the wharf, and found the gate 
open: 11.30, got on board the boat for Oak- 
land. Landed at the pier, we galloped along- 
side the swift-moving cars, the young ‘nen 
hurrahing. The race was kept up ‘pretty 
evenly for a little while, ‘but soon the old 
steam horse left us behind, and screamed 
back at us a note of defiance We went on, 
however, at a sweeping gallop, through the 
streets of Oakland, saluted only by barking 
dogs; dismounted at the stable; bade each 
other good night, and then to our several 
homes; and our party—our joyous, glorious 
party —is no more. Alas, how transitory 1s 
all earthly joy. Our party is but a type of 
all earthly life; its elements gathered and 
organized for a brief space, full of enjoyment 
and adventure, but swiftly hastening to be 
again dissolved and returned to the common 
fund from which it was drawn. But its 
memory still lives: its spirit is immortal. 
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SHASTA 


THE country schools of. Shasta County 
open for their six or eight months’ annual 
session pretty well on in the fall; but it was 
late, even for them, when John Rawlins, 
school-teacher, called on the county superin- 
tendent to make inquiries about a place. 
Yes, there was one school in need of a teacher 
—but it was a pretty hard position. | 

‘““T have had some experience,” said Raw- 
lins, ““and somehow I manage to get along 
with schools that are called hard. In fact, 
I rather tike the fun of them. I guess you 
needn’t be afraid to send me there.” 

The district was far east In the pine region, 
the superintendent said. — It was in hot wa- 
ter most of the time. ‘leachers seldom staid 
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over a month, and never had the support of 
more than half the people. The trouble had 
begun in political differences between the 
leading trustees, Michenay and Kester, and 
it furnished sensational pabulum for the east- 
ern half of the county. Yet if only a treaty 
of peace could be negotiated between the 
opposing factions, there need be no trouble 
with the school—it was a pleasant one in 
every other respect. 

Rawlins was disposed to try the experi- 
ment. He hireda pinto mustang, rode out of 
the picturesque mountain town, and through 
a narrow cafion, whose stones were now in 
furrows by years of staging and teaming. 

Broad and clear the Sacramento river 
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swayed from bluff to bluff, and the captain of 
the ferry-boat was named Flora Wilson. A 
handsome, dark-eyed girl she was, modestly 
affable and chatty as she turned the steer- 
ing wheel. She had a bit of crochet work 
to take up as soon as the boat was set at 
the right angle against the current, and. a 
rustic chair to do it in, hemmed about’ by 
flowers. 

When darkness came, Rawlins was riding 
across a broken, rolling plain of red gravel, 
thickly set with scrub-oak, pine, and thorny 
Dogs began to bark ; it was Miche- 
nay’s clearing. He _ slowly skirted it, mak- 
ing a wide detour, and reaching the branch 
road half a mile distant, for he was bound to 
Kester’s first. More than two miles it was, 
and the bridle paths were hard to follow; 
at last he rode up to a rail fence, and a faint 
light gleamed from a cabin beyond. 

‘Hallo the house,” he shouted in pioneer 
phrase. 

“ Hullo yourself,” came back in stentorian 


bushes. 


tones. 

‘* How far is it to Millburn ?” 

“Twenty good miles, stranger.” 

‘‘Can I stay here all night? Able to pay 
my own way.” 

right, stranger. 
the shed, an’ come tn.” 

The Missourian pioneer of the Pacific 
coast is a much criticised individual, but un- 
less you irretrievably offend some of his 
numerous prejudices, he is as garrulous and 
mild-mannered a mortal as this planet holds. 
It did not take long for Rawlins to get on 
comfortable terms with the Kesters; a few 
bits of Shasta news, and a hope that the 
mines would soon begin operation, and so 
make times more lively, were quite sufficient. 
Pretty soon a little school talk began, engi- 
neered by the wily Rawlins: | 

“ Here is-a bright lad,” he said. 
he has a good school to attend.” 

Kester flung himself out of his chair, and 
rose to his full height of six feet four. 

‘Mister, we orter, thet’s a fact. But we've 
had infernal poor schools. I hain’t sent the 
children for ’most a term. School hed orter 
begin now, but there’s a cross-tongued, black 
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Republican Kanuck down on the crick, an’ 
he an’I cain’t pull together nohow. Besides 
old Mish’nay,” contined Kester, “‘ I hate the 
sight of that fool nevew of his.” 

The oldest daughter, a girl of seventeen 
or eighteen, who had been sitting so far back 
in the shadows that Rawlins had only seen 
the dimly outlined figure, rose silently, went 
to the door, and slipped out into the dark- 
ness. She was a very pretty girl, fair.and 
sweet-faced. 

After the smaller children had gone to bed, 
Kester grew more confidential: Michenay 
had ‘‘hired the last fool of a teacher,” but 
he should not hire the next one, ‘‘nor have 
anything to say about it.” No shadow of 
suspicion that Rawlins belonged to the ped- 
agogic order of creatures crossed the Mis- 
sourian mind. 

The next morning the young man sat on 
a rawhide-bottomed chair, tipping it back 
against the bole of a giant white oak; ate 
grapes that one of the tow-headed youngsters ° 
brought in his straw hat, and opened fire on 
Kester as. he mended his broken wagon- 
tongue. 

‘* Now, let us talk business,” he said. ‘I 
am a school. teacher, and willing to take 


your school, but it must be on my own 
terms.” 
‘You don’t say so! Well, what sort of a 


proposition hev’ ye?” 

‘This: [I will teach a week for nothing ; 
then, if I do not like the school or the trus- 
tees I shall leave. If I stay, you must pay 
me what you did the last teacher—no more, 
no less.” | 

Kester at once acceded to these terms. 
‘But ye cain’t persuade old Michenay,” he 
said, as Rawlins mounted his horse. We’re 
powerful anxious ter hev ye, but he'll make 
trouble so soon’§ he knows I’ve hired ye.” 

Rawlins crossed the creek near Kester’s, 
rode a mile east, turned south, crossed anoth- 
er stream,and reached Michenay’s from quite 
a different direction. The grizzled old man 
was dry-plowing, to sow his wheat before the 
rains, and clouds of dust followed his creak- 
ing gang plow. Rawlins drew rein, talked 
crops and county politics, and was invited 
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to dinner. Theold man sat like a patriarch 
at the head of a family of nine children, of 
whom all but two were girls. 

After dinner, they sat on the porch, smoked 
the pipe of mutual goodwill, and discussed 
Canada——“‘ze bes’ country on ze globe,” 
while a barefoot girl swung on the well curb, 
and two or three more on the porch rail, to 
listen to and watch the stranger. 

** And so your cattle ranges go five miles 
beyond that peak?” said Rawlins. ‘‘ There 
is enough for all your children, and you must 
manage to give them good educations.” 

“ Ah, kind sir,” cried Michenay, ‘‘ It ees 
not poseeble; notnow! Ze school is forever 
a despair.” He pointed excitedly towards 
Kester’s ranch. ‘‘Zare ees aman zat knows 
noting at all. A democrat, a seceshioner. 
I vote not with him. I send not my children 
with his.” 

Knitting his dark brows, the old man 
drove his heavy staff into the soil, uprooting 
one of his daughter’s gillyflowers ; and, even 
as the earth flew there was a rattle and scurry 
in the nearest clump of pines on the hill. 
Out of the forest, a hundred yards distant, 
sprang a great yellow horse and a blue-shirted 
rider. They came down upon the house 
like a tornado—the fierce, ugly, splendid- 
eyed, broad-chested, mighty-limbed creature 
struggling with his bit and striving to throw 
his master, a swarthy youth of twenty. Just 
at the frail gate, which a touch from shoul- 
der or hoof would have shattered, the stormy 
onset ended—the heavy Chileno bit did its 


work ; passionate onward motion changed in - 


absolutely one second to a gigantic effort to 
check their momentum; the unshod hoofs 
furrowed the red gravel; and stormy action 
was arrested in statuesque pose. ‘The young 
man lifted his hat, and, whirling his horse, 
disappeared in a dust-cloud. 

‘‘ Mine brother’s son, Antoine,” said Mich- 
enay. “He eesa good boy, but he hasa 
temper ; and it ees like ze evil spirit he rides. 


See! he did stop zat horse, Roland, in thirty 


feet, from a gallop.” 

Rawlins resumed the interrupted conversa- 
tion, and within one hour had engaged the 
school from Michenay, who advised him 


[ Dee. 


“not to go near zat ignoramus Kester.” 
Then the new teacher made a frank deat 
Kester’s consent had already. been obtained. 

Michenay was angry; but the thought of 
getting a week’s free teaching appealed to 
his ideas of political economy, and he agreed 
to let- Rawlins have his way; so one of his 
boys rode over the district that afternoon to 
inform everyone that the trustees had hired 
a teacher. 

The next morning the triumphant plotter 
wrote a letter to the genial county superin- 
tendent. It read thus: 3 


PINE-LAND, October 16th. 

“Dear friend of Musstonary. Teachers : 
This forlorn district has been treated toa 
sensation. ‘The first battles were fought by 
the classic Stillwater; the next will be in the 
school-house. We captured the Missourian 
with palaver about the first fam’lies of Kain- 
tuck, and corralled the Canadian because of 
some knowledge of the cliffs of the Saguenay. 
Decorative art in greenery and Laboulaye’s 
fairy tales have made the children anxious 
for school, and now the only problem is: Will- 
both the trustees attend the first day? But 
I think they will. Wait a month, and then 
come and see us. Come any way you like, 
through the window, or down the stove-pipe, 
or as any kind of a surprise party. I may 
be remonstrating with a young lady upon 
her too frequent curl papers and too scanty 
compositions, or explaining Grimm’s: Law to 
the primer class, or thrashing a trustee—but 
come, nevertheless, and you shall be heartily 
welcome. Yours rejoicingly, 


One by one the kinks disentangled them- 
selves, and the social instincts of a rustic 
community began to rule.. When the wom- 
en folks of the two families renewed. their 
Sunday afternoon visits, harmony was con- 
sidered reasonably secure. Each party con- 
sidered itself victorious. Once or twice 
Michenay heard that Kester bragged to his 
Churn Creek cronies—square-built quick- 
silver miners, who came to his farm oc- 
casionally—that he had put_an end to the 
Michenay domination; once or twice Kes- 
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ter suspected that Michenay claimed con- 
quest of him when his Canadian friends— 
loggers from the Shingleville pineries—asked 
about the school. But these slight difficul- 
ties were easily remedied. And it proved 
true that in other respects it was a blameless 
school; it was so amenable to authority, so 
confiding and affectionate. Little Arcadian 
simpletons they were, everyone. He taught 
them new games by the dozen, went fishing 
and botanizing with them on Saturdays, and 
could make any one of them cry with a se- 
vere word or look. 

In spring, toward the close of the term, 
Rawlins got up an old-fashioned  spelling- 
match, a novelty in that country. It took 


the public fancy, and people rode or drove: 


from farm-houses and pioneer cabins miles 
away when the evening came. 

The dark-eyed young lady of the ferry- 
boat came under escort of Antoine Michenay, 
who did not leave her side the entire even- 
ing. He was jauntily dressed, and in high 
spirits ; the girl seemed troubled and ill at 
case as the evening wore on. 

Mary Kester was expected to carry off the 
spelling honors, as a matter of course; but, 


much to everyone’s surprise, and heg father’s 


intense disgust, she missed one of the first 
words, and Adele Michenay won an unwont- 
ed victory. | | 

After the entertainment was over; the 
cirls went outside in the clear moonlight, 
and laughed and chatted, while the boys 
carried the benches back into the school- 
room, and arranged them as_ usual. 

‘‘ Please have another spelling-match soon, 
Mr. Rawlins,” cried Amelia Dryden, and a 
chorus followed, ““O do, do; nobody else 
has them, and we all love to come.” Wag- 
on after wagon was driven away, and soon 
the last of the merry group had left the 
door. Mr. Rawlins straightened the desks, 
rubbed off the blackboard, blew out the can- 
dies, locked the schoolhouse, and started for 
Michenay’s, along the wood-path, haunted 
with an indescribable exhilarating fragrance, 
a mingling of sweet and spicy odors from 
blossoms, leaves, stems, from pines overhead 
and grass blades close to the joyous earth. 

VoL. VI.—4I1. 


At the foot of the hill the path widened 
into a grassy opening. Over it the full moon 
hung, making it so light that one could see 
the brown specks on the drooping bells 
of the carnelian-colored wild lilies the girls 
had for many days watched and guarded. 
Beside the lily stems, all in a pitiful little 
heap, with her head on a mossy log, was 
Mary Kester, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

Now Mary was the most modest andygen- 
erous girl in the world, and no lost spelling- 
school honors would have made her cry that 
way. 

It was impossible to leave a girl alone at 
night, crying in the forest a mile from home. 
Rawlins went up close to her, and spoke 
kindly, leaning over to take her hand. ‘“‘Come, 
Mary, you must not stay here. I will walk 
home with you.” 

She started when he spoke, but almost at 
once controlled her sobs, rose without a 
word, and took‘his arm. ‘They turned back 
across the clearing. Ina few moments she 
said apologetically: “‘I thought every one 
went round by the road, teacher ; I thought 
no one crossed this way.” 

They were walking from the moonlit circle 
into the forest again, as Mary said this; but 
before Rawlins could reply they heard voices 
in. the path before them—Antoines and 
Flora Wilson’s. 

The girlish form on Rawlins’s arm trembled 
perceptibly; a little hand urged him still 
further back in the shadow. But they could 
not escape, for the steep bank of a dry dar- 


“ranca curved behind them. 


**Vou shall listen to me,” Antoine was 
saying excitedly. 

‘*T will not listen any more,” Flora cried. 
“Ye have had your answer already,” she 
went on, a touch of her Scotch father’s bor- 
derland burr coming into her voice. She 
took her hand from his arm and faced him 
angrily. ‘*Ye’ve treated Mary ill, and ye 
know it; but ’twas no doing of mine. I 
never wanted ye.” 

Antoine broke into a passionate and inco- 
herent appeal. 

‘“Take me home. O, take me home. I 


\ 
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~donment of grief on a log. 
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won't hear any more,” cried the perplexed 
and angry girl. 

Antoine threw himself down in an aban. 
Flora, both in- 
dignant and troubled, stood beside him. 

“This is hard on us both,” she said pres- 
ently, more kindly. ‘I'll be friends with 
you still, but you must take me home now, 
and give this all up.” 

He sprang wildly to his feet. ‘‘ No! No 
he shouted. ‘‘Curse your soft words. I 
shall die because of you.” 

Lifting both-hands to his mouth he gave 
a loud, shrill whistle, three times repeated. 
The far-off neigh of a horse answered him. 
Antoine whistled again, stamped his. feet, 
and cried loudly: ‘‘ Roland !’ here, Roland !” 
Another wild neigh sounded, nearer, but still 
on the farther bank of the deep and rapid 
river; then a splash, the sound of swimming, 
the rattle of stones, the snap and dull swish 
of branches thrust aside, and into the clearing 
ran the great yellow stallion. Antoine seized 
him by the mane and turned to Flora. 

‘“Go home,” he said. ‘I shall ride to my 
death tonight. You don’t know the moun- 
tain boys yet. I ought to take you along.’ 

He caught her by the wrists roughly, but 
before she could scream, his manner changed, 
and he kissed her hand with a sudden hered1- 
tary French courtliness. He leapedupon Ro- 
land’s dripping back. Mary screamed, but 
neither Antoine nor Flora heard. her voice, 
for Roland sprang forward like a huge stone 
from a medieval catapult, crashed through 
the chapparal, down the slope, and into the 
river again. They heard him breasting the 
steep beyond, snorting as he ran through 
frightened bands of sheep and droves of cat- 
tle, while more terrific still, Antoine raised 
his voice’in a half insane shout: “Goodbye, 


love.’ 

A few seconds later there came a yet louder 
shout, then a sudden crash, as the smazada 
of horses in the farther pasture ran shrieking 
against the rail fence, tore it to pieces, and 
fled, still shrieking with terror, stampeded 
over the hillsides, while Antoine rode his 
unbridled whirlwind on into the deeper for- 
est. 
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Flora stood terrified beside the trampled 
mountain lilies over which Roland had passed. 
The: school-teacher bent over and whispered 
to Mary: “ Will you do just what Task ?” 

“Then sit here on this flat rock; lean 
your head against my overcoat. Don’t move 
till I come back.” 

He stepped out into the clearing, much to 
Flora’s surprise. 

“Miss Wilson, do you know the way to 
Michenay’s ?” 

“No, I. don’t; I wish I did.” She tried 
to speak defiantly, but it was easy to see she 
was in trouble. ‘‘ Mr. Rawlins, what do you 
know about what has happened here?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“T know all about Antoine, and I am 
going to see that you get home safely.” She 
turned without a word, and walked beside 
him, 

Soon they reached the old stables and 
barns of Michenay. He ran in and bridled 
a horse, backed him out of the stall, and 
into the shafts. Flora knew all such toggery, 
and fastened at least half the straps. 

‘“Now, Mr. Rawlins,” she :said,: ‘I .am 
going to drive myself home; you must not 
rouse the Michenays. It is only eight miles, 
and I know all the cross-roads.” 

He hesitated, thinking of the dilemma. 
The road was dangerous, and the moon very 
low. ‘There might be drunken cattle herd- 
ers riding home after a spree. 

‘“Tt is not safe, Miss Wilson.” 
Don’t talk to me,” she cried. 
rather wa/k home than disturb any one in 
the house.” 

Suddenly the way out revealed itself to 
him. Mart Michenay was the brightest and 
pluckiest of fourteen year old boys. He 
could keep a secret, and he loved his teacher 
devotedly. 

“Wait,” he said to Flora. ‘* Drive up to 
yonder oak, and wait there till I come back.” 
He sprang over-the fence, ran to the rear of 
the house, and lifted Mart’s window, down 
on the first floor, in a lean-to addition of 
split oak shakes. 

“Martin! Martin !” 
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is it!” 

“Mr. Rawlins. Pull on your clothes, take 
a blanket, and come out here quick. . Don’t 
‘make a noise.” 

The boy was at his side in a minute. 
They jumped the fence again and ran to the 
Sey: 

‘‘Now, Martin, jump in and drive Flora 
Wilson home. Get back in bed before morn- 
ing, and don’t whisper a word of this to any 


JQ 
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one.” 

“You can trust me, Mr. Rawlins.” 

Rawlins shook the boy’s hand, lifted his 
hat to Flora, and ran back, down the hollow, 
splashing across the brook, straight up the 
path. He heard their wheels rattle once, 
and then no more. Mary was sitting where 
Rawlins -had left her, crying softly to herself. 
She had been scarcely fifteen minutes alone. 

They walked on at once, and he told her 
of Flora’s departure, praised Martin, made 
the most cheerful’ remarks he could think 
of, happy if he had the shghtest assent from 
his companion. But presently she broke 
out: ‘What will become of him?” 

“He is a splendid rider, Mary—none bet- 
ter in the region—and _his_horse wili carry 
him safely all night, unless—” ‘The teacher 
stopped aghast at his own stupidity. 

‘Unless what, sir?” said the trembling 
curl, 

“Tt is not likely to happen. They might 
roll down a hillside, but then that might not 
hurt them much; and Roland is so-sure- 
footed, I think we may hope for the best.” 

‘“Oh, sir,” she whispered, am so glad 
you think so. I’ve always liked Antoine,” 
she said as: simply as a child. “*We played 
together long ago. _He saved my life down 
at the creek one day. It’s natural I should 
like Antoine.” 

‘“Of course it is; and don’t you think he, 
too, remembers his childhood ?” 

“But perhaps not the same way.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” said the schoolmaster mus- 
ingly. ‘* Mary,” he went on abruptly, ‘‘ you 
are seventeen; I: am thirty in years, and 
more than that in experience. I tell you 
that you can live without Antoine. Think 
that I know nothing about it, if you like— 
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but don’t fail to keep at the head of your 
classes, and do everything just as you did 
before.” 

Mary only began to cry softly again, and 
he felt compunctiously that this was rather 
stern preaching for the little maiden sobbing 
at his side. He put his hand gently on hers 
as it. lay on his arm. ‘I am just as sorry as 
[ can be, Mary. You'll try to be a brave 
girl, won't you ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” she whispered. 

‘‘ Now, let us talk of something else.” And 
he talked to her cheerfully till they reached 
the Kester cabin. 

He went directly home to Michenay’s. No 
use looking for Antoine until morning. Pitch 
dark it was, and the schoolmaster had to 
feel his way along the trail. The noises of 
the night played tricks with his aroused imag- 
ination. <A night-hawk’s scream, an owl’s 
cry, the laugh of a catamount on the high 
fir ridge, the rush of a startled steer, the 
sound of a torrent over Bell’s old mull-dam, 
each in succession seemed to be the voice 
of Antoine in pitiful need, lying under his 
struggling horse, crushed, bleeding, dying, 
praying for priestly absolution before he went 
to his rest. | 

At daybreak the anxious teacher went to 
Martin’s room and called him. Only an 
hour’s sleep’ the boy had had, yet he came 
out ready and smiling, a boy of a million for 
an emergency. 

‘Martin, did you ever know Roland to 
run away with Antoine ?” 

‘Yes indeed, sir, but Antoine brings him 
down.” 

‘Suppose he was foolish enough, just for 
bravado, to jump on Roland unsaddled and 
unbridled ?” 

‘“(Gracious, Mr. Rawlins, Roland ‘ud run 
to the top of Mount Lassen before he 
stopped.” 

‘‘ You come down to the stables, Martin.” 

In ten minutes they had caught and sad- 
dled the two best colts in the home mahada ; 
in ten minutes more. had swum the river and 
were galloping across the pasture beyond ; 
in a third ten minutes had found the trail— 
as who, indeed, could help? It was like a 
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blaze through a forest. Here, Roland slipped 
and staggered ; there, he plowed through the 
ground, flinging black mud far and wide; 
this giant fallen pine he leaped; yonder he 
swayed in sudden fright. Martin asked no 
questions, but he fully comprehended the 
emergency, and brought all his woodcraft 
into play. 

Ah! here Roland left the grassy lowlands, 
and took the hillside paths. He twisted like 
a snake about the pines. ‘There he ran be- 
tween two tree trunks, and hardly a foot to 
spare on either side ; that is the mark of An- 
toine’s boot heel. Yonder bough would 
have killed him had he not been lying on his 
face, clasping Roland’s mane. 

“Martin, Martin, it gets worse !” cried 
Rawlins. ‘Straight for the Big Slide, the 
horse has turned. Ride faster, Martin, fas- 
ter! We can follow this trail at a gallop.” 

Here the cliff begins, a hundred feet 
down, and Roland’s hoof-marks are hardly 
three feet from the edge. Ah, he shied back 
and ran off, but Antoine brings him up 
again. Here they approached the cliff once 
more, at a higher point, and brave Roland 
has reared, whirled, and again escaped. 

Martin's face grew suddenly pallid.‘ Mr. 
Rawlins,” he cried, ‘‘ Antoine did that o’ 
purpose. 
off !” 

“How do you know ?” 

“He put a handkerchief in his mouth, 
back there a piece, an’ pulled him round, 
See how steady he went?” 

It was true. Antoine had gained partial 
control of Roland, and twice had forced him 
to the precipice, only to be carried back a 
hundred yards by the resolute horse. ‘The 
third time he faces death ; he brings Roland, 
perhaps blindfolded, up to the verge where, 
a quarter of a mile below, the jagged rocks 
he. Great Heavens! ‘The edge fairly crum- 
bled under his feet, but the grand creature 
fought his way backward, inch by inch. Yes! 
he had broken the improvised rein, and 
bounded off for the lowlands with long, ir- 
regular strides. Yet Roland did not know 
what fear was. You could ride him against 
a wall of fire, or into the jaws of death. But 


He tried to make Roland jump 
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on this occasion he somehow had no confi- 


dence in Antoine ; he could not yield abso- 


lute obedience. 

‘“ Hurrah, Martin!” cried Rawlins, ‘ Ro- 
land will save Antoine in spite of himself.” 

They rode down the hill in a tearing gal- 
lop, giving their horses the rein, and shout- 
ing to urge them faster. At last, in a belt of 
save brush barrens, the trail was lost for an 
hour. When it was picked up again, it led 
through a thorny tangle of chapparal. Mad- 
dened with pain, Roland had hurled himself 
forward as 1f he were charging a battery, and 
had rent and crushed a path into the open 
pastures beyond. Fluttering fragments of 
Antoine’s garments, and drops of blood on 
the rocks, showed what a passage it had been. 
The rescuers followed fast on the track ; 
such a wild journey could not last forever. 

Soon they .passed a brush-fenced wheat 
field ; then heard the lowing of cattle among 
the hills beyond. They were approaching 
some house. A rod farther the trail whirled 
about a clump of oaks into a foot path and 
past a giant bowlder; from beyond, with sud- 
den distinctness, came the sound of. falling 
water; the ravines, long trending towards 
each other, met, and disappeared in a quartz- 
walled valley. ‘The end had come here. 
Rawlins and Martin urged their horses on; 
but they suddenly reared and snorted wildly. 

“Antoine ! Antoine!” both man and boy 
cried in a breath 

Feeble as a baby’s wail, out of the depths 
of the ravine came a human cry, piercing the 
ripple of waters with its agonized appeal. 

They left their horses, uncoiled their lari- 
ats, and went down among the rocks.  Ro- 
land’s feet had slipped on the smooth ledge ; 
hehad crashed through a sycamore top, and 
there he lay, more than a hundred feet down, 
stark and dead. 

‘* Antoine, Antoine, where are you ?” 

“IT see,’ cried Martin, and they soon 
reached hin. 

Brushed off by the tree-top, yet falling 
through it to a lower ledge, Antotne, though 
in piteous plight, was not mortally hurt ; his 
leg was broken, and almost countless flesh- 
wounds and bruises added to his misery. 
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One could not help contrasting this hollow- 
eyed, nearly naked, sorely wounded man, 
lying in the sun-glare, half way. down a wild 
ravine, with the jaunty, foppish Antoine 
of the spelling school of a dozen hours be- 
fore. 

And there, as he lay, he looked straight 
down on dead Roland, eighty feet below ; 
for hours he had heard, he told them, break- 
ing down into sobs, the brave creature’s dy- 
ing moans; had called, and heard the horse 
whinny back his fond and last recognition. 
The gray dawn broke overhead as Roland 
died; then the sun rose, and, though An- 
toine crawled out of its fiercest rays, the, heat 
was terrible. 

They lifted him to an easier position, 
making pillows of their coats, and gave him 
a drink:. ; 

‘‘-Martin,” said the school-master, ‘tclimb 
the hill and get our bearings; we must have 
help here, and soon.” 

He only waited till the boy was gone to 
turn upon Antoine. He had no scruple 
about sparing him.for the sake of his condi- 
tion, for he knew his man. The hot-headed 
Canadian would scarcely have listened in 
less extremity. 

“ Antoine,” he began, ‘‘this is the worst 
business. I ever heard of. Do you know 
what you have done? ” 

‘Broken myself all into damn bits and 
pieces.” 

“That is nothing ; you will soon get well. 
But you have forfeited one girl’s respect and 
friendship, have trifled with another girl’s 
heart, have played the fool and the mad- 
man. Worst of all, you have murdered the 
horse that loved and trusted you, your beau- 
tiful Roland, who three times last night saved 
you from suicide, and would have carried 
you safely to the end, had it been in the pow- 
er of flesh and blood. Don’t you think Ro- 
land should be up here, and you there, on 
that blood-stained quartz ?”’ 

Antoine broke out furiously, ‘‘ It’s no one’s 


business—”’ 

Antoine,” said the school-master, “If I 
had not known of these things, and had not 
followed your track, you would perish here, 


in unspeakable agonies of thirst and pain. 
And your unshrived skeleton would bleach 
white on these rocks. Do you wish I had 
not come?” 

“T thought I would rather die than give 
her up,” muttered the young fellow. 

‘‘Because you did not love her. Whena 
man really loves a woman, he wooes_ her 
with patience and courage, more by deeds 
than by words; it would be utterly imposst- 
ble for him to frighten her, threaten suicide, 
dash off into the darkness, and leave her 
alone in the forest. ~You never really loved 
Flora. You have never loved anyone but 
yourself. Love is self-forgetfulness.” 

Antoine lay a moment in silence; then, 
surrendering with the completeness of his 
temperament, he looked up with his dark 
and beautiful eves full of penitence, just as 
Martin came down the hill shouting, “They're 
coming, and we’ll have him up in a hurry.” 

‘‘Who are coming ?” asked Rawlins. 

“Kester and his hired men. ‘That’s Kes- 
ter’s dairy ranch, three miles from his farm. 
It’s seven miles back to father’s, an’ we’ve 
rode nigh twelve miles, counting the turns. 
I met Kester,” he went on as he came to 
the school-master’s side; ‘*he comes over 
here every Saturday—and I told him Roland 
ate loco-weed, got .maché, spang crazy, sir, 
and run off with Antoine.” 

It was a brilliant explanation; no one in 
all that mountain land would doubt it. But 
looking at the death scene below, at the 
gathering vultures slow wheeling above their 
prey, remembering Roland’s faithfulness to 
the end, this last requirement, this staining 
his royal memory to shield his ‘ mache” 
master, smote Rawlins’s heart with pity and 
sorrow. 

“ And what did Kester say, Martin?” 

The boy laughed : * He said Roland was 
the best horse on Churn Creek, but that An- 
toine wasn’t no favorite of his.” 

Antoine’s face flushed red. “Take me 
home,” he cried. ‘I won’t go to Kester’s.’ 

“You must, my dear fellow; it is the only 


way,” said Rawlins. “ Every minute is pre- 


cious. You have lain here since daybreak. 
Now, Martin, ride for a surgeon.” 
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Down the hill they ran a few minutes 
later, six healthy, big-hearted men, Kester 
foremost. 
sprang to his eyes and his voice trembled. 

“Tt’s blame rough. Never mind the hard 
things I’ve said of ve, Antoine. Jest look at 
thet horse! Antoine, ye did hev an orful 
ride. Now, boys, chop off them tree-tops, 
an’ whack up a litter, an’ run for some blan- 
kets ; an’ you, Ad, skit out on the teacher’s 
hoss an’ bring Mary an’ the ol’ woman to the 
work live- 


dairy ranch. Darn it, hurry up! 
lier! Who ever saw so cussed lazy a crowd!” 
And Kester pushed one of his men aside, 
seized a hatchet, and began hewing a path 
through the bushes. 

It took a long time to bring Antoine to 
the top of the ravine, and then he had to be 
carried across the fields with great. ventle- 
ness, for the pain of his hurts was increasing. 
Before the party reached the rude cabin 
door, Mrs. Kester and Mary had arrived on 
horseback—for every one rides in the moun- 
tains. 

Mary, quict and. serious-eyed, was deftly 
helping everywhere, bringing cool water from 
the spring, smoothing the: pillows, moving 
noiselessly about, the model of a nurse. . A 
look of bewilderment yet rested in her eyes 
at the strangeness of this sudden call, but 
the tone in which she spoke to Antoine was 
serene, Sympathetic, judicious. She had come 
there to nurse, not'Antoine Michenay—not 
the man she loved——but a wounded and 


When he saw Antoine, the tears 
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suffering fellow-mortal. The girlishness was 
gone; she was a woman, and able to keep 
her secrets. 

Rawlins left Shasta at the end of that term 
of school. Changes came in his own per- 
sonal affairs, and he never saw again its green 
valleys, its rushing rivers, its snowy peaks, 
its genial pioneers in camp and cabin: but 
he wrote to his old pupils, and had letters 
from them; and after half a dozen years, in 
one of these letters ,occurred the following 
paragraph : 

‘We have a little church now, and it was 
dedicated yesterday by the ministers from 
Millburn and Shasta. It is built inthe small 
clearing, near where that: splendid lot. of 
mountain lilics used to grow. Some of. the 
girls filled a pitcher with them, and set it on 
the pulpit, and the minister spoke about 
them in his sermon. But after the serpfon, 
what do you think. happened ?. Antoine 
Michenay walked over and gave his arm to 
Mary Kester; then they went right up the 
aisle, and stood before the minister, and 
were married... ‘There were no bridesmaids, 
but it looked as pretty asa picture. We all 
like Antoine better now than we used to; he 
has been nicer and nicer ever since he was 
hurt so, and crippled so long; and every- 
body knows Mary Kester is the best and 


‘prettiest girl east of the Sacramento. An- 


toine 1s building a house, and planting an 
orchard in the big field across the river from 
the old Michenay place.” 

Charles Floward Shinn. 
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[A Paper presented at the Concord School. of Philosophy, July 3ZIst, 1885. '] 


IN turning over the foregoing question 
for. several months, I have become more and 


1 The present article was written as an introduction to 
Symposium on the question; Is Pantheism the 
legitimate, outcome of Modern Science other 
contributors were Mr. John Fiske,’ Dr. *Abbot, 
Reve Dr. Harris, and. Dr, 
Edmund Montgomery. The first-part of Mr. Fiske's 
contribution appeared in the ‘* Atlantic: Monthly” for 
November, entitled ** The Idea of God."’ 


more impressed with the conviction that any 
satisfactory answer to it depends upon a clear 
apprehension of the meaning of. its terms. 
What zs pantheism? And what features’ are 
there in modern science that can give color 
to the supposition that pantheism ts its proper 
result? Or, if such a supposition is well 
founded, why should the result be received 
as undesirable ?—if science establishes, or 


> 
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clearly tends to establish, the pantheistic 
view of the universe, why should this awaken 
alarm ?) What hostility to the vital interests 
of human -nature can there be in such a 
view? Can there be a possible antagonism 
between the truth and the real interests of 
man ? 

The question before us probably does not 
convey to most minds the depth and inten- 
sity of interest which is so manifestly con- 
veyed by the question of Immortality recently 
discussed ;——at least, not on its surface. Yet 
a consideration of it in the detail of the sub- 
sidiary questions that have just been men- 
tioned, will not only secure the clearness 
requisite. to an intelligent answer, but will 
bring the real depth of its interest into view, 
and will show this to. be no less profound, 
while it is far more comprehensive, | than 
that of the former problem. It 1s for this 
reason that I venture to offer the reflections 
that have passed in my own mind, in the 
endeavor to clear up the detailed questions 
thatthegeneral probleminvolves.  Inthehope 
of centributing something towards that defi. 
nite apprehension of its bearings which. is 
indispensable to any real and permanent 
effect of its discussion, I will proceed to con- 
‘sider those questions in their proper. suc- 


cession. 


WHat PANTHEISM 


Of the several questions that IL have spect- 
fied, perhaps none is surrounded with such 
vagueness and obscurity as the first—-What ¢s 
pantheism? ‘The generally recognized de- 
fenders. of religion, the theologians .who 
speak with the hoary authority and with the 
weight of presumptive evidence that the tra- 
ditional and, indeed, historic bodies of or- 
ganized and instituted religion naturally im- 
part, are in the habit of drawing a sharp 
verbal distinction .between theism and_pan- 
theism, as they also do between theism and 
deism ; but when the Independent and. un- 
biased thinker, anxious for Clearness and 
precision, inquires after the vea/ distinction 
intended by these names, he hardly finds it 
in any sense that awakened thought will ree- 
ognize as at once intelligible and reasonaole. 


We constantly hear: that theism is contra- 
dicted by both deism and pantheism: by the 
one, through its assertion of the divine per- 
sonality at the expense of the divine revela- 
tion and providence; by the other, through 
its assertion of the divine omnipresence at 
the expense of the separateness of the divine 
personality from the world. We hear con- 
stantly, too, that theismm, to be such, must 
teach that there is a being who is ¢ru/y God, 
or that the First Principle of the universe isa 
HOLY PERSON, who has revealed his nature 
and his will to his intelligent creatures, and 
who superintends their lives and destinies 
with an incessant providence that aims, by 
an all pervading interference in the events 
of the world, to secure their obedience to 
his will as the sole sufficient condition of 
their blessedness. <All this, however, 1s but 
an abstract and very vague formula, after all. 
Of the guomodo for reconciling the contra- 
diction whose extremes are represented by 
the deism and the pantheism which it con- 
demns, it has nothing to say. //ozw the di- 
vine personality 1s to be thought so as tocom- 
port with the divine omnipresence, or 4ozw 
the omnipresent providence of God 1s to be 


reconciled with his distinctness from the 


world, the general proclamation of orthodox 
theism-has no power to show. And when 
we pass from the general formula to the de- 
sired details, we are too often then made 
aware that the professedly theistic doctrine 
is hampered up with a mass of particulars 
which are, in truth, profoundly at variance 
with its own principle; that confusion or 
contradiction reigns where clearness ought 
to be; that merely anthropomorphic and me- 
chanical conceptions usurp the place of the 


-required divine and spiritual realities. We 


discever, for instance, that, in the mechan. 
ical interpretation of theism, every doctrine 
is construed as deism that refuses its assent 
to a discontinuous and special providence, 
or to an inconstant, limited, and contranat- 
ural revelation; and that, on the other hand, 
every theory is condemned as pantheism that 
denies the separation of God from the world, 
and asserts instead his omnipresent imma- 
nence in it. And we even find that, in the 
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hands’ of such interpreters, theism is identi- 
fied with the belief in mechanical and arti- 
ficial theories of the guomodo of atonement, 
or, as such writers are fond of calling it, 
of “the plan of salvation.” Into the right- 
ful place of the sublime fact of the all-per- 
vading providence and all-transforming grace 
that makes eternally for righteousness, are 
set hypothetical explanatory schemes, of ex- 
piation by sacrifice, of appeasal by the suf- 
fering of the innocent, of ransom by blood, 
of federal covenant and imputation, of salva- 
tion by faith alone; and the theories of the 
divine nature and administration which omit 
these details, or refuse to take them literally, 
are stamped as deism or as pantheism, even 
though the omission or refusal be dictated 
by a perception of the incompatibility of the 
rejected schemes with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics, and, therefore, with the very 
nature of divine revelation. And thus, in 
the end, by mere confusion of thought, and 
by inability to rise above conceptions couched 
in the limited forms of space and of time, 
the original theistic formula, which, in its 
abstract setting off of theism against deism 
and pantheism, is quite unobjectionable, and 
indeed, so far as it goes, entirely correct, is 
brought into. contradiction with its own 
essential idea. 

Still, it must never be forgotten that these 
ill-grounded efforts at the completer defini- 
tion of theism are made in behalf of a real 
distinction. Weshall not fail to find it true, 
I think, that there zs a view of the world for 
which deism may bea very proper name, and 
another view which may most appropriately 
be called pantheism ; that these are radically 
distinct from theism, defined as the doctrine 
of a personal Creator who reveals himself by 
omnipresent Immanence in the world, to the 
end of transforming it, through the agencies 
of moral freedom, into his own image, and 
of establishing a realm of self- determining 
persons, who freely and immortally do his 
will. Nor, as I believe, shall we fail to find 
that the doctrines named deism and panthe- 
ism are Azstoric doctrines ; that they are not 
merely conceivable abstractions, but have 
been advocated by actual men, of a very 
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real persuasion and a very discernible in 
fluence. Nor can I doubt that these two 
doctrines, in their deviations from the theis- 
tic theory, will be recognized by our sound 
judgment as defects, and consequently be 
reckoned as injurious opinions. Only it 
must be understood that the sole ground of 
this judgment is to be our untrammeled ra- 
tional conviction ; and that if we were to find 
this conviction on the side of deism or of 
pantheism, we ought none of us to hesitate 
to take the one or the other as the sounder 
and more commendable view. | 
In asking, now, what pantheism exactly 1s, 
we may avail ourselves of a useful clue, for a 
beginning, in the apparent meaning of the 
name itself. The derivation of this from the 
two Greek words fan, all, and ¢heos, God, 
would seem to make it mean either (1) that 
the All is God, or else (2) that God is all— 
that God alone really exists. The name, 
then, hints at two very distinct doctrines : it 
signifies either (1) that the mere total of par- 
ticular existences 1s God, in other words, that 
the universe, as we commonly call it, is itself 
the only absolute and real being ; or(2) that 
God, the absolute Being, is the only real being 
—all finite existence 1s merely his transitory 
form of appearance, and is thus, in truth, 1l- 
lusion. We might convey the one or the 
other of these diverse doctrines by the name, 
according as we should pronounce it, fan- 
theism or pan-f/eism. In either way, the 
word may be made to cover an absolute iden- 
tification of God and the universe. In the 
former way, God is merged in the universe ; 
in the latter, the universe is merged in God. 
And, in fact, pantheism, as an_ historic 
theory, has actually presented itself in these 
two forms. The doctrine has come forward 
in a considerable variety of expressions or 
schemes of exposition, such as those of 
Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the Stoics, in 
ancient times, not to speak of the vast sys- 
tems lying at the basis of the Hindu religions; 
or those of Bruno and Vanini, Schelling (in 
his early period), Oken, Schopenhauer, and 
Hartinann, in our modern era, But various 
as are these schemes, they may all be recog- 
nized as falling into one or the other of the 
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two comprehensive forms which we have just 
seen to be suggested by the common name. 
‘These two forms may evidently be styled, 
respectively, the atheistic and the acosmic 
forms of pantheism, as the one puts the sen- 
sible universe in the place of God, and thus 
annuls his being, while the other annuls the 
reality of the cosmos, or world of finite exist- 
enees, by reducing the latter to mere modes of 
the being of the one and only Universal Sub- 
stance. Both forms are manifestly open to 
the criticism visited upon pantheism by the 
standard defenders of theism, namely, that 
it contradicts the essence of the divine nature 
by sacrificing the distinctness of the divine 
personality to a passion for the divine omni- 
presence : the sacrifice of the distinctness, at 
any rate, 1s obvious, even if the incompati- 
bility of such a loss of distinct being with the 
true nature of a godhead be not at first so 
evident; though that this loss zs incompatible 
with a real divinity will, I think, present- 
ly appear. And both forms of pantheism 
are, in the last analysis, atheisms ; the one 
obviously, the other implicitly so. The one 
may be more exactly named a_ physical 
or theoretical atheism, as it dispenses with 
the distinct existence of God in his function 
of Creator; the other may properly be called 
a moral or practical atheism, as, in destroy- 
ing the freedom and the immortality of the 
individual, it dispenses with God in his 
function of Redeemer. Under either form, 
the First Principle is emptied of attributes 
that are vital to deity: in the first the ev¢ire 
proper. and distinct being of God disap- 
pears ; 1n the second, all. those attributes 
are lost that present God in his adorable 
characters of justice and love, and-in the 
ultimate terms of his omniscience and omni- 
potence. Perfect omniscience and omni- 
potence are only to be realized in the com- 
plete control of free beings, and the creation 
in them of the divine image by »ora/ instead 
of physical influences. 


THE RELATION OF PANTHEISM TO MATERI- 
ALISM-AND. IDEALISM. 


Ir will aid us in a correct apprehension 


of pantheism, if we appreciate its relations’ 
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to other anti-theistic forms of philosophy, 
particularly to materialism, and to what is 
known as subjective idealism. It will be- 
come clear that it forms a higher synthesis of 
thought than either of these. Its concep- 
tion of the world may be read out either in 
materialistic or idealistic terms; and this ts 
true whether we take it in its atheistic or its 
acosmic form. Yet, on a first inspection, 
this hardly seems to be the case. On the 
contrary, one is at first quite inclined to iden- 
tify its first form with materialism outright, 
and to recognize in its second form a species 
of exaggerated spiritualism; and hence to 
contrast the two forms as the materialistic 
and the idealistic. Further reflection does not 
entirely do away with this mistake. Forthe 
apparent identity of atheistic pantheism 
with materialism is very decided; and the 
only correction in our first judgment that 
we next feel impelled to make, is to recog- 
nize the double character of acosmic panthe- 
ism. The one and only Universal Substance, 
in order to include an exhaustive summary of 
all the phenomena of experience, must be 
taken, no doubt, as both extending and _ be- 
ing conscious. But is the Universal Sub- 
stance an extended being that thinks ? or ts 
it a thinking being that apprehends itself 
under a_ peculiar mode of _ consciousness 
called extension? In other words, is the 
thinking of the one Eternal. Substance 
grounded in and mediated by its extended 
being ? or has its extension existence only in 
and through its thinking? Which attribute — 
is primary and essential, and makes the oth- 
er its derivative and function? Under the 
conception of the sole existence of the Ab- 
solute, the question is inevitable, irresistible, 
and irreducible. It thus becomes plain that, 
to say nothing of a third hypothesis of the 
mutually independent parellelism of the two 
attributes, acosmic panthelsm may carry ma- 
terialism as unquestionably as it carries ideal- 
ism, though not, indeed, so naturally or co- 
herently. And sharper inquiry at last makes 
it equally clear that atheistic pantheism will 
carry idealism as consistently as it carries 
materialism, if doubtless less naturally. — For, 
although in the sum-total of the particular 
existences there must be recognized a grada- 
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tion from such existences as are unconscious 
up to those that are completely conscious, 


and although it would be the more natural | 


and obvious view, to read the series as a de- 
velopment genetically upward from atoms 
to minds, still the incomprehensibility of the 
transit from the unconscious to the con- 
Scious cannot fail to suggest the counter 
hypothesis, and the whole series may be 
conceived as originating ideally in the per- 
iceptive constitution and experience of the 
conscious members of it. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a marked distinction between the two 
orders of idealism given respectively by the 
acosmic pantheism and by the atheistic: the 
former, grounded in the consciousness of the 
Universal Substance, has naturally a univer- 
sal, and in so far, an v//ective character ; the 
latter has no warrant except the thought ina 
particular consciousness, and no valid means 
of raising this warrant even into a common 
or general character, much less into univer- 
sality ; it is accordingly particular 
jective. Pantheism, then, in both its forms, 
is not only a more comprehensive view of the 
world than. either. materialism or-any. one- 
sided idealism, whether abstractly universal 


or Only subjective, inasmuch as. it) makes. 


either of them possible; but it is also a 
deeper and more organic view, because it 
does bring in, at least in a symbolic fashion, 
the notion of a universal in some vague 
sense or other. This advantage, however, it 
does not secure with any fullness except in 
the acosmic form. Indeed, the atheistic 
form is so Closely akin to the less organic 
theories of materialism and subjective ideal- 
ism, that we may almost say we do not come 
to pantheism proper until we pass out of the 
atheistic sort, and find ourselves in the acos- 
mic. An additional gain afforded by panthe- 
ism, and eminently by acosmic pantheism, is 
the conception of the intimate union of the 
First Principle with the world of particular 
phenomena: the creative cause 1s stated as 
spontaneously manifesting ‘its own nature in 
the creation; it abides immanently in the 
latter, and is no longer conceived as separ- 
ated from it and therefore itself specifically 
limited in space and in time, as. it 1s con- 


ceived in the cruder dualistic and mechani- 
cal view of things, with which human efforts 
at theological theory so naturally begin. 


THE CONTRAST: BETWEEN PANTHEISM AND 
DEISM: 


Ar this point, we strike the eminent merit 
of pantheism, as contrasted with deism. By 
the latter name, it has been tacitly agreed to 
designate that falling-short of: theism which 
stands counter to pantheism. As the latter 
is defective by confounding God and_ the 
world in an indistinguishable identity, so de- 
ism comes short by setting God in an tsolat- 
ed and irreducible separation from the 
world. Wecism thus falls partly under the 
same condemnation of materiality which a 
rational judgment pronounces upon sensuous 
theism—with its physically anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Creator, dwelling in his 
peculiar quarter of space called Heaven, 
and its mechanical theory of his communi: 
cation with the world by way of ‘‘ miracle” 
alone—by way, that 1s, independent, and 
even. subversive, of the ordered process of 
means and end in nature.’ But while thus 
suffering from mechanical limitations in 
thought, deism must still be allowed tts rela- 
tive merit, too. ‘Uhat merit Is the criticism 
which it makes upon the mechanical method 
of physically anthropomorphic theism. — If, 
in the interest of distinguishing the ‘Creator 
from the creation, God is to be thought 
as capable of existing without a world, and 
as separated from the creation, then, as deism 
justly says, itis purely arbitrary to declare the 
separation overcome by means of mechanical 
miracle. Consistency, and, in so far, ration- 
ality, would rather require that the separation 
be kept up; and the folly of the anthropo- 
morphic dualism is made. to display itself 
in the deistic inference, which it cannot con- 
Sistently refute, that the divine revelation 
and providence, without which the practical 
religion indispensable to the reality of the- 

must be understood: here as reflecting only upon 
the popular thaumaturgical conceptions of the super- 
natural, The genuine -doctrine.of miracle has, to my 


mind, @ speculative truth at its basis, profound and irre- 
fragable. 
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ism cannot have being, are by the separate- 
ness of the divine existence rendered impos- 
sible. 


THE PERMANENT. INSIGHT CONTAINED IN 
PANTHEISM. 


In approaching, then, the question, Why 
should pantheism be regarded as a doctrine 
to avoid? we must be careful not to neglect 
the fact that it plays a valuable and, indeed, 
an indispensable part in. the formation of a 
genuine theological theory., It is the transi- 
tional thought by which we ascend out 
of the idolatrous anthropomorphism of sensu- 
ous theism into that complete and_ rational 
theism which has its central illumination in 
the realized truth of the divine omnipres- 
ence. In the immanence of .God in the 
world, it finds the true basis—the rational 
theory-—of the divine perpetual providence; 
in his indwelling in the creature, as.‘ the 
Light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world,” it finds a like basis and the- 
ory for the universal and perpetual divine 
revelation. - Indeed, in this realized and now 
fully uttered omnipresence of God, and in 
God’s active indwelling in the inmost spirit 
of man, it lays the rational foundation for 
the Perpetual Incarnation, the doctrine of the 
Divine Humanity; and when Christianity 
sets the doctrine of the Triune God in the 
very center of practical religion, pantheism 
prepares the way to. vindicate-it as the genu- 
ine interpreter of a rational theism. ‘That 
the Eternal eternally generates himself. in 
our higher human nature; that this Son of 
Man is truly and literally the Son of God, 
and the Son only begotten; that, by the 
discipline of life in. worlds of imperfection, 
men, and through them the whole creation, 
ascend by devout faith (or fidelity) toward 
this,Son, and by his life, immortally unto 
God in the Holy Spirit—this, epit- 
ome and essence of Christian theism, first 
becomes apprehended as a rationally nat- 
ural truth in the insight which pantheism 
brings with it, that God 1s not separate 
from the world but tmmediately present 
in it, and that the distinctron between the 
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Creator and the creature, between the human 
soul and its redeeming God, can never be 
truly stated as a distinction in place and time, 
as a separation in space and by a period. 
And it is not until the pantheistic insight 
has been realized tn our minds, whether by 
name or no it mattérs not, that we discover 
clearly that this fundamental religious truth, 
which none of us, upon reflection, would 
think of denying, and which in some sense 
we may rightly say we have always known, 
is effectually violated by our ordinary an- 
thropomorphic conceptions, 


-PERMANENT DEFECY. OF . PANTHEISM. 


Bur while this permanent insight of pan- 
theism must be carried up into all genuine 
theistic thought, 1t remains also true .that it 
falls seriously short of the theological con- 
ception demanded. by the highest practical 
religion. For the possibility of religion as a 
practical power in human life—the very con- 
ception of theism as an operative force in 
the spirit—depends not merely on the om- 
nipresent existence and work of God, but 
upon the freedom (that is, the unqualified 
reality) and the.immortality of man. In- 
deed, if the space permitted, it might clearly 


be shown not only that man cannot be prop- 


erly man apart from freedom, immortality, 
and God, but that God cannot be properly 
God apart from man and man’s immortality 
and freedom ; in other words, that the self- 
existent, free perfection of the Godhead, by 
virtue of its own nature, demands for its 
own fulfilment the establishment and the 
control of a world that is God’s own image; 
the azine creation must completely reflect 
the divine nature, and must therefore be a 
world of moral freedom, self regulating and 
eternal. But this demand of a genuine the- 
ism, pantheism cannot meet. Its theory, 
whether in the atheistic or in the acosmic 
form, lies in the very contradiction ef human 
freedom and immortality. Indeed, we may 
say, summarily, that the distinction between 
theism and pantheism, in the loftiest form of 
the latter, lies just in this—that theism, in 
asserting God, asserts human freedom and 
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immortality ; but that pantheism, while ap- 
parently asserting God to the extreme, de- 
nies his moral essence by denying the im- 
mortality and the freedom of man. 


PANTHEISM IS A DOCTRINE TO BE 
DEPRECATED. 


AND now we see. why pantheism is at war 
with the permanent interests of human na- 
ture. ‘Those interests are wholly identified 
with the vindication of freedom and immor- 
tal life; and this, not on the ground of the 
mere immediate desire we have for freedom 
and permanent existence, which would, in- 
deed, be shallow and even unworthy of a 
rational being, but, on the profound and nev- 
er-to-be-shaken foundation laid by reason in 
in its highest form of conscience. 
this highest form of reason is thoroughly in- 
terpreted, we know that the value of freedom 
and immortality lies in their indispensable- 
ness to our discipline and growth in divine 
life. ‘To no theory of the world can man, 
then, give a willing and cordial adhesion, if 
it strikes at the heart of his individual. real- 
ity, and contradicts those hopes of ceaseless 
moral growth that alone make life worth liv- 
ing. Not in its statement of the Godhead 
as the all and in all, taken by itself, but in 
its. necessarily consequent denial of the real- 
ity of man—of his freedom and immortal 
growth in goodness—is it that pantheism be- 
trays its. insufficiency to meet the needs of 
the genuine human heart. It is true, to be 
sure, that this opposition between the doc- 
trine of the One Sole: Reality and our natu- 
ral longings for permanent existence, or our 
natural bias in favor of freedom and respon- 
sibility, in itself settles nothing as to the 
truth or falsity of the doctrine. It might be 
that the system of nature—it might be that 
the Author of nature—is not in’ sympathy 
or accord with ‘‘ the bliss for which we sigh.” 
But so long as human nature ts what It Is ; so 
long as We remain prepossessed in favor of 
our freedom, and yearn for a life that may 
put death itself beneath our feet: so long will 
our nature reluctate, and even revolt, at the 
prospect of having to accept the pantheistic 
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view ; so long shall we inevitably-draw back 
from that vast and shadowy Being, who, for 
us and for our highest hopes, must be verily 
the Shadow of Death. Nay, we must go far- 
ther, and say thatevenshould thescience of ex. 
ternal nature prove pantheism true, this would 
only array the interests of science against 
the interests of man—the interests that man 
can never displace from their supreme seat 
in Azs world, except by abdicating his inmost 
nature and putting his conscience to an open 
shame. The pantheistic voice of science 
would only proclaim a deadlock in the sys- 
tem and substance of truth itself, and herald 
an implacable conflict between the law of 
nature and the law written indelibly in the 
human spirit. The heart on which the vis- 
ion of a possible moral perfection has once 
arisen, and in whose recesses the still and 
solemn voice of duty has resounded with ma- 
jestic sweetness, can never be reconciled to 
the decree, though this issue never so authen- 
tically from nature, that bids it count respon- 
sible freedom an illusion, and surrender ex- 
istence on that mere threshold of moral de- 
velopment which the bound of our present 
life affords. Such a defeat of its most sacred 
hopes, the conscience can neither acquiesce 
in nor tolerate. Nor can it be appeased or 
deluded by the pretext that annihilation may 
be devoutly accepted as self-sacrifice in be- 
half of an infinite ‘‘ fullness of life” for the 
universe—a life in which the individual con- 
science 1s to have no share. In defense of 
this pantheistic piety, quoting the patriarch 
of many tribulations, in his impassioned cry: 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him!” is as vain as it is profane. ‘This 1s 
only to repeat the fallacious paradox of those 
grim and obsolete sectarians who. held that 
the test of a state of grace was ‘“‘ willingness to 
be damned for the glory of God.” ‘The spirit 
that truly desires righteousness longs with an 
unerring instinct for immortality as the indis- 
pensable condition of entire righteousness, 
and, when invited to approve its own immo- 
lation for the furtherance of the divine glory, 
will righteously answer as a noble matron, 
applying for admission to the church, once 
answered the inquisitorial session of her Cal- 
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vinistic society: “Iam assuredly zo willing 
to be damned for the glory of God; were I 
so, I should not be here /” 


THE PROFOUND INTEREST OF THE PANTHE- 
ISTIC PROBLEM. 


THIs is what makes the question of pan- 
theism, as a possible outcome of science, of 
such vital concern. Science is thus made to 
_ appear as the possible utterer of the doom of 
our most precious hopes, the quencher of 
those aspirations which have hitherto been 
the soul of man’s grandest as well: as of 
his sublimest endeavors, the destroyer of 
those beliefs which are the real foundation 
of the triumphs of civilization—of all that 
gives majesty and glory to history. ‘lo pre- 
sent universal nature as the ocean in which 


man and his moral hopes are to be swallowed 


up, 1s to transform the universe for man into 
_a system of radical and irremediable e727, and 
thus to make genuine religion an impossibil- 
ity; and not only genuine religion, but also 
all political union and order, which stands, 
among the affairs and institutions of this 
world of sense, as the outcome and the image 
of the religious vision. Belief in the radical 
and sovereign goodness of the universe and 
its Author and Sustainer, is the very es- 
sence of religious faith and of political fealty. 
It is impossible that either faith or fealty 
can continue in minds that have once come 
to the realizing conviction that the whole of 
which we form a part, and the originating 
Principle of that whole, are hostile, or even 
indifferent, not merely to the permanent ex- 
istence of man, but to his aspirations after 
the fullness of moral life. A professed God 
who either cannot or will not bring to ful- 
filment the longing after infinite moral growth 
that has arisen in his creature, is not, for such 
a creature, and cannot be, true God at all: 
‘* The wish that of the living: whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave— 


Derives it not from what we have 
The likest- God within the soul ? 


‘*And he, shall he, 


*€ Man, the last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer— 
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‘‘ Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed— 


‘¢ Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just— 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ? 


‘* No more 2—A monster then, a dream, 


A discord! Dragons of the prime, 


That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music, matched with him!” 


It is this profound feeling, which Tennyson 
has thus so faithfully expressed, that gives to 
the question before us in these days its anx- 
lous import. Let us not fail to realize that 
pantheism means, not simply the all-perva- 
sive interblending and interpenetration of 
God and the creation, but the sole reality of 
God,and the obliteration of freedom, of moral 
life and of immortality for man. 


WHY SHOULD MODERN SCIENCE GIVE 
ALARM OF PANTHEISM ? 


Iris urgent, then, to inquire if there is 
anything in the nature of modern science 
that really gives color to the pantheistic view. 
It is obvious enough that there are not want- 
ing philosophers, or even schools of philoso- 
phy, who read pantheism in science as Sci- 
ence appearstothem. but the real question 
is: Is such a reading the authentic account 
of the teachings of science itself? Here, we 
must not mistake the utterances of men of 
science for the unadulterated teachings of 
science; for, on this borderland of science and 
philosophy, it need not be surprising if men 
familiar with only that method of investiga- 
tion which science pursues, and not at homein 
the complex and varied history of philosoph- 
ical speculation, should sometimes, or even 
often, be inclined to a hasty inference when 
the borderland is reached, and, overlooking 
the fact that their science and its method 
have necessary limits, take that view in_phi- 
losophy which the illegitimate extension of 
their method would indicate. Disregarding, 
then, the mere opinions of certain cultivators 
ot science, we are here to ask the directer, 
more searching and more pertinent question, 
What is there—if, indeed, there be anything 
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—1in the nature of science itself, as science Is 
now known—what are the elements in it and 
in its method, that might be taken to point 
toward a pantheistic interpretation of the 
universe and its Source? 

And to this it must in all candor be an- 
swered, that both in the method of modern 
science, and in the two commanding princi- 
ples that have legitimately resulted from that 
method, there is that which unquestionably 
suggests the pantheistic view. Nothing less 
than the most cautious discrimination, found- 
ed ona precise and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the course of philosophical inquiry, 
can detect the exact reach, the limits, and 
the real significance of this sugyestion, or 
expose the illegitimacy of following it with- 
out reserve. ‘The trait to which I am now 
referring in the method of science 1s its rigor- 
ously experimental and observational char- 
acter; indeed, its strictly empirical or tenta- 
tive character. And the two commanding 
results, which now in turn play an organizing 
part in the subsidiary method of all the ‘sci- 
ences, are (1) the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy, and (2) the principle of evo- 
lution manifesting itself in the concomitant 
phenomenon of natural selection-—the strug- 
gle of each species with its environment for 
existence, and the survival of the fittest. The 
apparent implications of this method and of 
these two principles accordingly deserve, 
and must receive, our most careful present 
attention. 

How, then, does the experimental, or, 
more accurately, the empirical, method of 
science suggest the doctrine of pantheism? 
By limiting our serious belief to the evidence 
of experience-——exclusively to the evidence 
of the senses. The method of science de- 
mands that nothing shall receive the high 
credence accorded to science, except it is 
attested by the evidence of unquestionable 
presentation in sensible experience. All the 
refinements of scientific method—the cau- 
tions of repeated observation, the probing 
subtleties of experiment, the niceties in the 


use of instruments of precision, the principle . 


of reduction to mean or average, the allow- 
ance for the ‘“‘ personal equation,” the final 
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casting out of the largest mean of possible 
errors In experiment or observation, by such 
methods, for instance, as that of least squares 
—all these refinements are for the single 
purpose of making it certain that our basis 
of evidence shall be confined to what has 
actually been present in the world of sense; 
we are to know beyond question that such 
and such conjunctions of events have actually 


been present to the senses, and precisely. 
what it is that thus remains indisputable fact 


of sense, after all possible additions or mis- 
constructions of our mere thought or imagi- 
pation have been cancelled out. Such con- 
junctions in unquestionable sense-experience, 
isolated and purified from foreign admixture 
by carefully contrived experiment, we are 
then to raise by generalization into a tentative 
expectation of their continued recurrence in 


the future;—/en/ative expectation, we say, 


because the rigor of the empirical method 
warns us that the act of generalization isa 
step beyond the evidence of experience, and 
must not be reckoned any part of science, 
except as it continues to be verified in sub- 


sequent experience of the particular event. 


Thus natural science climbs its slow and 
cautious way along the path of what it calls 
the laws of nature; but it gives this name 
only in the sense that there has been a con- 


stancy in the conjunctions of past experience, - 


a verification of the tentative generalization 
suggested by this, and a consequent contin- 
uance of the same tentative expectancy, 
which, however, waits for renewed verifica- 
tion, and refrains from committing itself un- 
reservedly to the absolute invariability of the 
law to which it refers. Unconditional uni- 
versality, not to say necessity, of its ascer- 
tained conjunctions, natural science neither 
claims nor admits. 

Now, to a science which thus accepts the 
testimony of experience with this undoubting 
and instinctive confidence that never stops 
to inquire what the real grounds of the pos- 
sibility of experience itself may be, or whence 
experience can possibly derive this infallibil- 
ity of evidence, but assumes, on the con- 
trary, that the latter 1s underived and imine- 
diate—to such a science it must seem that we 
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have, and can have, no verifiable assurance 
of any existence but the Whole—-the mere 
aggregate of sense-presented particulars hith- 
erto actual or yet to become so. ‘Thus the 
very method of natural science tends to ob- 
literate the feeling of the transcendent, or 


at least to destroy its credit at the bar of 


disciplined. judgment, and in this way to 
bring the votary of natural investigation to 
regard the Sum of Things as the only reality. 

On this view, the outcome of the scientific 
method might seem to be restricted to that 
form of pantheism which I have named the 
atheistic. Most obviously, the inference 
would be to materialism, the lowest and 
most natural form of such pantheism; yet 
subtler reasoning, recognizing that in the 
last resort experience must be consciousness, 
sees In the subjective idealism which states 
the Sum of Things as the aggregate of the 
perceptions of its conscious members, the 
truer fulfillment of the method that  pre- 
supposes the sole and immediate validity of 
experience. But beyond even this juster 
idealistic construction of atheistic panthe- 
ism—beyond ether form of atheistic. pan- 
theism, in fact—the mere method of. nat- 
ural science would appear to involve con- 
sequences which, even granting the legiti- 
macy of belief in the transcendent, would 
render the transcendent God the sole reality ; 
that is, would bring us to acosmic pantheism. 
kor the empirical method, so far from vind- 
cating either the freedom of the personal 
will or the immortality of the soul, withholds 
belief from both, as elements that can never 
come within the bounds of possible experi- 
ence; so that the habit of regarding nothing 
but the empirically attested as part of science 
dismisses these two essential conditions of 
man’s reality beyond the pale of true knowl- 
edge, and into the discredited*limbo of un- 
supported assumptions. : 

It is, however, not until we pass from the 
bare method of natural science to its two 
great modern consequences, and take in their 
revolutionary effect as subsidiaries of method 
in every field of natural inquiry, that we fee] 
the full force of the pantheistic strain which 


pulls with such a tension in many modern 


scientific minds. 
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It is in the principle of 
the conservation of energy, and in that of 
evolution, particularly as viewed under its 
aspect of natural selection, that we encounter 
the full force. of the pantheistic drift. And 
it seems, at the first encounter, irresistible. 
That all the changes in the universe of ob- 
jective experience are resolvable into mo- 
tions, either molar or molecular; that in 
spite of the incalculable variety of these 
changes of motion, the sum-total of move- 
ment and the average direction of the mo- 
tions 1s constant and unchangeable ; that an 
unvarying correlation of all the various 
modes of motion exists, so that each is con- 
vertible into its correlate at a constant nu- 
merical rate, and so that each, having passed 
the entire circuit of correlated forms, returns 
again into its own form undiminished in 
amount: all this seems to point unmistak- 
ably to a primal energy—a ground-form of 
moving activity—one and unchangeable in 
itself, immanent in but not transcendent of 
its sum of correlated forms, while each in- 
stance of each form is only a transient and 
evanescent mode of the single reality. Nor, 
apparently, is this inference weakened by the 
later scholium upon the principle of the con- 
servation of energy, known as the principle 
of the dissipation of energy. On the con- 
trary, the pantheistic significance of the form- 
er principle seems to be greatly deepened by 
this. Instead of a constant whole of mov- 
ing activity, exhibited in a system of corre- 
lated modes of motion, we now have a vaster 
correlation between the sum of actual ener- 
gies and a vague but prodigious mass of po- 
tential energy—the ‘“‘waste-heap,” as the 
physicist Balfour Stewart pertinently 
named it, of the power of the universe. In- 
to this vast ‘‘ waste-heap ” all the active en- 
ergies in the world of sense seem to be con- 
tinually vanishing, and to be destined at 
last to vanish utterly: we shift, under the 
light of this principle of dissipation, from a 
primal energy, immanent, but not transcend- 
ent, to one immanent in the sum of corre- 
lated actual motions, and also transcendent 
of them. Very impressive is the view that 
here arises of a dread Source of Being that 
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engulfs all beings; it is Brahm again, issuing 
forth through its triad Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva—creation, preservation, and annihila- 


tion—to return at last into its own void, 


gathering with it the sum of all its transitory 
modes. And let us not forget that the con- 
ceptions out of which this image of the One 
and All is spontaneously formed, are the as- 
certained and settled results of the science 
of nature in its exactest empirical form. 
When to this powerful impression of the 
principle of conservation, as modified. by 
that of dissipation, we now add the _ proper 
effect of the principle of evolution, the pan- 
theistic inference appears to gather an over- 
powering weight, In no way to be evaded. 
As registered in the terms of a rigorous em- 
pirical method, evolution presents the pic- 
ture of a cosmic Whole, constituted of varying 
members descended from its own primitive 
form, by differentiations so slight and gradual 
as not to suggest difference of origin or dis- 
tinction in kind, but, on the contrary, to in- 
dicate clearly their kinship and community 
of origin. Still, these differentiations among 
the members, and the consequent differences 
in their adaptation to the Whole, involve a 
difference in their power to persist amid the 
mutual competition which their common 
presence inthe Whole implies. In this silent 
and unconscious competition of tendencies 
to persist, which is called, by a somewhat 
exaggerated metaphor, the struggle for exist- 
ence, the members of the least adaptation to 
the Whole must perish earliest, and only those 
of the highest adaptation will finally survive. 
So, by an exaggeration akin to that of the 
former metaphor, we may name the resulting 
persistence of the members most suited to 
the Whole the survival of the fittest; and as 
it is the Whole that determines. the standard 
of adaptation, we may also, by figuratively 
personifying the Whole, call the vrocess of 
antagonistic interaction through which the 
survivors persist a processof natural selection. 
Here, now, the points of determinative im 
port for inference are these: that the “ sur- 
vival” is only of the 7ftest to the Whole ; that 
it is the Whole alone that ‘selects’; that no 
“survival,” as verified to the strictly empiri- 
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cal method, can be taken as permanent, but 


that even the latest must be reckoned as cer- 
tified only to date, with a reservation, at best, 
of ‘‘tentative expectancy ” for hope of con- 
tinuance ; that ‘‘ natural selection,” as empir- 
ically verified, is a process of cancellation, a 
selection only to death ; and that the Whole 
alune has the possibility of final survival. 
The “tentative expectation ” founded on the 
entiré sweep of the observed facts, and not 
exténded beyond it, would be that the latest 
Observed survivor, man, is destined like his 
predecessors to pass away, supplanted by 
some new variation of the Whole, of a higher 
fitness to it. And so on, endlessly. 

This clear pointing, by an empirically es- 
tablished and empirically construed doctrine 
of evolution, toward the One and All that 
swallows all, seems to gain farther clearness 


still when the principles of conservation and 


of evolution are considered, as they must be, 
in their inseparable connection. ° They work 
in and through each other. Conservation 
and correlation of energy, and their ‘‘ rider” 
of dissipation, are in the secret of the mech- 
anism of the process of natural selection, with 
its deaths and its survivals; evolution is the 
field, and its resulting forms of existence, 
more and more complex, are the outcome, of 
the operations of the correlated, conserved, 
and dissipated energies ; and in its principle 
of struggle and survival, evolution works in 
its turn in the very process of the correlation, 
dissipation, and conservation of energy. It 
therefore seems but natural to identify the 
potential energy —the ‘‘ waste heap” of power 
—of correlation with the Whole of natural se- 
lection. And thus we appear to reach, by a 
cumulative argument, the One and Only in 
which all shall be absorbed. 

If we now add to these several indications, 
both of the method and of the two organic 
results of modern science, the further weighty 
discredit that.the principles of conservation 
and evolution appear to cast upon the belief 
in freedom and immortality, the pantheistic 
tone in modern science will sound out to 
the full. . This discredit comes, for human 
free agency, from the closer nexus that the 
correlation of forces seems plainly to estab- 
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lish between every possible human action 
and the antecedent or environing chain of 
events in nature.out of which the web of its 
motives must be woven; and from the 
pitch and proclivity that must be trans- 
mitted, according to the principle of evolu- 
tion, -by the heredity inseparable from the 
process of descent. For immortality, the 
discredit comes, by way of the principle of 
evolution, through its indication, under the 
restrictions of the empirical method, of the 
transitoriness of all survivals, and through 
its necessary failure to supply any evidence 
whatever of even a possible survival beyond 
the sensible world, with which empirical ev- 
olution has alone to do; while, by way of 
the principle of the conservation and dissi- 
pation of energy, the discredit comes from 
the doom that manifestly seems to await all 
forms of actual-energy, taken in connection 
with the generai discredit of everything un- 
attested by the senses, which the persistent 
culture of empiricism begets. 

In short, while the empirical method ig- 
nores, and must ignore, any supersensible 
principle of existence whatever, thus tending 
to the identification of the Absolute with the 
Sum of Things, evolution and the principle of 
conservation have familiarized. the modern 
mind with the continuity, the unity, and the 
uniformity of nature in an overwhelming de- 
gree. Inthe absence of the conviction, upon 
independent grounds, that the Principle of 
existence 1s personal and rational, the sci- 
ences of nature can hardly fail, even upon a 
somewhat considerate and scrutinizing view, 
to convey the impression that the Source of 
things is a vast and shadowy Whole, which 
sweeps onward to an unknown destination, 


“regardless,” as one of the leaders of mod- , 


ern science has said, ‘‘of consequences,” and 


unconcerned as to the fate of man’s world 


of effort and hope, apparently so circum- 
scribed and insignificant in comparison. 


MODERN SCIENCE IS, STRICTLY, NON- 
PANTHEISTIC. 


VOl, VI.—42, 


anted, we stand in need of exact discrimina- 
tion. With such discrimination, we shall 
find that, decided as the inference to panthe- 
ism from the methods and principles just 
discussed seems to be, it is, after all, illegiti- 
mate. 

Our first caution here must be, to remem- 
ber that it is not science in its entire com- 
pass that is concerned in the question we are 


‘discussing. It is only ‘*modern science,” 


popularly so called—that is, science taken to 
mean only the science of nature; and not 
only so, but further restricted to signify only 
what may fitly enough be described as the 
natural science of nature; that is, so much 
of the possible knowledge of nature as can 
be reached through the channels of the sens- 
es; so much, in short, as will yield itself to 
a method strictly observational and empiri- 
cal. 

Hence, the real question is, whether em- 
pirical science, confined to nature as its 
proper object, can legitimately assert the 
theory of pantheism. And with regard now, 
first, to the argument drawn with such appar- 
ent force from the mere method of natural 
science, it should be plain to a more 
scrutinizing reflection, that shifting from 
the legitimate dzsregard of a supersensible 
principle, which is the right of the empirical 
method, to the deliberate assumption that 


there zs no such principle, because there is 


and can be no sensible evidence of it, is 
an abuse of the method in question—an 
unwarrantable extension of its province to 
decisions lying by its own terms beyond 
its ken. This shifting is made upon the 


assumption that there can be no science. 


founded on any other than empirical evi- 
dence. ‘That there is, and can be, no sci- 
ence deserving the name, except that which 
follows the empirical method of mere xatu- 
ral science, is a claim which men of science 
are prone to make, but which the profound- 


est thinkers the world has known-—-such minds 
_as Plato, or Aristotle, or Hegel—have cer- 
_tainly pronounced a claim unfounded, and, 
indeed, a sheer assumption, contradicted by 

Bur now that we come to the closer ques- 
tion, whether this impression is really war- - 


evidence the clearest, if oftentimes abstruse. 
When, instead of blindly following experi- 
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ence, we raise the question of the real nature 
and the sources of experience itself, and push 
it in earnest, it then appears that the very 
possibility of the experience that seems so 
rigorously to exclude supersensible princi- 
ples, and particularly the rational personality 
of the First Principle, is itself dependent for 
its existence on such Principle and principles; 
that, in fact, these enter intellectually into 
its very constitution. But, in any case, this 
question of the nature of experience, of the 


limits of possible knowledge, and whether 


these last are identical with the former, is 
one in the taking up of which we abandon 
the field of nature, and enter the very differ- 
ent field of the theory of cognition. In this, 
the pursuer of natural science, as such, has 
not a word to say. Here his method Is alto- 
gether insufficient and unavailing; if the 
problem can be solved at all, it can only be 
by methods that transcend the bounds of 
merely empirical evidence. 

So, again, in the inferences to pantheism 
from the conservation of energy and the prin- 
ciple of evolution. Strong as the evidence 
seems, it arises in both cases from violating 
the strict principles of the natural scientific 
method. All inferences to a-whole of poten- 
tial energy, or to a whole determinant of the 
survivals in a struggle for existence, are really 
inferences—passings beyond the region of the 
experimental and sensible fac¢s into the em- 
pirically unknown, empirically unattested, 
empirically unwarranted. region of super- 
sensible principles. The exact scientific 
truth about all such inferences, and the 
supposed realities which they establish, is, 


‘that they are unwarranted by natural science ; 


and that this lack of warrant is only the ex- 
pression by natural science of its incompe- 
tency to enter upon such questions. 

Natural science may therefore be said to 
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be silent on this question of pantheism ; as 
indeed it is, and from the nature of the case 
must be, upon all theories of the supersensi- 
ble whatever—whether theistic, deistic, or 
atheistic. Natural science has no proper 
concern with them. Science may well enough 
be said to be zonz-pantheistic, but so also is it 
non-theistic, non-deistic, non-atheistic. Its 
position, however, is not for that reason an- 
ti-pantheistic, any more than it is anti-theistic, 
or anti-deistic, or anti-atheistic. It is rather 
agnostic, in the sense, that is, of declining to 
affect knowledge in the premises, because 
these are beyond its method and province. 
In short, its agnosticism Is simply its zeutra/- 
ity, and does not in the least imply that ag- 
nosticism is the final view of things. The 
investigation of the final view, the search 
for the First Principle, science leaves to 
methods far other than her own of docile 
sense-experience—methods that philosophy 
is now prepared to vindicate as higher and 
far more trustworthy. Yet, when once the 
supersensible Principle is reached, in some 
other way—the way of philosophy, as dis- 
tinguished from that of natural science— 
science will then furnish the most abundant 
confirmations, the strongest corroborations ; 
the more abundant and the stronger, in pro- 
portion as the First Principle presented by 
philosophy ascends, evolution-wise, from 
materialism, through pantheism, to rational 
theism. For science accords most perfectly 
with the latter, although she is, in herself, 
wholly unable to attain the vision of it. But 
it must be a theism that subsumes into its 
conceptions of God and man all the irrefut- 
able insights of materialism, of deism, and, 
eminently, of pantheism ; of which, as I will 
hope this paper has shown, there are those 
of the greatest pertinence and reality, if also 
of the most undeniable insufficiency. 
G. 1. Howtson. 
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THE important events in our Pacific community, 
such as call for mention in a periodical of THE 
OVERLAND’S character, have of late taken a remark- 
ably collegiate turn.. Apart from purely industrial 
events, such as the convention of fruit-shipperss, the 
notable occurrences of the past half-dozen weeks have 
been : the inauguration of President Sprague over the 
new Mills College; the appointment of Professor 
Holden to the presidency of the State University; the 
formal establishment of the great Stanford founda- 
tion ; and the renewal of the anti-Chinese agitation 
on this coast. Of the first two of these events we 
have already spoken, as they occurred: the others 
have fallen within the past month. 


THE Stanford foundation is now so far advanced 
as to be a text for almost endless comment. The 
terms of the grant; the probable effect of this or 
that provision; the new and highly experimental fea- 
tures, of which there are several; the way to secure 
the highest possible degree of codperation between the 
new group of schools and those already existing in 
the State : these are points of the highest significance, 
which should by no means be passed by with bare 
mention. Weare reluctantly compelled to postpone 
any discussion of them till a later issue of THE OVER- 
LAND; but we do it with the less reluctance, because 
the first expression in view of the fact of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s magnificent gift must so certainly be only of 
gratitude and admiration, that a month may without 
impropriety intervene before any critical consideration 
of details. The splendid gift already made, with the 
assurance, which seems to be authoritative, that this 
is only the beginning; the intention which is under- 


stood to be settled in the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Stan-. 


ford, to devote the remainder of their lives to the ser- 
vice of the University; the magnificence and magnani- 
mity of all this do, indeed, incline those most in sym- 
pathy to say least—in the spirit of Emerson’s lines : 
‘‘ And loved so well a high behavior 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay.” 
To those whose hearts are most sincerely in the work 
of education, or of otherwise helping humanity to a 
higher stand, those who feel Mr. and Mrs. Stanford's 
great gift almost as if they had received a rich per- 
sonal endowment, who watch its development, and 
dwell with almost breathless interest on the probable 
effect of each detail: to these, the instinctive thought 


of the action is not as ** renunciation,” but as achieve-. 


ment. It is hard to express adequately what a man 
becomes by such an act. Mr. Stanford was. al- 
ready, take it all in all, the foremost citizen of. the 
State ; but by the completion of the present endow- 


ment, he will become so to an extent that it is al- 
most impossible to find paralleled in modern times. 
It is perhaps hardly realized by any one at present 
how far, a hundred or a thousand years from now, 
this University foundation will overshadow the rail- 
road achievement, great though that was; but if any 
one wishes to thus realize how far the conferring of in- 
tellectual benefit upon a community outlives and out- 
weighs the performance of great industrial works for 


it, let him try to tell the name of the builder of any 


one of the great Roman roads—works as marvelous 
for their time, and as valuable to the state, as the 
first great transcontinental railroad is to ours; and 
then let him think of the undying fame of Meecenas, 
the patron of art and literature and learning. But 
greater even than the achievement of lasting honor 
among one’s fellow-men of later generations, is it to 
become a living power among them forever. If some 
inconceivable power should smite the name of Stan} 
ford absolutely ont of men’s memories, he would still 
possess that greater thing than fame—undying power, 
immortality of beneficence on earth. 
‘Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In lives made better by their life !”’ 


was the aspiration of one who believed in this earth- 
ly immortality only, and found it great and satisfying 
enough to make up for the loss of personal immortal- 
ity. Toone who believes in the personal future life, it 
vives /wo immortalities to ‘‘ live again in lives made 
better by his life.”’ This is the aspiration of many ; 
the achievement of many to a greater or less de- 
gree ; but it rarely happens to one man and woman 
to have both the power and the will to thus live 
after death on a great scale, working and shaping 
beneficently in the lives of many—not of tens nor of 
hundreds, but of thousands and tens of thousands, 
as the generations follow on. Herein is the wisdom 
of money spent in education rather than in charity 
—that each recipient of influence becomes in his 
turn a center to transmit the same in every direction, 
so that it multiplies forever in geometric ratio ; while 
charity stops and perishes with the immediate recipi- 
ent. And this power to mould unborn generations 
for good, to keep one’s hands mightily on human af- 
fairs after the flesh has been dust for years, seems 
not only more than mortal, but more than man—it Is 
like the power of a god, to kill and make alive ; and 
it is both sound theology and sound philosophy to 
say that in beneficent action a man does, in fact, to 


some extent, rise into participation in a divine nature: 


and divine activity, becoming ‘f coworker with God ” 
in the shaping of the world to a good outcome. It 
does not often, in the history of mankind, happen to 
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any one to have both the power and the will to do so 
much of this joint work as in the present instance. 


THERE is another peculiar felicity, which now falls 
to the remarkable man who thus becomes a modern 
Meecenas. Had Senator Stanford’s ‘training been 
specifically scholarly, it is highly probable that the 
fascinations of one or another branch of scholarly re- 
search would have seized upon his active mind, and 
that his achievements in science or history or econom- 


ic studies might have been great. ‘There is no possi-. 


ble proof that he might not have become one of the 
great leaders of science or other scholarship. The 
possibility of this life (and those who choose it unques- 
tionably find it more satisfying, more prolific in health- 
ful enjoyment, than others find their respective call- 
ings), a man absolutely renounces in entering the race 
for wealth and industrial achievement. There is no 
reconciliation: neither learning nor millions can be 
had by divided effort. What a rare and remarkable 
outcome, then, of a man’s life, that after having ob- 
tained great success in industrial achievement, in 
money-getting, in politics, it should now become pos- 
sible to him to be, by proxy, man of science or of 
letters; for his endowment will inevitably create 
more than one such man, who would never have been 
such without it. 


OF the recent renewal of anti-Chinese demonstra- 
tions in Washington Territory and this State, there is 
but one thing to be said: and that is that the pre- 
tence of ‘‘ peaceable expulsion” is a shame to the 
moral sense of whoever uses the phrase, Expulsion 
under threat of violence is to the full as illegal, and 
only a shade less brutal, than the Wyoming method 
of sheer massacre. That even a touch of this wrong 
has fallen on our own State is deeply to be regretted. 
Nor is there, to our judgment, any truth in the as- 
sertion that the better class. of citizens have any- 
where been concerned in this sort of thing. <A 
speaker—himself a workman—at Seattle, in the citi- 
zens mass-meeting called to protest against the law- 
less proceedings, said that the cry at Tacoma had prac- 
tically been, ‘‘ The Americans must go”’; that these 
were no American acts. And when in.our own State 
we see an Englishman better protected in his unques- 
tionable right to employ a Chinese servant than our 
own people, it certainly looks as if the American 
were being crowded very hard into a corner. But 
while we refuse to believe that worthy citizens have 
been concerned in this sort of illegal outrage, it is 
certain that a very great number of such among 
us regard the presence of Chinese here with so ex- 
treme an antipathy, that they cannot feel any seri- 
ous reprobation towards. the lawless expression of 
the same antipathy by men of another sort. We are 
not of these ; yet, remembering how large a number 
of worthy citizens have been guilty of at least com- 
plaisance toward murdering of Indians on the fron- 
tier, family vendettas in the South, Jew-baiting in 


Germany, abolitionist-mobbing in the New England 
of not so many decades ago, we submit that injustice 
would be done to our people to judge them less law- 
abiding than these. Innot one of the cases we have 
just mentioned has there been so little participation 
in the wrong, so considerable a protest against it, by 
the better class; notwithstanding that in not one of 
them has there been so general and deeply rooted a 
conviction that the lawlessness Was provoked by real - 
and grave evil. . 


WE publish this month a paper called out by the 
Hon. A. A. Sargent’s in our lastnumber. It repre- 
sents the views of a small minority of our people, and 
to suppress these, or conceal the fact that they exist, 
would be the sheerest dishonesty. If anti-Chinese 
sentiment on this coast needs the aid of any sort of 
terrorism, it puts itself into a bad light. We reiter- 
ate what we have said before, that this subject is the 
better for free discussion, that our press has not per- 
mitted this to the extent that it should, and that, 
without endorsing the opinions of contributors, the 
OVERLAND will maintain an open forum on this, as 
on other questions, insisting only upon temperance 
and courtesy of expression, and sufficient literary 
merit. As it chances, for instance, neither Mr. Sar- 
gent’s nor ‘‘]’s”’ views exactly meet the OVERLAND’Ss 
own, which were -sufficiently indicated a month or 
two since, in commenting upon the Wyoming mat- 
ter, and will be expressed again, from time to time, 
hereafter. 

Forget Me Not. 
(rom the french of Alfred de Musset.) 
Forget me not, what time the timid Dawn 
Opes the enchanted palace of the Sun ; 
Forget me not, when Night her starry lawn 
Throws oer her pensive head when day is done ; 
When pleasure’s voice is heard, and all thy senses thrill, 
Or Eve with dewy dreams descends the heavenly hill, 
Hark, from the forest's deep 
Murmitfrs a voice like sleep: 
Forget me not. 
Forget me not, when Fate, despite our tears, 
Hath thrust our. lives forevermore apart, 
When grief, and exile, and the cruel years 
Have bruised and crushed this over-wearied heart ; 
Think of my mournful love, think of our last farewell, 
Nor time nor space is aught while lasts love's wizard 
spell. 
While still my heart shall beat 
This word ‘twill e’er repeat : 
Forget me not. 
Forget me not, when in the chilly clay 
My broken heart forever shall repose ; 
Forget me not, when at the breath of May 
A lonely flower shall o’er my tomb unclose. 
Me thou shalt see no more, but my immortal soul, 
For aye thy sister sprite, will seek thee as its goal. 
List, through the night profound, 
A plaintive, moaning sound : 
Forget me not. 
Albert S. Cook. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday and Children’s Books. 


THE gift-season has so far produced no books 
equal in sumptuousness to one or two of last year’s; 
but it is still comparatively early. The most elabor- 
ate production that we have yet seen is a heavy vol- 


ume, large enough to be taken at first sight for a. 


handsome edition of Holmes’s complete works, which 
proves to bedevoted to ‘‘The Last Leaf’ and illustra- 
tions thereof. With heavy card-board pages, printed 
on one side only, and unlimited decoration, the little 
poem expands to incredible proportions. Leaving 
out of account frontispiece, decorated title page, etc., 
the contents begin with a fac-simile of the poem in 
Dr. Holmes’s own hand—not from the original copy, 
which has doubtless been long out of existence, but 
from a re-copy made expressly for this book. This fac- 
simile, enclosed in decorative margins, occupies three 
pages ; twenty full page illustrations follow, each 
faced by a page containing a highly decorated pres- 
entation of the line or word illustrated;, three more 
pages enclose within like margins a little ‘‘ history of 
the poem,” from Dr. Holmes—that is to say, a little 
amiable reminiscence about it. The illustrations, by 
George Wharton Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith, 
are both beautiful and unique, making this artsti- 
cally an unusual gift-book. Their appropriateness 1s 
sometimes more to be questioned than their purely 
artistic merit, and the connection between. text and 
picture occasionally of the shadowiest. Dr. Holmes’s 
account of the poem mentions that it ‘‘ was suggested 
by the sight of a figure well known to Bostonians,” 
in the early thirties, ‘‘that of Major Thomas Mel- 
ville, ‘the last of the cocked hats,’ as he was 
sometimes called .. . . He was often pointed at as 


one of the ‘Indians’ of the famous ‘ Boston Tea- 


Party’ of 1774." It seems that some readers have, 
rather unaccountably, been puzzled by the lines 
‘ ‘The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring,” 
and Dr. Holmes feels obliged to explain that ‘* His 
aspect among the crowds of the later generation re- 
minded me of a withered leaf which had _ held its 
stem through the storms of autumn and winter, and 
finds itself still clinging to its bough, while the new 


growths of spring are bursting their buds and spread-. 


ing their foliage all around it.” The artists have 


made no especial effort to bring out this contrast, 


and, perhaps finding artistic difficulties in introduc- 
ing nineteenth century people to their pages at all, 
have kept the old Major pacing lonely streets and 

1 The Last Leaf. Poem. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards and F, Hop- 


kinson Smith. -Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1886. For sale in Sen Francisco by Chilion Beach. 


lanes, instead of ‘‘ among the crowds of a later gen- 
eration.” Dr. Holmes explains the change of a 
line from the ‘‘ So forlorn” of earlier editions to the 
**Sad and wan” of later ones. The words are cer- 
tainly less expressive, and although ‘‘ wan—-gone ”’ is 
a true rhyme according to the dictionaries, we be- 
lieve that most educated speakers outside of Boston 
do not make it so, but, on the contrary, a worse 
rhyme than ‘‘lorn—gone.” The pictures in this 
book are said to contain many correct and excellent 
studies of the old graveyards, streets, and houses of 
Boston. 

A less ambitious, but still large and handsome, 
volume is made by illustrating a dozen of Whittier’s 
descriptive_poems, under the title of ‘* Poems of 
Nature.”2-. A few ballads, which have a background 
of scenery adapted to landscape illustration, are in- 
cluded among the descriptive poems. The fifteen 


full-page illustrations by Elbridge Kingsley are of 


such subjects as a storm at sea, moonlight on a lake, 
wide views over hills and valleys, etc. They are all 
from nature, and a number of them are well-known 
New England views. They are curiously ineffective 
in perspective, giving no impression of distance what- 
ever, and they are confused in the outlining of ob- 
jects: but they are strong in effects of light and 
shadow, and very expressive of motion—the branches 
of trees in a wind, the driving of rain, the rolling of 
clouds, the waves of the sea. 

Lieutenant Schwatka’s book, Wimrod in the North,® 
was out before the holiday season had come very 
near, and is illustrated, though prefusely, with plain 
wood engravings, of medium quality. But its mat- 
ter, and especially its cover (whereon, upon a pale 
green ground, the great letters of the title drip with 
silver gilt icicles, and heads of seal and musk-ox and 
other arctic decoration occupy all available space) 
decide us to class it among holiday books. As its 
title indicates, it is concerned with the sportsman’s 
side of Arctic travel—the hunting of the polar bear, 
the seal and sea-horse, the reindeer, the musk-ox, 
the fox, the wolverine, and the various sea-fowl; 
fishing, too, is made to come under ‘the title. It is 
not a mere account of hunting experiences, but an 
account of the Arctic animals and their habits, and 
the general subject of hunting them, merely illus- 
trated by the Lieutenant’s own exploits. There is as 
much of the naturalist as of the sportsman in it. Of 

Poems of Nature. By John Greenleaf Whittier 
Illustrated from Nature, by Elbridge Kingsley. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886, 

8 Nimrod in the North, Hunting and Fishing Ad- 
ventures in the Arctic Regions. By Lieutenant Fred- 
erick Schwatka. New York: Cassell & Co. 1885, 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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all Arctic explorers, perhaps none has proved so 
able to turn his experiences into interesting literature 
as Lieutenant Schwatka. His magazine contribu- 
tions have already made inost readers familiar with 
his quality as writer. | 

To many readers, the best book of the holiday 
season will be the charmingly illustrated and printed 
edition of the Rudder Grange papers.! The illustra- 
tions are not the same through which we originally 
made acquaintance with Pomona and the boarder 
and Lord Edward, so that it takes a little mental re- 
adjustment to think of these old friends under the 
new forms; but they are genuine illustrations, not 


decorations. They are unpretentious enough, and 


subordinated, as they should be, to the text. It 1s 
a real pleasure to have these scattered papers brought 
together in convenient book form. Nothing more 
delightful has ever been done in the line of domestic 
humor; if humor it can be called—the subtle mellow 
quality that pervades Mr. Stockton’s unique and re- 
markable work. Nothing of the same quality has 
ever been done by any one else, nor even thought of, 
except of late by his imitators. 

Miss Kate Sanborn supplies, in a very handsomely 
printed volume (much in the style of Miss Cleveland’s 
book) a collection of illustrations of 7he Wit of 
Women.* It is a familiar dogma that women are 
lacking in sense of humor. Miss Sanborn thinks this 
a fallacy, and has brought together a book of sam- 
ples to prove her point. That ‘‘women have xo 
sense of humor ”’ is easily enough refuted; that they 
have, as a whole, less than men, is too certain to be 
refuted. There seems no essential reason why this 
should be so, and it is probably a merely temporary 
phenomenon. Humor is evidently on the increase, 
both in literature and in society; and men, who are 
usually lighter-hearted and in better physical health, 
besides having much more of informal social inter- 
course in the way of business, etc., quite naturally 
learned it first. The alternation of seclusion with 
conventional society, the more harassing and fretting 
nature of her occupations, have retarded the devel- 
opment in woman. A confirmation of this view, so 
strong as almost to amount to demonstration, may 
be had by looking about us and noting two facts: first, 
that the two great schools of humor are the college, 
and the unaffected intercourse of business; and sec- 
ond, that most of the humor that goes back and forth 
among men on street and train, in mining-camp or 
stock-exchange, is merely jocosity—all the percep- 
tion of subtle relations involved in it would be possi- 
ble to most women, but the light-hearted enjoyment 
of the perception would come very much less easily 
to them. One may even go a step. farther in the 
demonstration, and note the increase of the jocose 


1 Rudder Grange. By Frank R. Stockton. Illus- 
trated by A. Bb. Frost. Publkshed by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

2The Wit of Women. By Kate Sanborn. | New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 


habit among college girls. Miss Sanborn makes a 
suggestion that sounds rather wicked, but is not abso- 
lutely without foundation: that women suppress their 
wit, and pretend to be more stupid than they are, in 
order to flatter men. Certainly, wherever men have 
distinctly indicated an admiration for witty women, 
there has been no lack in the supply. In literature, 
women seem to excel in the creation of purely humor- 
ous character in fiction, and men in the creation of 
droll and farcical characters, in light humorous essay, 
and in sheer laughter-compelling fun—all of which 
is corroborative testimony that the difference is due 
to the greater light-heartedness of men. 

The artists’ competition for Prang’s prizes for holi- 
day-card designs has been suspended for a year or 
two, because the artists objected to being ‘* mixed 
up with” so much amateur work. This year it was 
renewed, by the promise of Messrs. Prang & Co, to 
confine competition to ‘‘ a limited number of artists of 
recognized ability awd mutual esteem” (the italics are 
ours, and are intended to convey our appreciation of 
some difficult steering that must have fallen to the en- 
tesprising publishers). This arrangement produced 
paintings from twenty-two leading artists. Prizes for 
the four ‘‘ most popular”’ were awarded by vote of 
the art dealers of New York, and resulted as follows : 
First prize ($1,000) to C. D. Weldon, for a design 
by Will H. Low, representing a child’s ideal of 
Christmas ; second prize ($500) for a design repre- 
senting the nativity, with singing angels ; third prize 
($300) for a design by Thomas Moran, representing 
a Christmas angel hovering over a medieval city by 
night ; fourth prize ($200) for a design of children’s 
faces, by Fred Dielman. The remaining designs 
were then submitted in Boston to popular vote, and 
the one which received the suffrages there proved to 
be the same that the New York dealers had ranked 
next after the four prizecards. It isa ngure-card by 
Miss Humphreys, something in the Greenaway style, 
with an exceedingly happy child-figure. It is called 
‘*The Boston Card.’” Among the less pretentious 
cards, there is a steady and gratifying increase in 
artistic qualities; and in child and animal groups, 
bird-flights, and symbolic figures, a very considerable 
originality. It would seem to be impossible to de- 
vise new combinations in these lines, but it has been 
done. With flowers, on the contrary, little that is 
at once novel and pretty has proved possible. The 
folding calendars, all of which illustrate in various 
ways the four seasons, are very happy ; and there is 
the usual appendix to the card-collection of ‘‘art- 
prints of satin ’—sachet-cases, hand-screens, etc. 

Children, or rather young boys and girls, are es- 
pecially well treated this year by the issue of a group 
of large and handsome books of real interest and no 
flimsy character. /%iny for and Girls* is the 
last of a trio of volumes. selected from classical 

8 Pliny for Boysand Girls. By John S. White. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1885. For 
sale-in San Francisco by A, L. Bancroft & Co. 
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writers by the same editor for young people, P 
tarch and Herodotus being the two_ preceding 
ones. Perhaps of the three, Pliny is best adapt- 
ed to the purpose. Most of the extracts here made 
are zo0logical; but a few of the miscellaneous sub- 
jects, such as ‘* Mirrors,” Artists who Painted 
with the Pencil,” ‘‘ Silver,” are included. Foot- 
notes warn the young reader wherever the author’s 
natural history is not to be trusted, except in the 
places where it is so preposterous as to need no con- 
tradictions. These would not be warning enough for 
little children, but in older boys and. girls such a 
book must wakeh a sympathetic interest in the sub- 
jects treated, and respect for them, because of that 
which was taken in them so long ago by the fine 
old Roman warrior, statesman, and scholar. The 
two letters of the younger Pliny, the ong describing 
his uncle’s habits of study, the other giving Tacitus 
the account of his death are prefixed. 

Another excellent book of the same sort: is Zhe 
Travels of Marco Polo’ The original text has been 
followed as closely as possible, abridgement of course 
being made wherever it seemed desirable. The nec- 
essary notes of explanation and comment have been 
worked in by means of a *f Young Folks’ Reading 
and Geographical Society,” which is supposed to be 
engaged in the study of Marco Polo. We scarcely 
like these devices. It would seem as if young peo- 
ple, hke their elders, if they are reading in good 
earnest, ought to prefer to take information frankly 
in the’ form of straightforward notes, rather than 
smuggled in under guise of what Frank asked and 
the doctor answered; but it isa matter of individual 
taste; and the persistent. use of the method, ever 
since Mrs, .Barbauld’s days, would seem to indicate 
that it has been found successful. The book contains 
map, portrait, and abundant pictures. 

Marvels of Animal Life? contains accounts of the 
curious and outlandish types among fishes and_ rep- 
tiles, such as dry land fishes, but also of some of the 
little-known marvels among our commoner. species. 
I:xtinct species are also described, where they throw 
light upon present ones. The sea-serpent question 


is discussed, with vérdict on the whole favorable to 


the existence ofthe creature ; and also the ‘story of 
snakes. swallowing their young by way of giving 
them a temporary refuge from danger. This story is 
vigorously combated by people who ought to know; 
and though the present author makes quite a fair 
showing of evidence as to the swallowing of their 
young, he does not bring much on the crucial point 
—that of their coming out alive again when the dan- 
ger is overpast. It is a story which might better 
have been omitted from achildren’s book, until eith- 


1 The ‘Travels of Marco Polo, for Boys and Girls. 
With Explanatory Notes and Comments of Thomas W, 
Knox. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft. & Co. 

2 Marvels of Animal Life. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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er it had been relegated to the region of popular 
myth, or its inherent incredibility had been crushed 
by weight of unmistakable evidence. The pictures 
throughout the book ‘are excellent and attractive. 

A-series of papers from one of the young folks’ 
magazines are now collected into a volume under 
the: title //7storic’ Boys.? Beginning with Marcus 
Amicus Verus, afterwards the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, they come down through the middle ages to 
Ixthl of Tezcuco, ‘‘the boy cacique,”’ Louis of Bour- 
bon, Charles of Sweden, and Rensselaer, ‘‘ the boy 
patroon,”” They are thrown into narrative form, and 
do not despise legend, nor refuse to adorn the out- 
line of the story with fictitious conversations and in- 
cidents ; but as they are expressly said to be only 
‘* based on history,” this is entirely legitimate. The 
** dozen young fellows ” selected are all boys whom 
character or circumstance made men of mark before 
they went out of their teens. The pictures are es- 
pecially good, 

To say that Zhe Satin-Wood Box is by J. T. 
Trowbridge is to say that it is a good boys’ story. 
Nevertheless, it is not remarkably good as compared 
with his best work of the sort. It is a satisfaction to 
every real friend of. young boys and girls, to see the 
Oliver Optic school yield place to the Trowbridge 
school of writing, We fear the records of libraries 
would still show a great preponderance in numbers of 
the Optic books read; nevertheless, it seems to casual 
observation certain that the tide is setting away from 
them, and toward that sort of story-writing of which 
Trowbridge was one of the earliest, and remains 
one of the very best writers. The union of entire re- 
finement and simplicity with a never-failing ability to 
entertain, is the distinctive virtue of his stories. 

In A Little Country Girl® Susan Coolidge tells a 
pleasant story for girls, not without incident, but en- 
tirely without plot. It is something on the plan of 
** An Old-Fashioned Girl,” a book whose popularity 
showed that a definite ‘‘ story’ was not at all neces- 
sary to making a successful book for young girls; but 
that, precisely like their elders, who read Howells, 
they read more for the study of life—of the life they 
themselves live—than for narrative interest. A ZL7A& 
tle Country Girl is a fair representative of this sort 
of story-writing. It is a story of Newport young-girl 
life; has pleasant people in it, a good background of 
Newport in the season, and intelligent and refined 
talk. 

The Foyous Story of Toto® is a rather bright med- 
ley, describing the conversations of Toto and _ his 


8 Historic Boys. By E. S. Brooks. ._New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. For sale in San 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

4 The Satin-Wood Box. By Trowbridge, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886, : 

5 A Little Country Girl. By Susan Coolidge. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 1885. For sale in San Francisco 
by Strickland & Pierson. 

6 The Joyous Story. of Toto. By Laura Richards. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1885. 
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grandmother with his friends, the bear, the coon, the 
squirrel, the dove, etc. There is something very 
picturesque and pleasant about it; it has a fair allow- 
ance of humor, too, and a touch of the fascination of 
the magical and mystical in its friendly and sociable 
beasts. | 

But the prettiest child’s book of the season is .S7. 
Nicholas Songs.1 There are one hundred and twelve 
of these songs, the words selected from St. Nicholas, 
the music written by several -English and American 
composers of rank, K[levenare written by Homer N, 
Bartlett, and eleven by Albert A. Stanley ; Leopold 
Damrosch contributes ten, and J. Remington Fair- 
lamb, Arthur E. Fisher, W. W. Gilchrist, and Sam- 
uel P. Warren, each, seven. The binding and print 
are handsome, the pages adorned with pictures from 
St. Nicholas, and the songs musically good. The 
design of the collection is to replace much of the chil- 
dren’s music now in existence by something which 
shall be at once of really high quality, and specifically 
for children. Sentiment and pathos are avoided al- 
together, and child-fancies, lullabies, etc., have al- 
most exclusive -place. By what right Aldrich’s 
‘*¢ Bronze-brown Eyes” is in the collection, we do 
not know; but no one will grudge it the space. The 
music is intended to be, and is, for the most part, 
closely interpretative of the words. There is not 
much originality in it, and a decided tone of the Ger- 
man song-writers; but that was to be expected from 


songs written in this way. 


“American Commonwealths.” 

THE earlier volumes of this series, ‘* Virginia,” 
and Maryland,” give special promi- 
nence to certain historical episodes. They are writ- 
ten with clearness and force, particularly the. first 
two, but they do not pretend to be complete histories 
of the commonwealths in question. ‘lwo later vol- 
umes, Shaler’s Acvetucky2 and Cooley’s ALichigan, 
deal-more uniformly with the whole course of events 
which make up the history of the States. In ‘* Vir- 
ginia” and ‘* Maryland” are presented certain fea- 
tures of early colonial history; in ‘f Oregon,” the ac- 
quisition and settlement of the extreme Northwest ; 
in Avutucky and Michigan, the origin and develop- 
ment of two. of the great States which were formed 
by the overtlow of, population from the original -At- 
lantic colonies. Of the last two volumes, the for- 
mer has already received the recognition to which 
its excellence, as a well-balanced history of a great 
commonwealth entitles it; while the latter, in the 
name of its writer, bears an adequate guarantee that 
it is not only fitted for a place in. the series, but that 
it will help to fix evena higher standard for the later 
volumes. . Taking the idea of the series to be ‘* to 

Nicholas Songs. Idited by Waldo S.. Pratt. 
New York: Century Company. 

2 kentucky, By Shaler. Boston: ITloughton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in S. Fy by Chilion Beach, 

8 Michigan... By T.M. Coolev. Boston: Houghton, 
Mittin & Co. 1885. kor sale ins. F. by Chilion Beach, 


show the growth of the commonwealth, that is, the 
growth of the forces, social and political, that have 


combined to produce the several self-governing com- 
munities ’ that make up the Union, Cooley’s Jd/chi- 


gan comes as near the attainment of the ideal as 
any volume yet published. It is brief yet compre- 
hensive. No part overbalances other parts. It is 
ordered with skill, and shows that remarkable facility 
of expression which characterizes the author’s treat- 
ment of questions of law and government. 

A passage taken at random from the chapter on 
‘*The State and its Elements,’’ shows the writer’s 
ability, also, to describe in fitting language the man- 


_ners and morals of this simple. pioneer. society. 


‘The agriculture of the farmers was of the most 
primitive character; the plow, except the share, was 
of wood, with a wooden wheel on either side of the 
long beam, the one small to run on the land side, 
and the other larger to run in the furrow. Oxen were 
fastened to this plow by a pole which hada hinged 
attachment; they were not yoked, but the draught 
was by thongs or ropes fastened about their horns. 
A little two-wheeled cart, into. Which was fastened a 
pony, or perhaps a cow or steer, was the principal 
farm vehicle. The early farmers did not appreciate 
the value of manure in agriculture, and removed it 
out of their way by dumping it in the river; but they 
were beginning now to learn in that regard. better 
ways. The houses, for the most part, were of a sin- 
gle story, with a plain veranda in front; and here 
in pleasant weather would gather the household for 
domestic labor and social recreation. -“Vhe houses of 
the wealthier classes were of hewed logs, with a 
large chimney occupying the space of a-room in the 
center, and a garret hung with festoons of drying or 
dried fruits, pumpkins, garlics, onions, and medici- 
nal and culinary herbs... The family. washing was 
done at the river, and the pounding. of the clothes 
was with a little hand mallet, after the method of 
their ancestors from time immemorial. Everywhere 
thé spinning-wheel was in use, and the madam, 
with. just pride in her deftness, made the clothing 
for the family. The kitchen was a common yather- 
ing room for the family, who liked to see the cooking 
going on, with pots, and kettles, and spiders, in an open 
fire-place. Around many of the old farm houses and 
yards were pickets of cedar ten or twelve feet in height, 
which were originally planted for defense against 
the Indians. But the Indians who had their homes 
about the towns were no longer feared, and were 
generally nominal Catholics and well treated. The 
only fastening to the front door of the house was a 
latch on the inside, which was. raised to open the 


door by a strip of leather or deer’s hide run through. 


a hole in the door, and hanging down on the out- 
side.” The farmers whose simple manners are thus 
described’ were largely of French descent. But in 
the backwoods, away from the French settlements, 
where the ‘coon-hunt, husking-bees, raisimy-bees, 
sleighing parties, and spelling-schools were the sports 
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and amusements, we recognize our nearer kin. In 
this society ‘‘the morals of the-people at this time 
were better than appearances might indicate. Coarse 
profanity and vulgarity were heard so often that they 
failed to shock the hearer, and treating at a public 
bar was common when friends met, and on all sorts 
of occasions. But domestic scandals were exceed- 
ingly rare, and divorces almost unknown. Society 
was very primitive, and there was little courtesy and 
less polish; but there was no social corruption, and 
parents had faith in each other, and little fear for the 
morals of their children.. The general standard of 
business integrity was high, and as the time had not 
yet come when great funds were needed for the pur- 
poses of political campaigns, elections were honestly 
conducted.” 

In the closing chapter on ‘*‘The State and the 
New Union,” Professor Cooley speaks from the van- 
tage ground of a great constitutional lawyer. - Kefer- 
ring to the rallying cry of the people, and the plat- 
form on which Mr. Lincoln proposed to found the 
policy of his administration, he ends with this signif- 
icant paragraph: ‘* ‘ The constitution as it is, and the 
Union as it was,’ can no longer be the motto and the 
watchword of any political party. We may preserve 
the constitution in its every phrase and every letter, 
with only such modification as was found essential 
for the uprooting of slavery; but the Union as it was 
has given way to a new Union with some new and 
grand features, but also with some grafted evils which 
only time and the patient and persevesing labors of 
statesmen and patriots will suffice to eradicate.” 

The latest volume of the series, Professor Leverett 
W. Spring’s Aazsas! deals with a phase of frontier 
life which it is not always agreeable to remember. 
The early history of other States, as Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, is by no means free from. records of 
hardship and privation, but still the story is rendered 
attractive by episodes. of Arcadian peace and _ sim- 


-plicity. This volume, ‘however, with the exception 


of a few introductory pages and a brief closing chap- 
ter, is wholly occupied the struggle of two fa- 
natical factions for the dominion of the territory. 
Even under the most skillful treatment, this subject 
could hardly be endowed with ‘attractive features. 
But when it js presented in a manner becoming a 
newspaper report, not even snatches of poetry, though 
scattered, as they are here, with a profuse hand, can 
redeem the tale. But there is much more in the 
subject than the author has made manifest. What 
appears here is the bloody work of a great tragedy, 
but no adequate motive. It is what an eye-witness 
would set down; not what an historian would write. 
The deep cause of action, which makes action intel- 
ligible, is not revealed. That the importance of the 
events is sufficiently appreciated, may be seen in that 
they are characterized in the sub-title as constituting 
‘*the prelude to the war for the Union.” In view of 

1 Kansas. By Leverett W. Spring, Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifttin & Co, 1885, For sale in S. F. by C. Beach. 
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this, the somewhat superficial treatment which they 


have received appears in the light of a serious defect; 
and through a lack of deeper inquiry, the author has 
been unable to set them forth in their true historical 
perspective. In these respects, it falls conspicuously 
below the other volumes of the series. 

but notwithstanding these imperfections and a 
certain crudeness of style, Professor Spring’s studies 
have led him sufficiently far into the details of this 
horrible episode of frontier history, to convince him 
that the truth does not appear from the stand-point 
of either faction. He grasps, moreover, with clever- 


ness, and states with considerable force, the essentials 


features of some of the leading characters. Take, as 
an illustration, his characterization of John Brown: 
** Whatever else may be laid to his charge—whatever 
rashness, unwisdom, -equivocation, bloodiness — no 
faintest trace of self-seeking stains his Kansas life. 
On behalf of the cause which fascinated and ruled 
him, he was prepared to sacrifice its enemies, and if 
the offering proved inadequate, to sacrifice himself, 
He belonged to that Hebraic, Old Testament, iron 
type of humanity, in-which the sentiment of justice— 
narrowed to warfare upon a single evil, pursuing it 
with concentrated and infinite hostility, as if it epit- 
omized all the sinning of the universe-—assumed an 
exaggerated importance. It was a type of humanity 
to which the lives of individual men, weighed against 
the interests of the inexorable cause, seem light and 
trivial as the dust of a butterfly’s wing. John Brown 
would have been at home among the armies of Israel 
that gave the guilty cities of Canaan to the sword, or 
among the veterans of Cromwell who ravaged’ Ireland 
in the name of the Lord.” 


Briefer Notice. 


Cattle Ratsing on the Plains of North America? 
treats of the past, present, and future of the business 
of cattle raising in the great cattle country west of 
the Mississippi, and paints its chances of success and 
money-making in most glowing colors, giving numer- 
ous examples in which men have made immense for- 
tunes in a very few years. The statistics that the 
author gives do certainly make it look as if it had 
been a wonderfully profitable line of business in the 
past, and was now, and would, in all probability, 
be in the future. But it may be that his estimates 
of the future will go amiss in two ways. The first 
and most serious trouble that the cattle men have to 
guard against is contagious and epidemic diseases; 
and their past immunity from these, when the coun- 
try was supporting only a few wandering and discon- 
nected herds, argues nothing for a time when the 
grazing land is certain to be taxed to its limit to sup- 
port the immense herds that will inhabit it in the 
future. Climate, pure water, and nutritious grasses 

2Cattle Raising on the Plains of North America, 
By Walter, Baron Von Richthofen, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1885. For sale in San Francisco by 
James T, White. 
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are certainly factors in the health of cattle, but they . 


can hardly insure them against disease. Then, there 
is competition with the improved means of trans- 
portation from the Mexican table-lands, the Pacific 
slope, parts of South America ; and for all we know, 
Africa and Asia may enter seriously into the market, 
as Australia has already. but still, as the climate is 
what it is, there is but slight chance that it will be 
anything but a very profitable business for many 
_years tocome. The book is one that should be read 
+ by our farmers in this State, and might convince 
them that there are more rapid means of making 
money, even on moderate-sized farms, than grain- 
raising. The Hunter's Handbook? is evidently ‘* by 
‘an Old Hunter,” or camper, as we should say here, 
‘who understands well what he is talking about in 
. regard to camp arrangements and cookery and pro- 
visions. Of course, the directions in case of bad 
weather are out of place in most parts of California 
—during the camping season, at least. The com- 
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from the Greeco- Koman—-these being the three moral 
systems of his time and country—the moral systems 
respectively of his ancestral religion, of its then prin- 
cipal sect, and of the outside world. . . . In depart- 
ing from the Mosaic morality, he sought to develop 
morality from its primitive rudeness and simplicity ; 
in departing from the Pharisaic morality, he sought 
to recall it from a ritualistic divergence to the proper 
subjects of morality; and in departing from the Greeco- 
Roman morality, he sought to substitute the tender 
for the heroic virtues.. His object, accordingly, as 
viewed from ‘these three points of departure, was re- 
spectively to fulfill, to correct, and to supplant; orto 
etfectan extension, a reforma¢ion, and a revolution, 
He sought to extend the Mosaic morality, because it 
was inadequate ; to correct the Pharisaic morality, be- 
cause it was corrupt; and to supplant the Grzeco-Ro- 
man morality, because it was radically bad; so that 
he madea departure from the imperfect, from the de- 
generate, and-from the wrong, and a departure toward 


a more comprehensive, a more practical, and a more 
generous morality.” Mr. Adams. has issued en- 
larged editions of his Handbook of English Authors,4 
and Handbook of American Authors.® As always in 
such lists, some of the inclusions and exclusions are 
unaccountable: for instance, several young scholars, 
fellow-students, as it chanced, of governmental and 
sociglogical problems, published at nearly the same 
time each a first book, upon various branches of the 
subject of their common interest. By far the most 
notable of these books was that of Woodrow Wilson, 
which was at once taken up by the best reviews with 
enthusiasm, -inspired some magazine articles, and 
went through several editions. Yet Professor Wil- 


parative list of provisions would be quite a help to a 
camper,. as would the advice about canned goods, 
groceries, etc. The chapters on paraphernalia, camp- 
fires, utensils, cooking (with nearly a hundred reci- 
pes), and camp amusements and routine, are good, . 
and make the book a valuable adjunct to any camp- 
ing expedition. Mr. Edgar Fawcett has for some 
time been writing novels of New York fashionable 
society, and he now follows them. with a collection 
of brief studies in the same line, under the title So- 
cial Stlhouettes.2 They consist of sketches of social 
types, such as ‘* The Lady who Hates to be Forgot- 
ten,” ‘*The Young Lady who Tries too Hard.”” They 


doubtless contain much truth, but afe very weak, 
dealing in platitudes and exaggerations, and to any 
sensitive ear ring false, giving an unmistakable im- 
pression of affectation and insincerity.. The reader 
feels that the writer is posing for what he is not. 
The author of Ze Morals of Christ? would seem to 
have taken up a subject wherein not much original- 
ity was possible. Nevertheless, while he very natu- 
rally supplies no new views on the Christian system 
of morals, he ‘‘ puts things” freshly and interesting- 
ly, and the subject is one perennially interesting, 
when taken up with any sort of individuality. Of 
course, most of what we hear and read about it 
is the merest conventional: repetition of accepted 
thoughts. Mr. Bierbower has an épigrammatic man- 
ner, and is fond of balanced sentences, balanced 
paragraphs, and a presentation of his thesis as 
precise as that of a mathematical problem. Thus: 
‘« Christ took three departures from other systems— 
one from the Mosaic, one from the Pharisaic, and one 
1 The Hunter's Handbook nter, 
Boston: Lée & Shepard. NewrYerk: ‘€h 
1885. 
2Social _ Silhouettes. 
Ticknor & Co. 1885. 
8 The Morals of Christ. “By Austin Bierbower 
cago : Colgrove Book Company,* 1885. 
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son’s is the only name of the group omitted in this 
handbook. Other curious discriminations might 
be mentioned; nevertheless, the handbooks are 
in the main convenient and desirable . possessions. 

William. R. Jenkins’s very satisfactory little 
French reprints are increased by /dy//es,® which con- 
tains several short sketches of Henry Gréville’s, in 
the Contes .Choisés” series, and by Pailleron’s 
satirical comedy, Ze Afonde ou s Ennute,* in the 
**Thédtre Contemporain”’ series.-——Mr. Augustin 
Knoflach’s ingenious German Simplified® series of 
pamphlet numbers reaches its eleventh number, 
carrying out systematically its excellent plan as here- 
tofore. 

4A Brief. Handbook of English Authors, By Oscar 
Fay Adams, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 188s. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 

5 A Brief Handbook of American Authors. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 

6 Idylles. Par Henry Gréville.. New York: William 
R, Jenkins, 1885. 

7 Le Monde ou l’on s’Ennuie. Par Edouard Pail- 
leron. New York: William R. Jenkins. 1885. 

. 8 German Simplified. By Augustin Knoflach. New 
York: A. Knoflach. For sale in San Francisco by Jo- 
seph A. Hoffmann. 
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